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We'll make him eyes 
And we'll make him anose 
But without feet he cant have toes. 
Well ask mamma for a frying pan 
And make his cap the best we can 
Hellbe aman Zar cant Le Leat 
And look like the one on 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


iia The pilgrimage of Kossuth, nearly 

lar Triumph fifty years ago, after the complete 

in Europe. downfall of his cause in Hungary, 
was so marvelous in the demonstrations it created 
in liberty-loving lands, especially in the United 
States, that the memory of it still lingers in the 
world as one of those object-lessons which some- 
times make a good cause as potent in defeat as in 
victory. In some such sense the triumphal tour of 
the indomitable old Boer, President Paul Kriger, 
is making its indelible impression upon the mind 
of continental Europe. It is not that any one 
supposes that there is now the slightest chance 
of securing European intervention in South 
Africa; but the fresh and irresistible outburst 
of sympathy with Kriger has fixed universal 
attention upon the fact that in the very begin- 
ning Kriiger had begged England to consent to 
arbitration of the matters in dispute, and that 
England had persistently refused to consider it. 
Kriger may or may not be an admirable charac- 
ter in the personal and private sense; but to 
Kurope he typifies the valor and heroism of a 
tiny nation of farmers who have taught the great 
British empire how to fight, and who, with only 
a handful of soldiers left, are not yet willing 
to admit that they are defeated. Arbitration 
will havea more practical meaning for every- 
body in Europe from this time forth. On every 
occasion where Kriiger has had a chance to speak, 
he has dwelt upon that one idea. He reminds 
Europe of the principles of arbitration adopted 
at the Hague Conference, points to England’s 
refusal to arbitrate, and thus, at least, serves as 
the apostle of the cause of arbitration, even 
though it be too late to secure application of the 
Hague principles in Kriger’s own particular in- 
stance. His landing at Marseilles was on No- 
vember 22. In modern times, certainly, no other 
foreigner has been received in France with such 
acclaim. The old man from Pretoria has at the 
turn of the century taken hold of the imagination 
of Europe somewhat as Garibaldi did in his day. 








MR. KRUGER IN FRANCE. 


The French reception, from the street demon- 
strations to the attentions shown the Africander 
by the highest officials of the government, was 
no more remarkable for the unrestrained sympa- 
thy it exhibited than for the manner in which it 
avoided all real cause of offense to the govern- 
ment and people across the Channel. Mr. Kri- 
ger’s welcome in Holland was, of course, assured. 
He had been brought from South Africa on a 
Dutch warship, and the people of Holland were 
disposed to think of him as one of themselves. 


ikéiniaiia But in Belgium and Germany, also, 

and the his popular reception was of much 

President. the same character as in France. The 
refusal of the Emperor William to see Mr. Kriiger 
was followed by that of the Emperor of Austria. 
In view of the Kaiser’s famous dispatch to Pre- 
toria at the time of the Jameson Raid, it had 
been supposed that he would now accord at least 
a courteous interview. But undoubtedly it has 
been the opinion of the German Government that 
the Boer cause is hopeless, and that the sooner 
the Boers submit the better it will be for every- 
body. Germany has recently entered into trea- 
ties with England regarding Samoa, Delagoa 





Bay, and the Yangtse-Kiang Valley. While 
Court von Bilow, the imperial chancellor, de- 
clared in the Reichstag on December 12 that 
there was nothing in any of these treaties or in 
any recent communications with England that 
would have prevented the Emperor from receiv- 
ing Kriger, such reception did not comport with 
German policy,—a fact of which Mr. Kriger had 
been fully informed before he came upon German 
soil. There were a good many guarded hints in the 
German press that the Emperor was influenced 
by his relationship with the English royal family ; 
but the chancellor repudiated that suggestion, and 
declared that if it were so he himself would not 
remain a single day in office. It was uncertain, 
toward the end of December, whether or not Mr. 
Kriger would go to Russia, and his plans seemed 
not to be settled as to the proposed visit to the 
United States. France and Russia, it is said, 
would be glad to propose mediation if Germany 
would join them ; but it will be impossible to ob- 
tain Germany’s consent, and in this case Germany 
stands for the Triple Alliance. Its policy is nev 
in exceptionally shrewd and able hands. 
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THE NEW GERMAN IMPERIAL CHANCELLOR, COUNT VON BULOW, WHO IS SCORING MANY SUCCESSES AT BERLIN. 





England is grimly determined to fight 
the war to a conclusion, and at the 
beginning of December the business 
of crushing the remnants of fighting Boers was 
put into the hands of the most cold-blooded and 
ruthless of English officers—namely, General 
Kitchener, for an excellent new picture of whom 
our readers should consult the frontispiece of 
this number. Lord Roberts, in the réle of con- 
quering hero, is expected to reach England on 
January 3, to receive such plaudits as were never 
before accorded to any Englishman. We may 
be content to leave Lord Roberts’ comparative 
merits as a great commander to the consensus of 
military critics. He had the opportunity, it 
must be remembered, to profit by the unhappy 
experiences of his predecessors, General Buller 
and the rest. He certainly has not erred on the 
side of leniency to non-combatants. Buller, by 
the way, has been the great idol of London 
drawing-rooms for some weeks past. Meantime, 
General Roberts will before this time have learned 
that after he had embarked for England the Boer 
guerrillas had stirred themselves to a very un- 


The Unending 
Strife on 
the Veldt. 
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pleasant activity, fighting at 
widely separated points in 
the Transvaal, the Orange 
River Colony, and finally, 
in some numbers, passing 
over into Cape Colony. 


‘ As instances of 
ecent 
Boer recent Boer ac- 
Successes. tivity it is to be 
noted that on November 22 
the British surrendered 400 
men and 2 guns at Dewets- 
dorp, southwest of Bloem- 
fontein, in the Orange Free 
State ; while on December 
13, in a fight at Nooitge- 
dacht, in the mountains west 
of Pretoria, the British 
troops under General Clem- 
ents lost 573 prisoners, in 
addition to losing 65 killed 
and wounded. Within afew 
days of that time the Boers 
also captured 120 men of Brabant’s Horse. The 
especial cause of military excitement in the earlier 
part of December was the daring raid of the Boer 
general, De Wet, whose object it was to invade 
Cape Colony. The English general, Knox, used 
every effort and resource to intercept and, if 
possible, to capture the most wily and active 
of all the alert commanders that the Boers have 
yet produced. More than once De Wet was 
turned back from the Orange River, and more 
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HUNTING DE WET. 
THE DisGusTED Doa: “ Better get some salt, Kitchener! ” 


From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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HOW THE ENGLISH TROOPS NOW LOOK AND WORK IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


(Assisting a demoralized locomotive.) 


than once it was announced that he was cornered 
and would certainly be captured. But he made 
good his escape, and later in the month Cape 
Colony was successfully invaded at two different 
crossings of the Orange River. It was hoped by 
the Boers to incite an uprising of the Cape Colony 
Dutch in certain districts where sentences for 
treason were arousing bitter disaffection. 


On December 6 there was a great 
The Cape and picturesque gathering of many 
thousands of Boers at the little town 
of Worcester, in Cape Colony. The occasion 
was the meeting of a league or ‘‘bond”’ of the 
Dutch-speaking people. Mr. Cronwright-Schrei- 
ner made a violent speech in attack upon Sir 
Alfred Milner, the British governor of Cape 
Colony, who has now been appointed by Mr. 
Chamberlain as civil governor of the two an- 
nexed republics. The British authorities, in 
fear of insurrection, were present at Worcester 
with a force of troops, and the congress was 
held in the open air, with British artillery 
trained on the assembled multitude from various 
points of vantage. This was not calculated to 
allay race feeling. The call of Lord Kitchener 
for more troops, and the fresh outburst of hos- 
tilities, caused the postponement of the elaborate 
programme of festivities and religious celebra- 
tions that had been planned for January 3 in 
honor of Lord Roberts’ home-coming. But no 
postponement of the official programme could 
affect the popular demonstration with which Lord 
Roberts was sure to be greeted. 
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MR. GULLY, ON HIS REELECTION AS SPEAKER OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


(He is returning thanks from the steps leading to the Speak- 
er’s chair.)—From the Illustrated London News. 


ateniied The new Parliament was convened, as 

Meeting of had been expected, on December 3. 

Parliament. The Queen’s address on the opening 
of the special session of Parliament on December 
6 was the shortest on record, and in that regard 
it compared curiously with President McKin- 
ley’s message, read at the opening of Congress, 
on December 3, which is the longest on record. 
The address asked, in a sentence, for approval of 
financial plans to meet war bills. Mr. Brodrick, 
the new war secretary, stated plainly that the 
estimates of the government last July as to the cost 
of the war were much too sanguine, and that 
it is not now expected that the high rate of mili- 
tary expenditure will be diminished before the Ist 
of April, owing to the difficulties of the guerrilla 
campaign. Mr. Brodrick went on to say that it 
was not surprising that the British found it hard 
to do in a country as large as Spain, Cuba, and 
the Philippines put together what it took 400,000 
Frenchmen to do in Spain at the beginning of 
the century, what it took 227,000 Spaniards to 
do in Cuba, and what it would take 100,000 
Americans to do in the Philippines. Mr. Brod- 
rick’s comparisons will not bear analysis. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, explained his plan for raising $80,000,- 
000, and was supported by a vote of 284 to 8. 





The Irish members conspicuously ab- 
sented themselves from this special 
session, Mr. Healy alone being pres- 
ent. The others were attending the convention 
of the United Irish League at Dublin, under the 
leadership of Mr. William O’Brien, who has now 
come forward in place of Mr. Redmond as the 
accepted head of the Irish Nationalist movement. 
This Irish convention at Dublin took far stronger 
ground against the British in South Africa than 
the Africanders themselves took at their conven- 
tion at Worcester. The parliamentary session 
was characterized by very bitter attacks upon 
Mr. Chamberlain from the Liberal side of the 
House. He and his family were charged with 
being very largely interested in Birmingham 
firms to which have been accorded all sorts of 
war-supply contracts. Mr. Chamberlain bore the 
attacks with unexpected forbearance, and subse- 
quently surprised the Liberals by a very frank 
and statesmanlike speech on the whole South 
African situation, in which he outlined as fully 
as he could his plans and ideas for the future 
government of the annexed republics. His plan, 
in a word, is to treat the Dutch in the Orange 
River Colony and the Transvaal in the same way 


Incidents 
of the 
Session. 


SIR MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH EXPLAINING FINANCIAL 
MEASURES TO THE HOUSE. 
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that the Dutch are treated in Cape Colony, at as 
early a date as the Dutch themselves will allow 
this to be done. It is to be feared, however, that 
the Dutch will be so disobliging as to go on 
fighting for some time, and that Kitchener will 
adopt more and more stringent methods, main- 
taining the policy of burning farmhouses and 
Weylerizing the disaffected regions. 


England's England's difficulties in subjugating 
Minor Troubles the Boers in South Africa have tended 

in Africa. for many months to obscure certain 
developments in other portions of the Dark Con- 
tinent which would otherwise have attracted 
world-wide notice. ‘The siege of Kumassi by the 
Ashantis in the early summer of 1900 was re- 
sisted by the handful of British troops under Sir 
Frederick Hodgson with no less heroism than 
was simultaneously displayed by the imprisoned 
foreigners in the British legation at Peking. At 
one time this stronghold of the Gold Coast was sur- 
rounded by 10,000 hostile natives. The march 














BLOWING UP A BOER FARMHOUSE. 
(From a genuine photograph taken by an officer.) 


of the relief column commanded by Colonel Will- 
cocks, and the subsequent punitive expeditions— 
the details of which have only become known in 
London within the past month—were as severe 
tests of the British soldier’s qualities of endur- 
ance and pluck as have been afforded by any of 
the campaigning in the Transvaal and Natal. 
The region of the Gold Coast seems at last to 
have been entirely reconquered by the British 
troops, with the aid of the loyal native levies. 
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SIR F. M. HODGSON. 
(Governor of Ashanti, besieged in Kumassi.) 


In November last a rising of the Ogaden 
Somalis in the Jubaland province of British East 
Africa was reported. These tribes are aggres- 
sive, and have gradually pushed southward in 
the British sphere of influence. The facts of the 
present situation have been very meagerly re- 
ported, but there is a feeling in England that the 
outlook is serious. 


The United Lue developments of the past month 
States have at least made plain the policy of 
and China. the United States in the negotiations 
conducted at Peking. Whatever may be in- 
ferred as to the attitude of other nations in this 
crisis, the Washington Government has made its 
purposes fully known. President McKinley, in 
his annual message to Congress on December 3, 
after reviewing the history of the Boxer out- 
break and the siege of the foreigners in Peking, 
said : 

The policy of the United States through all this try- 
ing period was clearly announced ‘and scrupulously 
carried out. <A circular note to the powers dated July 
8 proclaimed our attitude. Treating the condition in 
the north as one of virtual anarchy, in which the great 
provinces of the south and southeast had no share, we 
regarded the local authorities in the latter quarters as 
representing the Chinese people, with whom we sought 
to remain in peace and friendship. Our declared aims 
involved no war against the Chinese nation. We ad- 











GENERAL FREY, COMMANDING THE FRENCH TROOPS, IN HIS OFFICE IN THE INNER 
OR IMPERIAL CITY OF PEKING. 


hered to the legitimate office of rescuing the imperiled 
legation, obtaining redress for wrongs already suffered, 
securing wherever possible the safety of American life 
and property in China, and preventing a spread of the 
disorders or their recurrence. 


The United States was in full harmony with Rus- 
sia regarding the restoration of the imperial power 
at Peking, holding that ‘‘ effective reparation for 
wrongs suffered and an enduring settlement that 
will make their recurrence impossible can best be 
brought about under an authority which the 
Chinese nation reverences and obeys.” In the 
matter of indemnity, the President was inclined 
to seek increased guarantees of security for the 
rights and immunities of foreigners, together with 
the ‘‘open door” to commerce, rather than heavy 
money payments. 


The demands agreed on in November 


What the ie é' 
Powers by the ministers at Peking as the ba- 
Demand. 


sis of negotiations with China proved 
to be not wholly satisfactory to the powers. To 
the article providing that twelve Chinese officials 
of high rank should be executed, the United States 
made the objection of impracticability, and in this 
objection Russiaconcurred. All the other nations, 
with the exception of Germany, finally accepted 
this view of the matter, and it was agreed by 
the powers that the Chinese Government should 
be charged with the infliction of the severest 
punishment on the principal offenders that it is 
able to inflict. Guarantees must be given that 
these men will be so punished, and the powers 
must have evidence that the punishments have 
been carried out.in good faith. On the subject 
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of indemnity, it was decided 
that the Chinese Govern- 
ment should acknowledge li- 
ability for injuries to govern- 
ments, corporations, and 
persons, and agree to pay 
damages, actual and exem- 
plary, to be fixed in such 
manner as the peace pleni- 
potentiaries should decide. 
The United States and Rus- 
sia declared in favor of trans- 
ferring the indemnity ques- 
tion to the permanent court 
of arbitration at The Hague. 
The other demands already 
adopted by the ministers, to 
several of which the United 
States objected, but for the 
sake of harmony finally ac.. 
cepted, are, in substance, as 
follows : 

The erection by China of a 
monument to Baron von Ketteler and the sending of an 
imperial prince to Berlin to make apology for his murder. 

Officials failing to prevent outrages on foreigners in 
their districts shall be dismissed and punished. 

A single minister of foreign affairs shall be ap- 
pointed, displacing the Tsung-li-Yamen, or foreign 
board. 

National intercourse between the diplomatic corps 
and the Emperor shall be permitted. 

Forts along the Peiho, between Peking and Taku, 
and forts on the coast of Pechili, shall be razed. 

The importation of arms and munitions of war shall 
be prohibited. 

Permanent foreign guards at the Peking legations 
and at points between Peking and Taku shall be main- 
tained. 

Edicts for the suppression of the Boxers shall be 
posted throughout the empire for two years. 

Monuments shall be erected by China in international 
burial-places that have been profaned. 

New treaties of trade and navigation shall be nego- 
tiated. 

Chinese employed by foreigners shall be paid indem- 
nity for injuries; but this is not to include the native 
Christians not employed by foreigners. 


Additional delay in the signing of the note con- 
taining these demands was caused by Great Brit- 
ain’s objection to certain phraseology in the 
agreement. Karly in December, General Chaf- 
fee, in command of the United States legation 
guard, made a protest to Field-Marshal Count 
von Waldersee against the looting of Chinese 
imperial buildings. It was reported that Gen- 
eral Chaffee expressed himself so vigorously in 
his letter to Count von Waldersee that the letter 
was returned. But a second letter proved more 
acceptable to the German commandey, and steps 
were taken to prevent looting in future. 




















Our Adventures The Hon. Oscar 8. Straus does not pre- 

nthe tend to be a sheriff, and still less does 
Mediterranean. the Hon. Lloyd C. Griscom, who has 
represented us at Constantinople as chargé d’ affaires 
in the absence of Mr. Straus, who is now in this 
country. Mr. Straus succeeded in getting the 
Turkish Government to acknowledge its obliga- 
tion in the matter of an indemnity for the de- 
struction of American college buildings in Ar- 
menia, and he further succeeded in securing 
repeated promises that a specified sum of money 
should be paid. But, as we have said, he was 
not a sheriff, and he could not levy on the Sul- 
tan’s versonal effects in the Yildiz palace. It 
was supposed, however, that our newest battle- 
ship, the Kentucky, might virtually play the réle 
of sheriff when Capt. Colby M. Chester was in- 
structed to visit the Turkish port of Smyrna with 
that fine example of our shipbuilding. But after 
Captain Chester had run up to Constantinople to 
enjoy the hospitality of the Sultan, the Kentucky, 
in due course, about the 17th of December, 
weighed anchor at Smyrna and proceeded by way 
of the Suez Canal on her journey to Manila. 
And on that same date it was declared at Wash- 
ington that this had not proved to be the psycho- 
logical moment for pressing the Sublime Porte 
to pay up. The idea had prevailed for a few 
days that the missionary claim had been met in- 
directly through an increased price to be paid to 
the Cramps by the Turkish Government for a 
cruiser ; but it does not appear that the contract 
for that long-discussed cruiser has been signed. 











THE KENTUCKY AS OUR NEW MINISTER TO TURKEY. 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 
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MR. OSCAR S. STRAUS, 


Meanwhile, the Turkish Government has persist- 
ently refused to permit Dr. Norton, appointed 
by our Government as consul to Khartum, to es- 
tablish his office there with the customary ex- 
equatur. Mr. Straus has resigned, and our 
minister to Switzerland, Mr. Leishman, takes 
the vacant place, Minister Hardy in turn being 
transferred from Greece to Switzerland. Charles 
S. Francis, of New York, goes to Athens. 
What the Kentucky did not accomplish by 
going to Smyrna it seems that the little auxil- 
iary cruiser Dixie was able to perform in the case 
of our modest claim of $5,000 against the gov- 
ernment of Morocco. The Dixie was instructed 
to promote the effort of our consul-general at 
Tangier, Mr. Gummere, to collect an indemnity 
for the killing of a naturalized citizen at Fez. 
The consul-general telegraphed on December 18 
that the money had been paid. 


The twentieth century must show 
great changes in the dominions of the 
Turkish Sultan. When railways grid- 
iron Asia Minor, Armenian massacres will have 
gone out of date, and meritorious educational en- 
terprises, by whomsoever conducted, will not be 
carried on at a hazard of life as well as prop- 
erty. It is very interesting to note, as one of the 
definite projects with which the new era opens, 
that the Germans have secured the right, made 
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THE PROPOSED SULTAN-ABDUL-HAMID BRIDGE OVER THE BOSPORUS. 


the plans, and are about to enter upon the work 
of building the long-proposed bridge across the 
Bosporus at Constantinople which will give Asia 
Minor and the Orient direct railway communi- 
cation with Europe. Our illustration shows the 
massive bridge of granite and steel that has been 
designed by the Bosporus Railway Company 
as the connecting link between the railways of 
Europe and the trans-Asiatic, or Bagdad, road 
that the Germans are constructing. This bridge 
will be built on just the same spot as was occu- 
pied in ancient times by a military bridge built 
by Greek engineers, over which on one occasion 
it is recorded that Darius marched with 800,000 
Persian soldiers. Industry, 
rather than war, supplies the 
twentieth - century motive 
for engineering projects. 


Spain and the There is some 


Spanish- rome ae 
speaking 1eason to think 
World. that to Spain 


the new century will bring 
many compensations for the 
losses of territory and pres- 
tige it has suffered in the 
century that is now at an 
end. Of all the geograph- 
ical changes that the polit- 
ical map of the world has 
undergone since the early 
years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the shrinkage in the 
dominions of Spain is the 
most remarkable. At the 








=} belonged to Spain, except 
| Brazil, which belonged to 
Portugal, and the Guiana set- 
tlements, which were then 
mere trading points on the 
northern coast. All of Cen- 
tral America and Mexico be- 
longed to Spain; and in 
what is now the United 
States, Spain owned Florida 
and avery large part of all 
the territory west of the Mis- 
sissippi, including California 
and the Pacific Coast as far 
north as Puget Sound. For 
a generation previous to the 
year 1800, even the vast 
Louisiana territory also be- 
longed to Spain. In addi- 
tion to these continental colo- 
nies, Spain owned Cuba and 
other West Indian islands, and, off the coast 
of Asia, the great Philippine group. What is 
left to the Spaniards is, after all, by far their 
most valuable possession — namely, Spain it- 
self. There is a point of view from which it 
may be said that Spain has really lost nothing at 
all. The people of Spain, the common citizens, 
have clearly gained rather than lost. A few 
merchants of Barcelona, it is true, have been de- 
prived of profitable markets which were theirs 
by virtue of exclusive tariff arrangements, while 
a certain number of army officers and civil offi- 
cials have lost the opportunity to go out to the 
colonies to fatten on the gains of corrupt admin- 











opening of the century the 
whole of South America 


THE QUEEN REGENT OF SPAIN RECEIVING THE DELEGATES TO THE SPANISH- 
AMERICAN CONGRESS IN THE ROYAL PALACE AT MADRID. 























Julio Betancourt, Colombia. Alejandro Deusttia, Peru. 
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Eusebio Machian, Paraguay. Vincente A.Quesada, Argentina, 


PROMINENT DELEGATES TO THE HISPANO-AMERICAN CONGRESS AT MADRID. ~ 


istration. But to the common people of Spain, 
Cuba and the Philippines had come to mean 
nothing at all except an empty point of pride and 
a terrible military tax, both of money and of the 
blood of their sons. The mere sundering of the 
bond of political sovereignty does not make the 
Spanish - speaking world any smaller. On the 
other hand, Spain’s final withdrawal from politi- 
cal participation in the affairs ef the New World, 
by virtue of the loss of Cuba, is likely enough 
to be the beginning of a new and a better rela- 
tionship between the whole of Spanish America 
and the European mother-country. 


The Spanish- This has already been illustrated very 


American kj j . ° 
duce a strikingly by the important congress 
Madrid. that has within a few weeks been held 


at Madrid, under the auspices of the Spanish 
Government, and made up of distinguished rep- 
resentatives from all the countries of Spanish 
America, for the purpose of discussing questions 
of mutual interest having to do with social and 
economic progress. Spain’s retention of Cuba 
against the will of the greater part of the Cubans 
themselves had made impossible the closest and 
most cordial relations between the Spanish- 
American republics and the old country ; for the 
reason that the rebellious attitude of the Cubans 





Justo Sierra, Mexico. Leonidas P. Arteta, Ecuador. 


Antonino Zérraga, Venezuela. 
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was a constant reminder of the long and terrible 
struggle of the continental provinces themselves, 
during the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
to secure their own emancipation. Henceforth, 
having given up all claim to further authority in 
the Western Hemisphere, Spain is in a position 
to cultivate trade, commerce, and friendly rela- 
tions of all kinds, based on community of race, 
language, and literature, with the assurance that 
her efforts to establish mutually profitable con- 
nections will not be misunderstood. It is likely 
enough that there are some Spaniards who, with 
lingering sentiments of enmity toward the United 
States, would like to promote interstate alliances 
among the Spanish-American republics in a 
spirit of opposition to the growing power of 
English-speaking North America. But such an 
idea could not be successful, and is not at all 
likely to have encouragement. The wiser thought 
in Spain is that conditions are almost or quite 
ripe for the establishment of mutually favorable 
reciprocity arrangements between Spain and the 
United States. There is nothing but friendly 
feeling in this country toward Spain, and there is 
the most cordial desire that the resources of the 
Iberian Peninsula should have rapid develop- 
ment. The Spanish colonial system was so cor- 
rupt that it poisoned government, not merely in 
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Manila and Havana, but in Madrid itself. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the pop- 
ulation of Spain was estimated at practically 
10,000,000. There seems to have been no census 
since 1887, when the population, in round figures, 
was 17,500,000. The Spanish climate is good, 
and the race is hardy. Lord Salisbury’s intima- 
tion, in that famous speech of his in which he 
referred to ‘‘living” nations and ‘‘dying” na- 
tions, that the Spaniards were disappearing, is 
true only in a relative sense. It is probable that 
there are now something like 60,000,000 white 
people in the world speaking the Spanish lan- 
guage and descended from Spanish stock. It 
will not be a great while before there are 
25,000,000 in Spain alone, and 100,000,000 in 
Mexico, the West Indies, Central America, and 
South America. 


It must~ not be supposed that this 
Prien Madrid congress accomplished any re- 

sults of immediately startling signifi- 
cance; but such a gathering of representative 
Spanish-Americans must make to some extent 
for peace and progress in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It took strong action in favor of an ar- 
bitration tribunal to settle all Spanish-American 
disputes. It initiated measures looking toward 
the unification of the civil, penal, and adminis- 
trative laws of the Latin-American countries, as 
well as of Spain and Portugal, in order to find at 
least a common basis of principles. It gave at- 
tention to such questions as emigration ; inter- 
national copyright ; postal, telegraph, and cable 
rates; international banking facilities, and re- 
ciprocal trade and commerce. Spain's delegates 
made it plain that their chief object at present is 
access to the markets of Latin America. As re- 
spects arbitration, the congress resolved in favor 
of going much farther than the Hague Peace 
Conference in the direction of making arbitration 
proceedings compulsory. It is to be noted that 
Sefior Sierra, the delegate from Mexico, took oc- 
casion in the conference to declare that there 
could be no conflict or incompatibility between this 
Madrid congress and the one that is to be held 
next winter in the City of Mexico, in which the 
United States is to participate, and which is the 
successor of the Pan-American Congress that was 
held at Washington some eleven years ago. No 
action of any kind was taken in the conference 
which could be considered as unfriendly toward 
the United States. 


The sixth Mexico certainly has every reason to 
Inauguration Cherish its good relations with this 
of Diaz. country, which have had so much to 
do with its recent tranquillity and prosperity. 





It has had the good fortune to let well enougn 
alone in political affairs, and to continue in office, 
from term to term, a president who has known 
how to maintain order and keep out of foreign 
complications. President Porfirio Diaz was in- 
augurated on December 1 for the sixth time. 
He was first elected president in 1876, when he 





























PRESIDENT PORFIRIO DIAZ, OF MEXICO. 


served one term and was succeeded by Gonzalez. 
In 1884, Diaz was elected again by a great major- 
ity, and since then the one-term provision of the 
constitution has been set aside to enable him to 
hold office from term to term. His recent reélec- 
tions have involved no more contest, apparently, 
than Washington encountered in his two elec- 
tions. He has transformed the country over 
which he presides. It is said that during the 
forty-five years previous to his first election there 
had been in Mexico more than two hundred revo- 
lutions and about fifty different rulers. Diaz has 
wholly changed all this. He has been wise 
enough to cultivate American friendship and to 
welcome American railways, miners, and invest- 
ors. He has established schools in which he 
requires the study of the English language. In 
the quarter-century of his rule he has seen the 
population of the country increase about 50 per 
cent., while its production, industry, and wealth 
have increased in a far higher ratio, and its pub- 
lic finances have been brought from disorder into 
an excellent condition. From small beginnings, 
Diaz has seen the railway system grow until now 
more than eight thousand miles are under opera- 
tion. This great administrator, whose achieve- 
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ments entitle him to be ranked with the foremost 
statesmen of his generation, was seventy years 
old on the 15th of last September. 


Settlement of One of the most important questions 
the Franco- ever settled by arbitration between 
Boundary. nations has now been determined by 
the Swiss Government, acting in the matter of 
the boundary dispute between France and Brazil 
respecting the proper extent of French Guiana. 
The question had been an open one for three 
centuries. ‘The French claim had gradually 
grown in definiteness and- extent until French 
Guiana was asserted to reach to the banks of the 
Amazon River. The disputed territory included 
about 150,000 square miles, being practically 
equal to the combined area of New England, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. Switzerland was 
selected as the arbitrator in 1897. The award 
gives about 3,000 square miles of the disputed 
territory to France,and about 147,000 square miles 
to Brazil, which great republic is thus allowed 
to retain the state of Para, with its rich mines. 
French Guiana will henceforth, therefore, be 
limited by the Oyapoc’ River and the Tumuc 
Humac Mountains on the southeast and south. 


No item of news in the college and 
university: world has attracted so 
much attention lately as the announce- 
ment that President Gilman would retire from 
his quarter of a century’s work at the Johns 
Hopkins University with the end of the present 
academic year. It has been his merit and his 
good fortune to have played the leading part in 
the organization of real university work in this 


President 
Gilman’s 
Retirement. 
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PRESIDENT DANIEL C, GILMAN. 


country, the astonishing growth of which is il- 
lustrated by a statistical table that our readers 
will find in this number of the Review, on page 
81. We also beg to call attention to an admi- 
rable article secured for this number of the Rer- 
view from the pen of Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler on the significance of President Gilman’s 
administration at the Johns Hopkins. Besides 
his long career as educator and educational ad- 
ministrator, Dr. Gilman has rendered useful ser- 
vice in many other public capacities. It is to be 
noted, as bearing incidentally upon the greater 
freedom he will have henceforth for such general 
offices in the community, that he was chosen 
president of the National Civil Service Reform 
League at its recent annual meeting in New 
York, succeeding the Hon. Carl Schurz, who had 
in turn succeeded Mr. George William Curtis. 


the © Perhaps no other great university in 
pulent * 
University all history has developed quite so fast 
of Chicago. os the University of Chicago under 
President Harper’s energetic administration, with 
the aid of Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s large and 
frequent gifts of money. At the convocation 
exercises of this university held in Chicago on 
December 18, it was announced that Mr. Rocke- 
feller had made another gift of $1,500,000. His 
gifts to this one institution, covering a period of 
a little more than eleven years, now aggregate 
almost $10,000,000. There have also been other 
generous gifts, chiefly from citizens of Chicago. 
On the occasion of the announcement of this 
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new benefaction of Mr. Rockefeller’s, President 
Harper is reported to have spoken as follows : 

Whatever may have happened in other universities, 
in the University of Chicago neither the trustees, nor 
the president, nor any one in official position, has at 
any time called an instructor to account for any public 
utterances which he may have made. 

In order not to be misunderstood, I wish to say that 
no donor of funds to the university—and I include in 
the number of donors the founder of the university, 
Mr. Rockefeller—has ever by a single word or act indi- 
sated his dissatisfaction with the instruction given to 
the students of the university or with the public ex- 
pression of opinion made by an officer of the university. 
I vouch for the truth of this statement, and I trust it 
may have the largest possible publicity. 


The allusion in the first sentence 

Dr. Ross and ° 
the Stanford quoted above had particular refer- 
University. ence, it may be supposed, to the cir- 
cumstances under which Prof. Edward A. Ross 
was some weeks ago forced to resign from the 
chair of economics and sociology in the Stanford 
University, of California, Dr. Ross was re- 





























PROFESSOR EDWARD A. ROSS. 


garded as one of the wheel-horses of the Stanford 
faculty, and had for vears worked prodigiously 
for the university, where his popularity as a 
teacher was unbounded... In ‘the campaign of 
1896 he had supported Mr. Bryan,—not as a 
politician, but as a theoretical and practical be- 












liever in bimetallism. His views on the silver 
question, however, do not seem to have counted 
very much to his disadvantage. He had more 
recently been invited to make two or three ad- 
dresses, in one of which he had stated the well- 
known and very sound labor arguments by which 






































MRS. LELAND STANFORD. 


it is shown that white workers in competition 
with Asiatics are likely to be injured, as respects 
their higher standard of living. In another 
speech he had pointed out the obvious fact 
that there is at the present day a decided tend- 
ency toward the increase of municipal functions, 
although he himself favored private rather than 
public operation of street railways and similar 
agencies. Mrs. Stanford, the surviving founder 
of the university, it appears, was so unfortunate 
in her advisers as to be persuaded that Ross was 
hurting the university -nd ought to be dismissed. 
If a professor in Harvard, Yale, or Princeton had 
made speeches like those of Professor Ross on coo- 
lie immigration or municipal monopolies, it would 
not have occurred to anybody that he should be 
made to suffer for it. But because the university 
in question exists by virtue of the generosity of 
Mrs. Stanford, its president, Dr. Jordan, is said 
to have submitted to her wishes in a matter be- 
longing to the strictly educational organization 
and work of the institution. The subject has made 
a prodigious stir in California. It is not true that 
freedom of speech in our colleges and universities 
is seriously endangered ; but such unfortunate oc- 
currences as this one in California tend to confuse 
standards, to create prejudices, and to make need- 
less disturbance of the university atmosphere. 
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When Congress came together in De- 
cember it was the programme of the 
influential leaders of the Republican 
party to try at this session to enact a ship-sub- 
sidy bill, to reduce war taxation, to provide for 
an enlarged and reorganized army, to reapportion 
membership in the House according to the new 
census, to dispose in some way of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, and perhaps to pass a Nicara- 
gua Canal bill. Undoubtedly, the development 
of the American merchant marine is a laudable 
desire ; and men like Senator Frye—who has had 


Congress 
at Work. 












































HON. WILLIAM P. FRYE, OF MAINE. 
(In charge of the ship-subsidy bill.) 


the subject at heart for many years—are prompted 
by patriotic zeal. Senator Hanna has of late be- 
come the most pronounced champion of the sub-’ 
sidy plan, and in spite of all assertions to the 
contrary it is not to be believed that Mr. Hanna 
is urging the measure with a view to the promo- 
tion of any particular private interests. No pro- 
posal of this nature, perhaps, has ever been made 
at Washington where both the advocates and the 
opponents were more clearly actuated by regard 
for the public welfare. 


Shall We “+ the beginning of the Civil War, 

Subsidize When the bulk of the ocean carrying 
Steamships? trade was in wooden ships, our mer- 
chant marine was about as extensive as that of 
England, and incomparably greater than that of 
any other country. At the end of the Civil War 
it had almost disappeared from the seas. Since 
that time, ships under the American flag have 


done only an inconsiderable part of the work of 
carrying our ocean freight. For thirty years we 
liave had able men in public life and in business 
who have regarded it as disadvantageous to our 
national position in every way that our imports 
and exports should be carried under alien flags ; 
and they have considered the matter as chiefly one 
of tariffs and subsidies. But we have also had 
other public men and business men who have be- 
lieved that the whole question turned upon the 
building of ships, and that we could never have 
a merchant marine unless we (1) admitted for- 
eign-built ships to American registry, and (2) re- 
vived American shipbuilding by admitting free 
of duty all materials entering into the construc- 
tion of ships. As against both of these different 
groups, there was a third opinion, to the effect 
that industrial development follows a certain nat- 
ural order; and that, without much regard to 
high tariffs or low tariffs, subsidies or no subsi- 
dies, American shipbuilding and the American 
merchant marine would have reasserted’ them- 
selves when the proper time had come. This 
third view seems to have gained strength from 
some important recent facts. 


- Natural conditions have at length de- 
e Course of ‘ ‘ 
Natural — veloped the iron and steel business of 
Development. this country to such an extent that it 
now far surpasses that of any other. And since 
we can easily produce and sell iron and steel at. 
lower figures than are possible in England or 
elsewhere, we have, without any reference to the 
pros and cons of tariffs, come to the point where 
we can build steel ships in open competition with 
the shipyards 
yy of Great Brit- 
ain and Ger- 
many. Thus 
the shipbuild- 
ing industry, 
aided to some 
extent by the 
wise’ system of 
distributing 
the Govern- 
ment’s warship 
work to differ- 
ent builders, is 
developing at a 
remarkable 
pace. It would 
seem as if our 
shipbuilding 
interests might 
henceforth— 
like all other 
American in- 
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dustries that rely mainly upon cheap steel—grow 
without concerning themselves much about tariffs 
or governmental favors. May it not be similarly 
true that American capital will at an early date be 
ready to enter largely upon the business of oper- 
ating ships under the American flag? Mr. James 
J. Hill, president of the Great Northern Railroad 
system, who is adding several more large ships 
to the fleet which he already operates on the Pa- 
cific, has told us very plainly that if Congress 
chooses to pay out millions in subsidies his com- 
pany will cheerfully accept its share, but that in 
any case it would go on just the same with its 
steamships. During the past two years, our for- 
eign trade has been much greater than at any 
previous time. But, after all, this foreign com- 
merce is only as a drop in the bucket compared 
with our vast domestic trade; and, moreover, 
the home trade is relatively much more profitable. 


It was not solely the Confederate cruis- 
ers that caused the permanent disap- 
pearance of our ocean ships. A more 
profound cause was the construction, just after 
the war, of the network of Western railroads. 
The rapid agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment of our own country afforded opportunities 
for all the capital we had to spare, and for much 
of the surplus capital of Europe. Why should 
New Englanders, from 1865 to 1885, send their 
sons to the hard and ill-rewarded life of the sea, 
when the rich prairies of Illinois, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, and other Western States were theirs 
for the taking, aud were now made accessible by 
scores of thousands of miles of new railroads ? 
And why should Eastern capitalists and mer- 
chants continue to operate lines of wooden cargo 
ships on the high seas in competition with Nor- 
wegian, Italian, and British freighters, when they 
could sell their ships to European sailors and in- 
vest their money much more safely and profitably 
in the development of the resources of our own 
continent ? ‘To put it briefly, we have not in the 
past thirty years been sailing the high seas in 
search of odd jobs of freight work at moderate 
remuneration, for the simple reason that both our 
capital and our labor have been able to find so 
much better reward, at so much less risk, right 
here at home. 


Why We Gave 
Up Ocean 
Freighting. 


But during the past three or four years 
our new conditions of prosperity have 
increased by stupendous amounts the 
free capital available for investment. Why, then, 
have we not reached the point, at length, of in- 
vesting largely in lines of ocean steamships ? 
Again the answer seems perfectly clear when one 
looks beneath the surface. We have been en- 


Investing New 
American 
Capital. 


gaged in the process of buying back from Europe 
our own railroads and other home enterprises. 
For instance, several years ago a very large part 
of the stock of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany was owned in Europe. Butat the last clos- 
ing of the books for dividend payment, several 
weeks ago, it was found that much the greater 
part of this stock had come back to the United 
States, and was now in the hands of American 
owners. Heretofore, we have sent abroad hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth each year of 
wheat, flour, cotton, pork, beef, and other prod- 
ucts to pay interest and dividends on American 
stocks and bonds held by European investors ; 
but more lately we have been sending these sup- 
plies abroad, together with a greatly increasing 
quantity of our manufactures, especially of iron - 
and steel and machinery, and have been bringing 
back American securities inreturn. In due time 
Americans will own American railroads, just as 
Englishmen own English railroads. And, indeed, 
it is not unlikely that tosome extent we may turn 
the tables ; for a prominent American street-rail- 
road man is even now investing a great deal of 
money in building an underground electrical rail- 
road in London. 


Shipping NOW What has all this to do with the 
pping fi : f 
Will Have ocean freighting business? Assur- 
‘ts Turn. edly it has much to do. The oppor- 
tunities for Eastern boys to make profitable 
homes on rich government land in the West,— 
opportunities that seemed almost unlimited some 
years ago,—are practically at an end. The cen- 
ter of population has not moved much in the ten 
years of this last census period. The growth of 
the industrial population on the Atlantic sea- 
board has been comparatively rapid. Capital 
has increased in abundance and in power of con- 
centration, while interest rates have fallen. The 
time has come when American capitalists feel 
themselves able to exploit outlying fields on a 
systematic plan. Take, for example, the Boston 
Fruit Company, which, with its enterprise, sys- 
tem, and ample capital, has done so much al- 
ready for the improvement of parts of the West 
Indies. This company has established an ocean 
steamship line on business principles, without any 
dependence upon government subsidies, just as 
Mr. Hill’s railway system has found it advanta- 
geous to operate steamships, not only on the 
Great Lakes, but also on the Pacific Ocean. It 
is certainly true that for many reasons there 
ought to be more ships carrying the American 
flag and sailing regularly from our ports to those 
of South America. Our coast trade takes care of 
itself under the simple rule that restricts it to 
vessels flying the American flag. It would 
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scarcely be practicable to apply an analogous 
principle to our shipping trade with South 
America ; although, if something of that kind 
were possible, it would promptly produce the 
desired results. The South Americans sell their 
products very largely to us, but they buy their 
manufactured goods from Europe. The conse- 
quence is a triangular course of trade. Euro- 
pean ships take our cotton, wheat, machinery, or 
other supplies to Liverpool, London, or Ham- 
burg, take a return cargo of European manufac- 
tured goods to Buenos ‘Ayres or Rio de Janeiro, 
then bring a cargo of South.American hides or 
coffee to New York. Thus it happens that a 
great deal of American freight destined for 
South America must first go to Europe. If we 
are to try the plan of subsidizing ocean steam- 
ships, it would seem better to aid in the estab- 
lishment of certain specific lines—as, for in- 
stance, two or three lines between the United 
States and South America—than to subsidize 
in a general way the sailing of American ships 
across the Atlantic and the Pacific. 


Do Ships Make South- American trade is desirable, to 
the Trade or be sure; but the American manu- 

Follow It? facturer hitherto has had better mar- 
kets nearer home. When the profitable opportu- 
nity for selling American cotton and other goods 
in the Orient arose, the direct shipping facilities 
followed in prompt order. The general South- 
American market is a field that American manu- 
facturers and merchants will determine some 
day to invade on a large scale. When that time 
comes, is it not likely that the shipping facilities 
will readily accommodate themselves to the de- 
mand? As for the trans-oceanic traffic, as with 
Europe, is it not reasonable to suppose that a re- 
vival of American ownership and operation of 
passenger and freight ships will naturally and in 
due course follow the rapid development of our 
shipbuilding? Is there not danger that a sub- 
sidy bill will demoralize our shipping interests 
rather than stimulate them in a healthy way, and 
that one or more syndicates or combinations 
might absorb most of the treasury bonus—leading 
either to the discouragement of other men’s enter- 
prises or else to constant further demands for the 
extension of the subsidy scheme ? These questions 
are not necessarily to be answered in the nega. 
tive. There is much to be said on both sides. 
But the subject is one that ought to be a little 
better understocd by the intelligent public before 
final action is taken at Washington. Tt is a sub- 
ject that should be carefully inquired into by 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, commer- 
cial clubs, and business men’s organizations in 
our towns and cities of the interior as well as of 


the seaboard ; for a policy, if entered upon, 
should be undertaken deliberately and with a full 
determination to achieve specific rather than gen- 
eral results. 


Mr. McKinley, in his message to Con. 
as ee oy, gress—the most extended message, 
by the way, that any of our Presi- 
dents has ever written—recommended ‘‘imme- 
diate action by the Congress on the measures 
to promote American shipping and _ foreign 
trade,’? and based this urgency upon the fact 
that ‘‘ American vessels during the past three 
years have carried about 9 per cent. of our 
exports and imports.” The subsidy measure 
was taken up promptly by the Senate, a vote of 
38 to 22 giving it the righ it of way over pending 
business which otherwise had priority. All the 
Democrats and Populists voted against, and all 
the Republicans voted for, taking the measure 
up. This did not mean, however, that all Re- 
publican Senators were in favor of it. Many 
Republican newspapers are opposed to the meas 
ure, claiming that it is both ill-advised as a gen- 
eral policy and objectionable in its details. The 
bill proposes to distribute a meximum of $9,008,- 
000 a year, on a sliding-scale principle + hith 
would probably give the bulk of the money to 
the largest and fastest liners entering the trans- 
atlantic trade, and which seems to neglect rela- 
tively the slower, more useful, and more neces- 
sary freight-carrying ships that would enter the 
South-American trade or carry our bulky com- 
modities either to Europe or to the Orient. Sen- 
ators Hanna and Frye made strong speeches in 
support of the bill, and Senator Lodge spoke 
against it. ‘le debate upon it after the holiday 
recess bids fair to continue for some days. 


jails Reference is frequently made to the 
Subsidizes- present policy of developing German 
Ships. shipping by means of mail subsidies. 
But it should be borne in mind that in Germany 
the government gives aid only to steamship lines 
in order to accomplish particular ends, and in all 
cases the details are prescribed with strictness. 
Thus, arrangements have within a few weeks 
been made for subsidizing an important service 
of steamers between Hamburg and: African ports, 
the plan being that the ships are to sail right 
around Africa, starting every two weeks, and 
taking alternate directions. On the Ist of the 
month a ship must leave Hamburg, stop at a 
Dutch or Belgian port, then, after calling at 
Lisbon, proceed down the west coast of Africa, 
with one or two stops before reaching Cape Town ; 
after which, with stops at the important points 
on the South-African and East-African coasts, 
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the vessel returns by way of the Red Sea and the 
Suez Canal, calls at Naples, stops again at Lisbon 
and on the Netherlands coast, and reports, via 
Bremerhaven, at Hamburg. The ship sailing 
two weeks later stops at the same places, but 
goes out by way of the Suez Canal and returns 
up the West-African coast. Under the same 
subsidy contract, a monthly branch line of steam- 
ers by way of Suez is to give additional facilities 
to trade with German East Africa, so that ports 
on that coast may have direct fortnightly service. 
The contract, which is an elaborate one, calls for 
a moderate but sufficient speed, and requires that 
the steamers to be used must be built in German 
yards, of German materials, on plans approved 
by the imperial chancellor. German trade is 
always to have preference over foreign trade 
in making up the cargoes of these ships, and the 
employees and agents of the company must be 
German subjects. The ships are all to be sub- 
ject to the right of the imperial chancellor to 
buy them or hire them in case of the partiai or 
complete mobilization of the navy, and no for- 
eign power may be allowed either to buy or hire 
any of the steamers of this line, even in time of 
peace, without the sanction of the imperial chan- 
cellor. If now we had the Nicaragua Canal 
opened, and were proposing to subsidize steam- 
ships, it might be desirable for us to adopt pre- 
cisely this German method, and give govern- 
ment aid to one or more lines sending steamships 
regularly in both directions entirely around the 
South- American continent. P 


aieter The administration policy respecting 
an Enlarged the enlargement of the army was out- 
Army. lined in the President’s Message, and 
immediately followed up in Congress by a meas- 
ure which was passed through the House of Rep- 
resentatives with unexpected promptness. Under 
existing law, the volunteer forces in the Philip- 
pines will have to be brought home in time for 
their discharge on American soil on June 30. 
We shall then be left with an army of less than 
35,000 men. Jhe President estimates that our 
fortifications at home require 18,000, and our 
posts and garrisons in various parts of. the coun- 
try 26,000 more, making a total of 44,000; 


while we shall need 50,000 or 60,000 men in the — 


Philippines for some time .to come. The Presi- 
dent's advice is that Congress should fix the limit 
of the regular army at a minimum of 60,000 
men, but should authorize him to enlist an addi- 
tional 40,000 for such time as the present exigen- 
cies may exist; referring, of course, chiefly to 
the conditions in the Philippines. The army bill 
reported in the House with the sanction of Sec- 
retary Root and the War Department, and pushed 








to a favorable vote, provides for the organization, 
with full complements of officers, of a fixed num- 
ber of regiments, to which the additional force of 
enlisted men would be temporarily attached. 
The bill passed the House on December 6 by a 
vote of 166 to 133, the division being on party 
lines, although four Eastern Democrats voted 
with the Republicans for the measure. The 
Democratic minority, while opposing this bill, 
did not agree upon any substitute. 


i An incident in the consideration of 
e . . . 
Canteen this army bill in the House was the 
Question. adoption of an amendment prohibit- 
ing what is known as the ‘‘army canteen.” 
This amendment was proposed and pushed by 
Mr. Littlefield, of Maine, and it abolishes the 
sale of intoxicating drinks at all army posts. 
The argument urged in favor of the army can- 
teen is that it provides a restricted system which 
avails largely to keep soldiers from the excessive 
use of adulterated and dangerous drinks, as sold 
at saloons in the neighborhood of all army posts. 
Some of the men who voted for Mr. Littlefield’s 
amendment, notably Mr. Grosvenor, of Ohio, 
declared that they did not believe that the can- 
teen system ought to be abolished, and that they 
agreed with the army authorities that the exist- 
ing system promotes temperance and decency in 
the army, but that the agitation against the can- 
teen had brought about a state of public opinion 
which could not be instructed or enlightened on 
the subject. The Outlook strongly condemns the 
abolition of the canteen, pronouncing it ‘‘a 
measure intended to promote temperance, but 
certain to promote intemperance.” If the House 
measure passes the Senate, the people who have 
demanded this change of the law will be remiss 
if they do not provide with the utmost liberality 
for the immediate: multiplication and enlarge- 
ment of such facilities at all army posts as are 
now provided, to some extent, by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. The soldiers will 
go to the vile resorts that cluster about every 
army post, unless attractive substitutes for the 
canteen are abundantly provided. Such places 
should be genuinely comfortable, well supplied 
with newspapers, periodicals, and books, and 
with facilities for writing letters and playing 
games ; and they should also serve such light re- 
freshments and drinks, at a low price, as may be 
desirable. 


One of the matters that the President 

Reapportion~ in his message recommended for treat- 
ment in the present session of Con- 

gress was reapportionment to the several States 
of their representation in the House in accordance 
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HON. A. J. HOPKINS, OF ILLINOIS. 
(In charge of the reapportionment bill.) 


with the results of the new census. From the 


very beginning of the Government under the - 


Constitution, every census has been followed by 
an increase in the total number of the members 
of the House of Representatives. After the 
census of 1890, the membership was raised to 
356, which became 357 upon the admission of 
Utah, in 1896. The House Committee on Census, 
of which Mr. Hopkins, of Illinois, is chairman, 
agreed, before the adjournment of Congress for 
the Christmas holidays, to report a bill which 
will keep the membership of the House for the 
next ten years at exactly the present figure of 
357. Owing, however, to reiative changes in 
population of the States, this plan would cause 
eight States each to lose one member, while six 
other States would each gain one, and Texas two. 
These changes would, of course, affect the elec- 
toral votes to just the same extent. Relative 
party strength, however, whether in Congress or 
in the Electoral College, would not be affected 
by the Hopkins bill. While it is possible that 
some speeches may be made in the debate early 
in January on the relation of the new franchise 
laws of several of the Southern States to their 
representation in Congress as affected by the 
Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution, there 
is no apparent disposition on the part of any con- 
siderable number of Republicans to raise such an 
issue. The real contest bids fair to turn simply 
upon the question of the size of the House. 
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Those States which will lose a member under the 
Hopkins bill will naturally try to have the total 
membership increased enough to enable them to 
keep their present number of Congressmen. 


Settling the Before the University of Michigan, 
Status of An- at Ann Arbor, on December 14, ex- 
nexed Islands. President Benjamin Harrison deliv- 
ered a lecture which discussed ‘‘the status of 
annexed territory and of its civilized inhabitants.’ 
The position he took as to the status of Porto 
Rico and the Philippines was exactly opposite to 
that which the McKinley administration and 
Congress have hitherto held. The newspapers 
did not give full reports of General Harrison’s 
address, but he seems—in his earnest repudiation 
of the doctrine that newly acquired territory is 
subject to such rules and regulations for its gov- 
ernment as Congress may make—not to have 
gone for comparison and contrast into the meth- 
ods that have been pursued from the very adop- 
tion of the Constitution in the government of 
the territories on our continental mainland. 
Fortunately, questions of this kind are deter- 
mined for us, as nowhere else in the world, by 
our highest tribunal of justice, whose duty it is to 
interpret the Constitution when such issues arise. 
Thus, only two days after General Harrison’s 
address was published, the Supreme Court at 
Washington had reached on its calendar the 
group of accumulated cases which had been 
































HON. JOHN W. GRIGGS, OF NEW JERSEY. 


(Attorney-general and chief counsel for the Government, 
in the Porto Rico and Philippine cases.) 
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THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


brought up to it in order to test and finally set- 
tle the very questions that General Harrison was 
discussing. The first of these was the case of a 
man who demands the repayment to him of 
tariff duties paid on an invoice of tobacco 
shipped from Porto Rico. His argument is that, 
as Porto Rico is not a foreign country, his bring- 
ing in the merchandise was analogous to inter- 
state commerce. The second case is that of a 
North Dakota soldier in the Philippines who 
brought home with him fourteen diamond rings, 
which were afterward seized at Chicago by a 
custom-house officer for non-payment of duty. 
This soldier’s principal counsel was the Hon. 
Charles H. Aldrich, who was solicitor-general 
under President Harrison. Mr. Edward C. Per- 
kins was leading counsel in the Porto Rico case. 
The Government’s case, on the other hand, was 
principally in charge of the attorney-general, 
Mr. Griggs, who addressed the court on Decem- 
ber 18 and 19. Mr. Griggs made an exceedingly 
lucid and thoroug’: historical review of the whole 
question of the American acquisition and gov- 
ernment of new territory. One distinction should 
be carefully kept in mind. Under Mr. Griggs’ 
argument, the Constitution establishes free trade 
between the States themselves, but ‘oes not ex- 


tend it to the territories; and if Congress so 
chose, it could place a duty upon goods coming 
into the forty-five States from Oklahoma, Arizona, 
and New Mexico, which are not yet admitted. 
But because Congress would have the constitu- 
tional right to do this—according to Mr. Griggs’ 
argument—it does not follow that it would be 
a statesmanlike or expedient thing to do. In 
like manner, it seems to many citizens inexpedi- 
ent that any territory to which we are not dis- 
posed to extend the privileges of full commercial 
union should be brought under the sovereignty 
of the United States. Other cases in the same 
series in which the Hon. John G. Carlisle is 
chief counsel against the Government, are to 
have their hearing early in January after the 
holiday recess. The decision of the Supreme 
Court, it is supposed, may be rendered about 
the beginning of March. 


Although the President and Vice- 
President for the term beginning 
January 14. March 4 will undoubtedly be Wil- 
liam McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt, it is 
well that citizens should not overlook the work- 
ing of the Electoral College so entirely as to for- 
get that in a legal and technical sense the elec- 


The Electors 
Vote on 
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tion has not yet been held. The electors must 
meet in their respective States on the 14th of the 
present month of January. The full list of the 
447 gentlemen who were chosen last November 
as Presidential electors, and whose constitutional 
function it is to choose the President and Vice- 
President for the next quadrennial term, will be 
found printed in another part of this issue of the 
Review, together with some account of the his- 
tory and working of the peculiar system under 
which our Presidents are chosen. We also pre- 
sent, in our ‘‘Record of Current Events,” as 
perfect returns as could be obtained of the vote 
for Presidential electors of all political parties, as 
now shown by the official count, and kindly fur- 
nished us by the several secretaries of state. 


Heretofore, we had been unable to 

Election Comment upon the votes cast for the 

Aftermath. candidates of the smaller parties, be- 
cause of the lack of reliable data. In former 
elections, there has sometimes been complaint on 
the part of representatives of minor party or- 
ganizations that their votes have not been accu- 
rately counted and returned. In this last elec. 
tion there was comparatively little tendency 
anywhere to support any other than the leading 
candidates, McKinley and Bryan. The slimness 


Some 


of the Populist column in our table on page 27 
is obviously due to the fact that most of the Pop- 
ulists voted for the same set of Bryan electors 


that the Democrats were supporting. The small 
Populist vote of most of the States was for the so- 
called «« Middle-of-the- Road ” electors, whose can- 
didate was Mr. Wharton Barker. Most of those 
extreme radicals who were unwilling to vote for 
Bryan preferred to vote either for the Socialist 
Labor ticket or the Social Democratic ticket, —the 
candidate of the first of these being Joseph F. 
Malloney, of Massachusetts, and that of the other 
being Eugene V. Debs, of Indiana. As our table 
shows, these two rival Socialist tickets ran almost 
alike in New York, and together received more 
than 25,000 votes. Elsewhere, as a rule, the 
Debs ticket was much stronger than the Malloney 
ticket. The Union Reform party, whose candi- 
date was Seth H. Ellis, of Ohio, has for its object 
the advancement of the system known as the 
initiative and referendum. We do not find that 
it ran electoral tickets in more than five States. 
The United Christian party, with Jonah F. R. 
Leonard, of Iowa, for its candidate, seems to have 
secured only about 500 votes, these being in the 
two States of Illinois and lowa. ‘The strongest 
of the minor parties is the Prohibitionist, whose 
candidaté was Mr. Woolley. ‘The results would 
hardly seem to justify the Prohibitionists in 
working henceforth as a national political party. 


It would seem to be wiser for them to confine 
their political work to the several States, and to 
cities, towns, and villages. They are not, how- 
ever, a band of people who are easily discour- 
aged. They can, at least, claim that their vote 
in 1900 was 73,000 larger than in 1896, the 
figures standing 205,000, as against 132,000. 
The total number of votes polled for President 
was scarcely larger than in 1896, although the 
growth of population shows that the number 
of men of voting age had increased by at least 
a million. In New England, the percentage 
of abstentions was unusually large. This has 
been interpreted as evincing dislike of Mr. 
McKinley’s Philippine policy. But, on the other 
hand, the stay-at-home vote of the South was far 
greater ; and this is interpreted to mean a disap- 
proval of some of the views represented by Mr. 
Bryan. By the way, Mr. Bryan’s friends call 
attention to the fact that the official count now 
shows that Mr. Bryan did not, as was at first re- 
ported, run behind the State ticket in his own 
State of Nebraska, but ran ahead of it about 
1,000 votes. Mr. McKinley’s plurality in that 
State turns out to have been 7,822. Mr. Bryan 
announces that he will edit a weekly political 
paper to be called the Commoner. 


Yeates The Isthmian Canal Commission’s re- 
e Ship Canal 4 
Commission's port confirms the long - established 
Report. “American preference for the Nicara- 
gua route. The people of the United States have 
made it clear that they wish to proceed with the 
construction of an interoceanic canal by the Nica- 
ragua route that shall be American in every sense 
of the word. The efforts of the State Department 
to force upon the country a policy wholly differ- 
ent from that which a whole generation of discus- 
sion has made the accepted American plan could 
not possibly succeed ; but it could, of course, 
avail to thicken the difficulties and to delay the 
beginning of the actual work. Whoever may 
have been responsible for requiring our isthmian 
canal commission to investigate the Panama and 
all other alternative routes, it is probable that the 
additional expenditure of money and time has 
been justified in the results. We have a com- 
mission of the highest character and engineering 
ability, and it has made a preliminary report the 
conclusions of which it will be fruitless for any 
one in the United States to question henceforth. 
This report was transmitted by Mr. McKinley to 
Congress on December 4. From the purely en- 
gineering and financial standpoint, the commis- 
sion reports that it would cost more to buy out 
the Panama company and complete ihe Panaina 
Canal than to build the Nicaragua Canal. But it 
finds no evidence that the Panama company could 
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be bought out advantageously. The conclusion 
of the commission is that ‘‘the most practical 
and feasible route for an isthmian canal, to be 
under the control, management, and ownership of 
the United States, is that known as the Nica- 
ragua route.”” The commission includes civil en- 
gineers, like Mr. Noble and Professor Haupt, of 
the greatest eminence. There is to-day no group 
of men in the world, perhaps, so competent, from 
every point of view, to construct a great ship 
canal as these men who have represented our 
Government in examining the subject in all its 
bearings. The condition of the public treasury 
justifies the work, and there is no longer any 
good reason for its postponement. 


Hay-Paunce- On the afternoon of December 20, in 
Joe ted aig secret session, the Senate completed 

Ratified. its protracted discussion of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, and, after adopting amend- 
ments which completely transformed it, ratified 
it by a voteof 55 to18. The late Senator Davis, 
who was chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, had proposed an amendment which 
secured to the United States the right to take 
such measures as it might find necessary to secure 
by its own forces the defense of the interoceanic 
canal. To this amendment the Senate had already 
agreed on December 13 ; and it alone would have 
completely changed the character of a treaty 
which in its original form as drawn up by Mr. Hay 
compelled the United States, in time of war, to 
give an enemy the unrestricted use of its canal. 
Two further amendments, which were intro- 
duced in Senator Foraker’s name, and which 
were adopted on the 20th, were also of great 
importance. One of them specifically declares 
that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is superseded. 
The other one strikes out Article III. of the orig- 
inal treaty, which required that it should be 
brought to the notice of the other powers after 
England and the United States had adopted it, 
in order that these other powers should become 
parties to the agreement. 


If the proper representations are made 
A Satisfactory hy our Government, so that the situa- 

tion may be understood in England, 
there can be no reason to doubt the prompt ac- 
quiescence of Great Britain in the treaty as amend- 
ed. It leaves the United States at perfect liberty, 
so far as England is concerned, to build, own, oper- 
ate, and control the Nicaragua Canal, we on our 
part agreeing to throw it open on equal terms to 
the whole world, both in war and in peace, re- 
taining, however, the right to take such measures 
as we may find necessary in the contingency of 
an attempt on the part of a naval power to use 





the canal in hostility to us. As it was drawn, 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty put the canal under 
the control of all the great powers, forming a 
concert for that purpose in which we should have 
stood in a minority of one. As amended, the 
treaty leaves us in responsible control of our own 
enterprise. Mr. Hay had sacrificed the Monroe 
Doctrine absolutely. The Senate has, by its 
amendments, endeavored to safeguard our wise 
and traditional policy, and with tolerable success. 


Under the fostering protection of a 
Tammany Hall municipal government 
and police system, certain forms of 
vice and disorder would seem during the past 
year to have become more bold and flaunting, 
while also more pervasive and harmful to the 
rising generation than ever before in the history 
of the metropolis of New York. Religious 
workers under his jurisdiction in the tenement 
districts of the East Side had brought this con- 
dition of things to the notice of Bishop Potter 
last summer. Early in the fall he presented the 
matter at the convention of the Episcopal Dio- 
cese, with especial reference to the complicity of 
the police. Great public indignation was at once 
aroused, and it became known that Bishop Potter 
would lead in an effort at thoroughgoing reform. 
For sufficient reasons, however, it was decided 
to defer action until after the November elections. 
On November 15 Bishop Potter laid certain in- 
stances before Mayor Van Wyck in a letter of 
extraordinary power and eloquence. Every well- 
known newspaper in the city, regardless of poli- 
tics, was now supporting the Bishop and attack- 
ing the ''ammany police. Richard Croker and 
his associates became thoroughly alarmed and de- 
cided to institute a vice crusade on their own ac- 
count. Mr. Croker was about to depart to his 
English home for a long sojourn, but just before 
sailing he secured the appointment of a commit- 
tee of five prominent members of Tammany Hall 
to investigate conditions and promote reform. 
As was to have been expected, there resulted at 
once a marked improvement in surface condi- 
tions, although the Tammany Hall movement 
was generally regarded as a sham. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce held a meeting on the subject 
on November 27, and a committee of fifteen was 
appointed to codperate with all reputable reform 
movements having kindred objects in view. 
This committee, which has been organized under 
the chairmanship of Mr. William H. Baldwin, 
Jr., president of the Long Island Railroad Com- 
pany, and is composed of men of the highest 
standing and efficiency, represents no merely emo- 
tional or spasmodic impulse to improve the moral 
environment in which the masses of plain people 
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of New York must bring up their children. The 
determination to have a decent police system, 
under some headship at once honorable and 
effective, was never before so strong or so gen 
eral in New York as at present. This move- 
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ment will come to a focus in the great municipal 
campaign of the present year 1901 for the elec- 
tion of a mayor and other municipal officials. 
Meanwhile, the ‘'enement House Commission, 
and the Charter Revision Commission, both of 
which were appointed by Governor Roosevelt 
last spring, have virtuaily completed the work 
assigned to them, and their recommendations, if 
adopted by the State legislature this winter, will 
greatly aid in the achievement of better con- 
ditions of government in New York City. 
Among other recommendations, the Charter Com- 
mission advises that throughout his four years’ 
term the mayor should have the absolute power 
of removal and appointment of the heads of de- 
partments. It advises the creation of one large 
and powerful board of aldermen to take the place 
of the two ineffective chambers that now exist. 
It abolishes the bipartisan police board of four 
members, and substitutes one police commissioner, 
and it treats several other boards in an analogous 
manner. It enlarges the functions of the subdivi- 
sions of New York knownasthe boroughs, and upon 
the borough presidents it confers important new 
powers, making them members also of the board 
of estimate and apportionment, which practically 
controls the finances of New York. These rec- 
ommendations and various others are almost 





precisely in the line of the opinions expressed 
in this Review when commenting in 1897 upon 
the charter under which the Greater New York 
was established. 


The death of the late Cushman K. 
Davis is a great loss, not merely to 
the State of Minnesota, but to the 
people of the United States. He was chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate. 
He was a man of brilliant intellectual qualities, 
a very eminent lawyer, a student of literature, 
and a statesman of the class still represented in 
the Senate by Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts. It 
was not, however, Mr. Davis’ brilliant intellect, 
his profoundly analytical mind, and his devotion 
to public work that made him most useful as a 
public man: it was his high sense of responsi- 
bility and his intellectual and moral courage. 
We publish in this number a sketch of the career 
of Senator Davis, from the pen of the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel G. Smith, of St. Paul. In our obituary 
list will also be found 
the name of Mr. 
Charles C. Beaman, a 
distinguished New 
York lawyer and pub- 
lic man, for a long 
time a leading mem- 
ber of the firm of 
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THE LATE OSWALD OTTEN- 
DORFER, OF NEW YORK. 


Evarts, Choate & Bea- 
man. Mr. Oswald Ot- 
tendorfer was for many 
years the editor of the 
Staats- Zeitung, one of 
the most important 
German papers in this 
country. He belonged 
to that group of Ger- 
mans, of which Mr. Schurz is the best known, who 
were active in the revolutionary movements of 
1848 and took refuge in this country. William 
Wirt Henry was a grandson of Patrick Henry, and 
a well-known Virginia lawyer, philanthropist, and 
author. Mr. John Addison Porter, formerly secre- 
tary to President McKinley, was long prominent 
in Connecticut politics and journalism, though 
still a young man. Sir Arthur Sullivan was the 
foremost English musical composer of our times. 





THE LATE JOHN ADDISON 
PORTER, OF CONNECTICUT. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 

December 3.—The final session of the Fifty-sixth 
Congress begins; the President’s annual message is 
read in both branches. ...Army reorganization and re- 
apportionment bills are introduced in the House. 
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MR. GEORGE VON L. MEYER, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
(Newly appointed ambassador to Italy.) 


December 4.—The ship-subsidy bill is taken up in the 
Senate; Mr. Dolliver (Rep., Iowa) is sworn in....The 
House Committee on Military Affairs reports the army 
reorganization bill. 

December 5.—The Senate begins consideration of the 
Hay-Pauncefote canal treaty in executive session.... 
Consideration of the army reorganization bill is begun 
in the House under a rule limiting debate to four hours. 


December 6.—The House, by a vote of 166 to 133, passes * 


the army reorganization bill, three Democrats voting 
with the Republicans for the bill and one Republican, 
Mr. McCall, of Massachusetts, voting with the Demo- 
erats against it; the amendment prohibiting the sale of 
liquor in army posts is adopted by a vote of 159 to 51. 

December 7.—The House, by a vote of 198 to 92, passes 
the Grout bill taxing oleomargarine 10 cents a pound 
when colored to imitate butter or cheese. 

December 10.—In the Senate, Charles A. Towne (Sil. 
Rep., Minn.) is sworn in as successor to the late Senator 
Davis....The House passes the legislative, executive, 
and judicial appropriation bill ($24,496,408) after less 
than ten minutes’ debate. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


Yovember 21 to December 20, 1900.) 





December 11.—In the Senate, Mr. Clay (Dem., Ga.) 
speaks in opposition to the ship-subsidy bill....The 
House begins debate on the war tax reduction bill. 

December 12.—The Senate and House participate in 
the celebration of the centennial anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the seat of government at Washington ; 
no business is transacted. 

December 13.—The Senate, in executive session, adopts 
the Davis amendment to the Hay-Pauncefote canal 
treaty by a vote of 65to 17; in open session, Mr. Hanna 
(Rep., Ohio) speaks in favor of the ship-subsidy bill.... 
The House continues debate on war-tax reduction. 

December 15.—The House passes the war tax reduc- 
tion bill and the pension appropriation bill ($145, 245,300). 

December 18.—The Senate ratifies treaties extending 
until March 4, 1901, the time for ratifying the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty ; extending for one year the time 
within which the commercial treaty with Argentina 
may be ratified ; and extending for one year the time 
within which the Jamaican reciprocity treaty with 
Great Britain may be ratified ; and the new extradition 
treaties with Chile and Bolivia. 

December 20.—The Senate, by a vote of 55 to 18, ratifies 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, with amendments striking 
out Article III. and declaring that this treaty super- 
sedes the Clayton-Bulwer convention. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 

November 21.—Secretary Gage announces that treas- 
ury refunding operations are to be discontinued after 
December 31. 

November 22.—The Cuban constitutional convention 
decides to hold public sessions....Governor Thomas, of 
Colorado, directs proceedings to be taken against the 
persons engaged in the burning at the stake of Pres- 
ton Porter, Jr., at Limon, in that State. 

November 24.—Sefior Mendez Capote is elected presi- 
dent of the Cuban constitutional convention. 

November 27.—The Georgia Supreme Court decides 
that Congress has no power to prescribe rules of evi- 
dence for State courts... ./ A meeting of New York citi- 
zens orders the appointment of a committee of fifteen 
on the question of police complicity with vice. 

November 29.—Senator Hanna (Rep., Ohio) announces 
that he will never again be a candidate for a public office. 

December 1.—The report of the commission to revise 
the New York City charter is made public. 

December 4.—The Isthmian Canal Commission’s re- 
port favors the Nicaragua route....In the Haverhill, 
Mass., city election the Republicans defeat the Social 


‘Democrats, who have been successful in the two pre- 


ceding elections. 

December 6.—Charles A. Towne, Silver Republican, 
accepts Governor Lind’s appointment to the seat in the 
United States Senate made vacant by the death of Cush- 
man K. Davis, of Minnesota. 

December 7.—President McKinley nominates Col. 
John F. Weston to be commissary-general of subsist- 
ence of the army. 


























December 10.—Argument on the Neely extradition 
case is begun in the United States Supreme Court. 

December 12.—The centennial anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the capital at Washington is celebrated 
with fitting ceremonies. 

















PRESIDENT KRUGER’S GRANDDAUGHTERS AND 
GREAT-GRANDCHILDREN. 

(Mme. Eloff, the lady standing at the left, is the wife of 
President Krtiger’s secretary and the mother of the two 
children in the picture. She and her sister, Mlle. Gutt- 
mann, are said to have been the first to greet their grand- 
father in France.) 


December 13.—President McKinley nominates John 
W. Yerkes, of Kentucky, to be commissioner of internal 
‘revenue. 

December 15.—The Porto Rico House of Delegates 
passes its first bill by unanimous vote—a measure de- 
-claring that it is incompatible for a member of the 
House to hold any other remunerative office whatever. 

December 17.—In the United States Supreme Court, 
argument is begun on the Philippine and Porto Rican 
-cases, involving the constitutioual status of the terri- 
tories acquired from Spain. 

December 18.—The army court of inquiry takes the 
testimony of West Point cadets as to the alleged hazing 
of Cadet Booz. 

December 19.—William H. Baldwin, Jr., is chosen 
president of the New York City committee of fifteen on 
police complicity with vice. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 

November 24.—In the Danish Parliament, a crisis is 
reached on the government’s scheme of tax reform. 

November 26.—The Italian Chamber of Deputies, not- 


‘withstanding the opposition of the minister of war, 
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adopts a Socialist motion in favor of the abolition of 
trials by court-martial. 

November 28.—The Roumanian Parliament opens. 

November 29.—Lord Wolseley retires from the office 
of commander-in-chief of the British army....In the 
London School Board election, the Progressives lose 4 
seats and gain 1. 

November 30.—A revolt among Moldavian peasants 
is reported as serious. 

December 1.—Gen. Porfirio Diaz is inaugurated Presi- 
dent of Mexico for the sixth time. 

December 2.—The budget statement in the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies shows a deficit: of 19,000,000 lire 
($3,800,000), of which 13,000,000 lire ($2,600,000) is charged 
to the expenses of the Chinese expedition. 

December 3.—The British Parliament meets. 

December 10.—The French Chamber of Deputies unan- 
imously adopts a resolution intended to prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of absinthe in France....In the 
British House of Commons, the Rt. Hon. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, colonial secretary, replies to the accusation 
that he is interested in corporations benefited by gov- 
ernment contracts. 

December 11.—Delegates meet in Dublin to reorganize 
an Irish national party. 

December 12.—Ex-Minister of the Interior Genchits, 
of Servia, is sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment for 
publicly insulting the government. 

December 15.—The British Parliament is prorogued 
till February. 

Décember 19.—The French Chamber of Deputies, by 
a vote of 156 to 2, passes the amnesty bill, covering 
offenses connected with strikes, etc., in addition to cases 
connected with the Dreyfus agitation. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


November 22.—The Bolivian Congress, in secret ses- 
sion, rejects the Chilean proposal for a permanent 
treaty of peace.... President Kriiger is enthusiastically 
received by the French people at Marseilles. ...By a vote 
of 299 to 193, the French Chamber of Deputies rejects a 
motion for the abolition of the embassy to the Vatican. 

November 23.—The British garrison at Dewetsdorp, 
400 men in all, surrenders to the Boers; the British 
losses are 15 killed and 42 wounded....The Turkish 
Government refuses to grant an exequatur for a United 
States consul at Harpoot. 

November 24.—President Kriiger arrives at Paris 
and receives a most enthusiastic reception ; he has a 
brief interview at the Elysee with President Loubet, 
who later returns his visit. 


November 27.—A new commercial arrangement is en- 
tered into between Turkey and Bulgaria. 

November 29.—The French Chamber unanimously 
adopts a resolution of sincere and respectful sympathy 
with President Kriiger. 

December 1.—In the Franco-Brazilian boundary dis- 
pute, the Swiss Government awards to Brazil 147,000 
square miles of the contested territory, and to France 
about 3,000 square miles northward of the Tumuc 
Humac range....A diplomatic agreement is entered 
into between the United States and the government of 
Nicaragua, preliminary to a treaty for the building of 
the Nicaragua Canal. 
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December 3.—Emperor William, of Germany, declines 
to receive President Kriiger. 

December 4.—A sensation is caused in the French 
Senate by General Mercier’s allusion to the possibility 
of invading England. 

December 5.—President Kriiger is welcomed at The 
Hague....George von L. Meyer, of Massachusetts, is 
named as United States ambassador to Italy. 

December 7.—Queen Victoria has appointed as Great 
Britain’s representatives in the international court of 
arbitration Lord Pauncefote, Sir Edward Malet, Sir 
Edward Fry, and Prof. John Westlake. 


December 8.—Dr. Bingner, Herr von Frantzius, and 
Professor von Bar are announced as the German mem- 
bers of the international court of arbitration....Presi- 
dent Kriiger is received by Queen Wilhelmina at The 
Hague ; Holland will not offer arbitration. 


December 12.—In the British House of Commons, Sir 
Robert Reid proposes that negotiations for amnesty be 
opened with the Boers. 

December 13.—British troops under General Clements 
are attacked by the Boers at Magaliesberg, near Pre- 
toria, and lose 5 officers and 9 men killed, 6 officers and 
45 men wounded, and 18 officers and 555 men captured ; 
a party of Brabant’s Horse engages a force of Boers near 
Zastron, Orange River Colony, and loses 4 killed, 16 
wounded, and 120 captured. 

December 16.—It is announced that Dr. Matzon has 
been appointed to represent Denmark in the inter- 
national court of arbitration. 

December 18.—Charles S. Francis, of New York, is 
named as United States minister to Greece, while Min- 
ister Leishman is transferred from Switzerland to Tur- 
Key, and Minister Hardy from Greece to Switzerland 
...-Morocco settles the claim of the United States for 
$5,000 indemnity for the murder of Marcus Eszagui, a 
naturalized American citizen. 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 


November 22.—The German flag is raised on the great 
wall of China by an expedition under Colonel Miihlen- 
fels.... The German Reichstag debates Chinese policy. 

November 23.—Secretary Hay sends a new note to the 
powers regarding the course to be taken with China. 


November 24.—The representatives of the powers 
reach an agreement as to the demands on China. 


December 5.—Minister Conger is instructed to sign the 
modified agreement of the powers in China. 

December 15.—Definite instructions having been re- 
ceived by the British minister at Peking, he demands a 
modification of the joint note of the powers to China. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


November 26.—-The Conciliation Board of Scotch Iron 
Manufacturers announces a reduction in wages of 5 per 
cent., in consequence of reduced prices, 

November 28.—News is received of a severe typhoon 
on the island of Guam, on November 13 ; much damage 
is sustained and many lives lost; the United States 
auxiliary cruiser Yosemite is wrecked, and five of her 
crew drowned. 

November 30.—The convalescence of the Czar of Rus- 
sia is announced. ... Twenty-two hundred Filipinos take 
the oath of allegiance at Vigan, Luzon. 


December 11.—It is announced that the places of most 
of the striking telegraphers on the Santa Fé system 
have been filled. 

December 14.—The State Normal and Training School 
at Fredonia, N. Y., is burned to the ground ; six young 
women students and the janitor are killed. 

December 16.—The German training-frigate Gnei- 
senau sinks at the entrance to the port of Malaga; 
many lives are lost. 

December 18.—The dock laborers’ strike at Antwerp 
becomes general, 30,000 men having quit work. 


OBITUARY. 


November 22.—Sir Arthur Sullivan, the composer, 58. 

November 24.—John Lawson Johnston, the British 
dietetic expert, 61. 

November 27.—Senator Cushman Kellogg Davis, of 
Minnesota, 62 (see page 54)....Dr. Rufus Pratt Lincoln, 
a leading physician of New York City, 60....Robert E. 
A. Dorr, publisher and editor of the New York Mail 
and Express, 46....Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
George W. Wilson, 57. 

November 28.—Rear-Admiral Frederick V. McNair, 
USN. 61, 

November 29.—Prof. Burke A. Hinsdale, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 63. 

November 30.—Prof. Tycho Mommsen, brother of the 
historian, 81....Oscar Wilde, 45. 

December 2.—Ex.-Gov. Joseph W. McClurg, of Mis- 
souri, 88. 

December 3.—Ludwig Jacobowski, German poet and 
novelist, 32. 

December 4.—Rev. Dr. Edward Whiting Gilman, 
senior secretary of the American Bible Society, 77. 

December 5.—William Wirt Henry, the grandson 
of Patrick Henry, and a member of the Virginia bar, 
69....Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson, dramatist, author, 
and actress, 63. 

December 6.—Henry Russell, English composer, 87. 

December 7.—Prof. Simon Carson Wells, senior mem- 
ber of the faculty of Roanoke College, Salem, Va., 80. 

December 9.—Ex-United States Senator John L. M. 
Irby, of South Carolina, 46. 











THE LATE CHARLES C. BEAMAN AND THE LATE JUSTICE 
HENRY R. BEEKMAN. 


(Two eminent New York lawyers.) 


— 
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December 13.—Michael G. Mulhall, the writer on sta- the well-known New York lawyer, 60....John Addison 
tistical subjects, 64. Porter, formerly secretary to President McKinley, 44. 

December 14.—Gen. Michael J. Bulger, of Alabama, December 17.—Justice Henry R. Beekman, of the New 
Confederate veteran, 100....Hamilton Harris, a prom- York Supreme Court, 55....Rev. Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol, 
inent lawyer of Albany, N. Y., 81. a prominent Unitarian clergyman of Boston, 87. 

December 15.—Oswald Ottendorfer, editor of the December 18.—Ex.-Gov. George C. Ludlow, a justice 
New York Staats-Zeitung, 74....Charles C. Beaman, of the New Jersey Supreme Court, 70. 








POPULAR AND ELECTORAL VOTE FOR PRESIDENT IN 1900. 
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The figures in the above table are taken from the final official returns, in so far as they could be obtained 
up to the time that this number of the REVIEW went to press. The vote for the elector receiving the highest 
number of ballots on each party ticket is given wherever obtainable. There were ten national tickets in the field— 
viz., Republican, Democratic, People’s Party (Fusion), Silver Republican, Prohibitionist, Social Democratic, 
Socialist Labor, Populist (“ Middle-of-the-Road”), Union Reform, and United Christian. Of these, the second, 
third, and fourth united.on fusion candidates. 

The total vote cast for President, exclusive of a very few scattering votes not ineluded in the above tabie, 
was 13,961,956 ; McKinley’s plurality, 861,549; McKinley’s majority, 476,742. The total vote in 1896 was 13,923,378, 
McKinley’s plurality in that year being 603,514, and his majority, 286,728. 





SOME RECENT POLITICAL CARTOONS. 
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PRESIDENT McKINLEY: “There! Another hard job off FRANCE (with a kiss): ‘* A bas, John Bool!” 


my hands!”—From the Times (Minneapolis). From the World (New York). 


OST of the space usually 
given to our cartoon de- 
partment we have assigned this 
month to reproductions of the 
work of Sir John Tenniel, the fa- 
mous cartoonist who has served 
for fifty years upon the staff of 
Punch. Next to Sir John, the 
leading cartoonist of England at 
present is F. Caruthers Gould, 
of the Westminster Gazette, who 
takes the Liberal side in politics, 
while Sir John takes the Tory 
side. Oneof Mr. Gould’s best car- 
toons last month is reproduced on ang || ee 
this page. This clever draughts- ‘\ 
man has made a great study 
of Joel Chandler Harris’ Uncle 
Remus stories, and Mr. Cham- 
berlain here figures as Brer Fox, 
with Mr. Kriiger as Brer Rabbit 
across the Channel. The volu- 
minousness of Mr. McKinley’s 
message to Congress seems to 
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have impressed Mr. Carter, of the = ey Steg 
Minneapolis Times. while Mr. 

Bush, of the World, like many BRER RABBIT TURNS UP AGAIN. 
another cartoonist, has m: : ; 
‘ cartoonist, made note *‘ Bimeby Brer Fox hear somebody making er monstus fuss, en way cross de yuther 


of Mr. Kriiger s reception In side er de creek he see Brer Rabbit skippin’ des ez lively ez a cricket, en twistin’ his 
France. The cartoonists of the mustarsh en wavin’ his hankycher. Den Brer Fox feel like he bin swop off mighty 
New York Journal, Mr. Daven- _ bad.”—From the Westminster Budget. 
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HOW TO SPELL CANAL. 
McKinsey: “John, suppose you try spelling Canal with 
a capital A—American ?”’ 
From the Journal (New York). 


port and Mr. Opper, have not spared the secretary of 
state, John Hay, in their strictures upon the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. The fruitless attempt to collect our 
little bill at Constantinople is atopic that has especially 
amused several cartoonists. 


Yl 





THE Don: “ Yes, I’m enjoying McKinley prosperity. I call 
it McKinley prosperity because a gentleman of that name 
separated me from an expensive family.” 


From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul). 











A SLUMP IN THE GOLD-BRICK MARKET. 


SLIPPERY JULIAN: “The game's up, John; he says he 
won’t buy it until he’s had it tested in there.” 
ENGLISH JOHNNY: “ Blawst the luck!” 
From the Journal (New York). 
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ANOTHER HUNCH FOR ABDUL. 


ABDUL: ** Who’s that ringing that front-door bell again ?”’ 
MustTAPHA: ‘It looks like Hay’s man with that little bill, 








your Mightiness.” 


AB.: ** He was here yesterday ?”’ 
Must.: *‘ Yes, your Mightiness, and the day before.” 
AB.: ‘* Well, well; it does begin to look as if he thought I 


was going to pay. That’s a decided compliment, Mustapha. 
You step out and engage him in converse on the Chinese 
question till I get out the back door.”’ 


From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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THE ENGLISH POLICY IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


DUKE OF ALVA (to Lord Roberts): ‘*Plundering ... Fire ... Death ...! So did I also to the fathers, but the sons 
fought themselves free.”,—From the Amsterdammer. 























THE LATEST GEOGRAPHY LESSON IN THE INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL.—From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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SIR JOHN TENNIEL’S, FIFTY YEARS ON 
*FUNCH.” 
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SIR JOHN TENNIEL, FROM A DRAWING BY HIMSELF, IN 1889. 


T has been the American tradition that Englishmen 
lacked the sense of humor, and it has been another 
cherished. tradition among us that the English weekly 
journal called Punch is the evidence and embodiment 
of that defect. We will not pause here to argue the 
question. There is acertain kind of American humor 
based on extreme exaggeration that does not appeal so 
directly to Englishmen as to ourselves ; but Punch has 
unquestionably been, and unquestionably remains, the 
foremost periodical of its class in the whole world. It 
applies wit, humor, satire, sentiment, and pathos to 
contemporary political and social life, with a breadth 
of view, a high order of intelligence, and a genuineness 
of sympathy and feeling that make it a marvelous re- 
flex of the times. And thus, when one runs back 
through its files of five or ten, or twenty-five or fifty 
years ago, it is always delightful to find the flavor of 
the period so perfectly preserved. The more temperate 
use of humor, as exemplified in Punch, serves much bet- 
ter for the recording of current history than the violent 
and extravagant methods of some of Punch’s more re- 
cent American contemporaries. « 

These comments of ours, however, are apropos not so 
much of Punch itself as of the man who, upon the 
whole, has been for many years past the most conspic- 
uous member of its staff. We refer to Sir John Ten- 





niel, Punch’s leading cartoonist. Sir John has now 
completed fifty years of continuous and always brilliant 
service as a political cartoonist on the staff of this Lon- 
don weekly; and scarcely an issue of Punch has ap- 
peared in all this half-century without a full-page car- 
toon of John Tenniel’s. The veteran artist continues in 
good health. He was born, it is recorded, in 1820, in 
London, and is therefore in his eighty-first year ; yet his 
faculties remain keen and clear, his zestful inte: .st in 
politics is unabated, and his artistic skill seems in no 
degree impaired when one compares his latest work 
with that of, say, twenty years ago; and he himself the 
other day expressed the cheery hope that he might 
work for twenty years longer. 

The editor of this REVIEW has made it evident 
enough to its regular readers that he appreciates a car- 
toon that presents clearly some political situation, or 
that crystallizes, as it were, some aspect of public opin- 
ion in respect to a controverted issue. Sir John Ten- 
niel is the past master of the art of illustrating British 
and international political history by means of car- 
toons not intended primarily to cause laughter, but 
rather intended to chronicle a situation or clinch an 
argument by means of a picture that uses some por- 
traiture and some symbolism, to which is added a 
touch of sentiment, of gentle humor, of keen satire, or, 
in rare instances, of bitter scorn. In almost every case 
what we call the “‘caption” of the cartoon—that is to 
say, the lines written beneath it—is a very essential 
part of the effort. This same thing was true of the 
work of the late George DuMaurier, who was for so 
many years one of John Tenniel’s fellow-members of 
the Punch staff, and whose drawings dealt satirically 
with fashionable society rather than with politics. 

Take, for example, one of the latest of Tenniel’s car- 
toons, that which appears in Punch for December 5, 
which we reproduce. (See next page.) It contains three 
figures, one of which is portraiture and represents Lord 
Salisbury, the English prime minister, in the attitude 
of a sculptor. The other figure in the foreground is 





MR. KRUGER ABANDONS THE SINKING SHIP. 
(A recent Tenniel cartoon.) 
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symbolical, and represents the British nation in the 
figure and character of John Bull,—a figure and char- 
acter that no other man has done so much to make 
familiar to the world as Tenniel. The typical John 
Bull, as portrayed by cartoonists the world over, may 
be said to be practically Tenniel’s creation. The third 
figure in this drawing is a statue of Victory, upon 
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MONEY NO OBJECT. 


SCULPTOR SALISBURY (at work on astatue of Vict ry): “I’m 
afraid, Mr. Bull, I must trouble you for something on account— 
there’s a lot more work on it than I expected.” 

From Punch, December 5, 1900. 


which Lord Salisbury is represented as putting the 
finishing touches. 

The picture appeared last month, at a moment when 
Parliament and the English press were discussing the 
unexpectedly heavy and protracted expense of the 
South African War. The main title of the cartoon,— 
‘* MONEY No OBJECT,”—is meant to express the evident 
state of mind of old John Bull as he gazes at the statue. 
Meanwhile, sculptor Salisbury is remarking that since 
there is a lot more work on the statue than he had ex- 
pected, he must ask for a payment on account. The 
whole thing is a perfect summing up of the situation 
from the average British point of view; and Punch 
has almost invariably in its long career represented 
that average state of mind. The cartoon expresses pa- 
triotism and confidence in the final outcome ; it breathes 
the air of faith in the particular statesman who is re- 
sponsible for the work ; and it expresses a comfortable 
belief in John Bull’s unfailing ability to pay any possi- 
ble price for a really good thing. Finally, it is in- 
tended to give the British public a view of this South 
African trouble as a definite task, now almost accom 
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RETURNED. 


(A recent Tenniel cartoon apropos of the Salisbury-Chamberlain 
victory.) 


plished, and certain to be finished in a satisfactory way 
by some continued effort and expense. 

Mr. F. Caruthers Gould, the cartoonist for the West- 
minster Gazette, who represents extreme opposition to 
the South African War, would draw a cartoon on the 
same subject representing a wholly different point of 
view, and Mr.Gould’s would also be complete of its kind. 
But it would represent the attitude of what is now a 
decided minority of the British public. Tenniel, as we 
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“SO PERPLEXING!” 


OLD LIBERAL PARTY: “Oh, deary me! Which platform shall I 
take?”—From funch for August, 1900. 
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MAY 18, 1898. 


(Tenniel’s cartoon on the death of Gladstone, whom he had carica- 
tured for forty-seven years.) 


have remarked, has always been so constituted politi- 
cally as to see things through the eyes of the comfort- 
able, well-fed, jingoish British majority. His is the 
typical John Bull point of view. 

This was shown, for example, through our Civil War 
period, when Tenniel was at once bitter toward the 














“THE AMERICAN BROTHERS; OR, HOW WILL THEY GET OUT?” 


(Tenniel drew the above on the occasion of Lincoln’s reé#lection, 
November, 1864, when England considered both North and South 
involved in hopeless financial difficulties.) 
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“UP A TREE.”—COLONEL BULL AND THE YANKEE ’COON. 


*Coon: “ Air you in earnest, Colonel?” 
COLONEL BULL: “I am.” 
Coon: “Don’t filre—I’ll come down.” 


(The above is Tenniel’s famous cartoon of Lincoln, drawn in Jan- 


uary, 1862, on the “ Trent affair,’”* when the United States released 
Slidell and Mason.) 


North and mildly contemptuous toward the South. 
We are reproducing one or two of his cartoons of that 
period. For four years he lost no opportunity to ex- 
press detestation of Lincoln. 





BRITANNIA SYMPATHIZES WITH COLUMBIA. 


(This cartoon appeared in April, 1865, to accompany Punch’s famous 
poetical tribute on the death of Lincoln.) 

















GENERAL FEBRUARY TURNED TRAITOR. 
(This cartoon was drawn in March, 1855, on the death of the 
Emperor Nicholas, of Russia, who had fallen iilin February. The 
Crimean War was also raging, and Russia had just met with a Feb- 
Truary reverse. Tenniel cleverly recalled the Russian saying, dating 
from Napoleon’s terrible winter retreat from Moscow, that Russia 
had two invincible generals—viz., General January and General 
February. But now General February had turned traitor.) 


As we have remarked, he was born in London, in 1820. 
He was educated at a private school, and early devel- 
oped a taste for drawing and painting. He never studied 
art, however, in any regular way, but was self-taught, 
like most of our American cartoonists. While in the 
twenties he painted some creditable pictures in oil, but 


his taste for illustrating and for line-work drawing * 


developed very early ; and although he has long been a 
member of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colors, his real life-work is to be found in the files of 
Punch, Atone time he drew charming illustrations 
for books, and showed a decided aptitude for fairy pic- 
tures. He was the original illustrator, for instance, of 
“ Alice in Wonderland” and its sequel. 

He joined the staff of Punch to take the place of 
Doyle, who was leaving the staff just at the end of 
1850; and after some smaller and more incidental bits 
‘of drawing his first important political cartoon ap- 
peared in February, 1851, on a page facing a cartoon by 
Leech, his great predecessor and contemporary. John 
Leech had been on the staff of Punch for nearly nine 
years when Tenniel joined it, and his brilliant and va- 
ried work continued to enlivenits pages until his death, 
in October, 1864, when in his twenty-third year on the 
staff of the paper. From the death of Leech, John Ten- 
niel, whose reputation was already well established, 
came naturally into a still greater prominence. 

His political grasp is wide and vigorous, and his car- 
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THE YOUNG CZAR COMING INTO HIS PROPERTY. 


,Alexander II. succeeded his father in March, 1855, in the midst 
of the Crimean struggle.) 


toon work has always been enriched by his familiarity 
with literature, and especially with Shakespeare. 
Thus he has been enabled, on occasions almost innu- 
merable, to apply a Shakespearean quotation to a cur- 
rent event in a manner exceedingly apt and felici- 
tous. 

Since the invention of photo-mechanical methods of re- 
production, the work of most pen-and-ink draughtsmen 
is no longer reproduced by wood engraving. But Ten- 
niel has to this day persisted in his old-fashioned plan 
of making his drawings directly on the boxwood blocks ; 
and for a great many years the engraving has been done 
by the familiar hand of J. Swain. Thus, in the right- 
hand lower corner of all Tenniel’s drawings appears 
his familiar monograph, which looks a little like a 
Chinese character ; and in the left-hand lowcr corner 
appears the equally familiar “Swain, Sc.” This method 
gives the reproduced work a peculiar sharpness, and it 
also helps to keep the artist faithful to his idea of giving 
the highest possible value to the fewest possible lines. 

It was not until 1893 that Tenniel was knighted. No 
man could have been more worthy of the honor, for no 
man had served the crown and the empire more ioyally 
and effectively than this-great political draughtsman of 
the Victorian period. In his old age he works with 
more pleasure and cheerfulness because of his fortunate 
associations. Mr. Linley Sambourne, the other princi- 
pal political cartoonist of Punch, has now been on the 
staff of the paper almost thirty years ; and several other 
illustrators and cartoonists, dealing principally with 
social and sporting topics, sustain Sir John loyally and 
admirably, while giving the necessary variety to the 
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“NEW CROWNS FOR OLD ONES!” (ALADDIN ADAPTED). 

(On March 20, 1876, Mr. Disraeli carried through Parliament his 
bill conferring on the Queen the new title of ‘‘ Empress of India,’’— 
a thing that Punch did not especially approve. On August 12, 1876, 
Disraeli took from the Queen the title of Earl of Beaconsfield.) 
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TIGHTENING THE GRIP! 


(In November, 1877, the Russians captured Kars from the Turks.) 
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EMPRESS AND EARI.; OR, ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER. 
LORD BEACONSFIELD: **Thanks, your Majesty! I might have 


had it before! Now, I think I have earned it!” 
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THE “PAS DE DEUX.” 


(Salisbury and Beaconsfield “in the grand Anglo-Turkish ballet 
d’action,”’—i.e., at the Congress of Berlin, 1878.) 
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“NOT LOST—BUT LEFT BEHIND!” 


UNCLE SAM: “Glad to see you safe, President! Takeaseatright 
here. Butsay; where’s that ‘Imperial’ umbrella of yours '”’ 

PRESIDENT MCKINLEY: “Guess I had to drop it in the crush 
outside !’”*—From Punch, November 14, 1900. 


weekly issues of the paper. Probably the most imme- 
diate danger to the work of an artist of Sir John’s great 
age lies in the possible failure of his eyesight. Let us 
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DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 
DAME EUROPA (coldly) : “To whom do I owethe pleasure of this 
intrusion?” 
UNCLE §.: **Ma’am, my name is Uncle Sam !” 
DAME EUROPA: “Any relation of the late Colonel Monroe?”— 
From Punch, August 6, 1898. 


hope that this may be preserved, and that he may still 
have years of health and of continued pleasure ia his 
admirable work. 





HANGING TOGETHER. 


LORD SALISBURY : “Gentlemen, I don’t care what we say, but we must all say the same thing!* 
(A cartoon of the gloomy period of British reverses in South Africa a year ago.) 








MR. CLEMENS AS STEAMBOAT PILOT AND FAMOUS AUTHOR. 


A SKETCH OF MARK TWAIN. 


THE VETERAN AUTHCR RETURNS TO AMERICA. 


\ | R. SAMUEL L. CLEMENS, better known 
as Mark Twain, arrived in’ New York on 
October 15. after an absence from America of 


years of constant work as an American writer, 
Mark Twain’s sun has not only failed to begin 
even a slight declension, but is in fact in its very 
zenith. Mr. Clemens published his first book, 





ten years, save for two weeks in 1895. Since 
his landing, nearly every literary and public or- 
ganization of the metropolis has féted him or 
wished to do so; and the veteran author has 
been kept very busy with dinners, receptions, 
and all manner of admiring attentions. The pro- 
fuseness of these celebrations, and perhaps still 
more the affectionate note in every reference to 
their guest, clearly show that, after thirty-three 


‘«The Jumping Frog,” in 1867; he became 
famous in 1868, immediately upon the appear- 
ance of ‘‘ Innocents Abroad,” and here he is in 
1901, even more famous, with both this and that 
last generation, and decidedly closer to the hearts 
of the American people than ever before. Such 
a range of achievement, such an unretarced cre- 
scendo of popularity, is certainly without a par- 
allel in the careers of English-speaking writers 
_ of to-day. 

Mark Twain’s record of touring, these past ten 
years, is an impressive one. In 1891 he went to 
Aix-les-Bains, and spent the fall and winter 
there; thence to Berlin, giving lectures and 
readings from his works. The Riviera and the 
Frankfort baths filled out the remainder of the 
year, and 1892 was spent at Florence, where 
‘¢ Pudd’nhead Wilson” was finished and ‘ Joan 
of Arc”’ was written. After two years in France, 
the author came to America for two weeks, just 
before beginning that sturdy fight to satisfy his 
honor and the debts of C. L. Webster & Co., 
the bankrupt firm in which the author had been 
a partner. 

At sixty years of age, after a life of many 
early vicissitudes and constant hard work through- 
out, which could not have left him with the elas- 
ticity of youth, Mr. Clemens set himself the task 
of earning nearly a hundred thousand dollars to 
pay debts of the defunct firm—debts which he 
was not legally bound to concern himself with. 
He confesses that the thing looked like uphill 
work, and he felt no great confidence that enough 
life was left to him for the achievement. But 
he started out, nevertheless, at a pace of globe- 
trotting that might well have worn out a man 
of thirty. He crossed the American continent 
westward, lecturing every night; sailed from 
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MR. SAMUEL L. CLEMENS (MARK TWAIN). 





(From his latest photograph.) 
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Vancouver for Sydney, and gave readings to the 
English-speaking communities of Australia, ‘l'as- 
mania, New Zealand, Ceylon, Bombay, Calcutta, 
South Africa, London, and Vienna. So suc- 
cessful was this invasion of the antipodes that 
the debts were paid in two years—by 1898. For 
the past two years, Mr. Clemens and his family 
have been living in Vienna, in Sweden, and in 
London. He now proposes to remain in New 
York City for the winter, and in the spring to 
return to the home in Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. Clemens has recently been importuned to 
go on the lecture platform again, and huge sums 
have been offered to him; but he dreads the ex- 
actions of the lyceum stage,—and surely he has 
worked hard enough and has contributed enough 
to the gayety of nations to be allowed a respite 
from the wearing lyceum tours. As to future 
literary productions from Mark Twain, it is an- 
nounced that he has been retained by Harper & 
Brothers, who will publish all his future works. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that this arrangement 
will make for the leisure and freedom from busi- 
ness cares which have been earned, if ever man 
earned them, by Mark Twain; for no fly-by- 
night of a war correspondent or professional 
globe-trotter has hustled more constantly over 
wider portions of the earth’s surface, seeking to 
do the duty appointed for him, than has this man 
of letters, accepted and famous now for more than 
a generation. 

This nomadic life of Mark Twain’s began 
when he was a youngster, and has never been 
long interrupted. His father, John Marshall 
Clemens, of a good Vir- 





from Kentucky to Missouri, and Samuel Lang- 
horne Clemens was born, November 30, 1835, in 
the minute village of Florida. His boyhood was 
passed in Hannibal, Mo., where he grew up in 
the atmosphere and with the companions that 
were afterward utilized for «‘ Tom Sawyer” and 
‘Huckleberry Finn.’”” He was a delicate boy, 
with no taste for study,—other than the bottom 
of Bear Creek, the Mississippi River, and like 
fields of boy-knowledge. In short, he was the 
sort of boy whom ‘‘ Huck”’ and «‘'T’om Sawyer” 
would have approved and welcomed. 

When he was twelve years old, the father 
died, and conventional schooling was ended for 
Samuel. He became boy-of-all- work in the 
village printing -shop conducted by his elder 
brother, Orion S. Clemens. In 1853 his native 
love of adventure led him to leave home and 
work from town to town through the East as a 
tramp printer. These peregrinations were not at 
all profitable to the young man at the time—al- 
though the unsurpassed opportunities of a tramp 
printer for the study of human nature in many 
and various phases were doubtless in later days 
of great value to him—and he was driven by 
financial straits to return to the Missouri home 
and the sluggish life by the great river. 

The thing that now seemed to appeal most to 
Mark’s imagination was the magnificent position, 
the final authority, the superhuman omniscience 
of a Mississippi River steamboat pilot. He deter- 
mined to be a pilot, and he was fortunate enough 
to become a pupil of Horace Bixby. Mark himself 
has in ‘‘ Life on the Mississippi’ given a vivid 








ginia family, was one of 
that band of pioneers 
from .the Old Dominion 
who turned their faces 
southwest and crossed 
the Alleghany Moun- 
tains to seek fortunes 
in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Missouri Mark 
Twain’s mother, Miss 
Elizabeth Lambton, 
came of excellent Eng- 
lish stock; her imme- 
diate forebears were the 
companions of Daniel 
Boone, and she herself 
was one of those beauti- 
ful, graceful, and viva- 
cious Kentucky girls 
who have contributed so 























much to the reputation 
of that fortunate State. 
The Clemenses moved 





From Harper's Weekly. Copyright, 1899. 
MARK TWAIN’S BOYHOOD HOME IN HANNIBAL, MO. 
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and characteristic idea of what it-means to guide 
one of the big river steamers of those days 
through the tortuous and shifting channels, 
beset by snags and derelicts and sandbars, of the 
Father of Waters and his thousands of miles of 
length. 


If you will take the longest street in New York and 
travel up and down it, conning its features patiently 
until you know every house and window and door and 
lamppost and big 
and little sign by 
heart, and know sue 
them so accurate- 
ly that you can in- 


stantly name the | CELEBRATED JUMPING FROG 


one you are os 
abreast of when 
you are set down CALAVERAS COUNTY, 
at random in that 
street in the mid- 
dle of an inky- 
black night, you 
will then have a 
tolerable notion of 
the amount and 
the exactness of a 
pilot’s knowledge 
who carries the 
Mississippi River 
in his head. And 
then if you will 
go on until you 
know every street- 
crossing, the char- 
acter, size, and 
position of the 1867. 
crossing-stones, 
and the varying 
depth of mud in 
each of those num- 
berless places, you will have some idea of what the pilot 
must know in order to keep a Mississippi steamer out 
of trouble. Next, if you will take half of the signs on 
that long street and change their places once a month, 
and still manage to know their new positions accurately 
on dark nights, and keep up with these repeated changes 
without making any mistakes, you will understand 
what is required of a pilot’s peerless memory by the 
fickle Mississippi. 





And other Sketches 


py Marx Twain. 
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TITLE-PAGE OF MARK TWAIN’S FIRST 
BOOK. 


This is what the embryo novelist learned to 
do, and this is what he did until the outbreak of 
the Civil War. And could there be a better 
training for a writer who was to achieve fame 
through the means Mark Twain used? Perhaps 
this work of seeing and of noting every fleeting 
phase of the great Mississippi, the absolute ne- 
cessity for remembering with acuteness and ex- 
actness a thousand details that would never gain 
the layman’s attention, was a perfect preparation, 
so far as it went, for the task of observing human 
motives, of concentrating the attention on the facts 
of life, and, above all, of holding the results in 
The two pri- 


mal differences between an ordinary man and a 
great writer being, first, the power of observa- 
tion, and, second, the power of utilizing the re- 
sults of observation, one could scarcely imagine 
a better school for the journalist and _fictionist 
than the pilot-house of a Mississippi steamer as 
Mark Twain describes it. 

But the war stopped steamboating ; and Samuel 
Clemens, after a few weeks as a Confederate sol- 
dier, went to the far West with his brother Orion, 
who was a Unionist and who received the appoint- 
ment of Secretary of the Territory of Nevada. 
Mark was secretary to the Secretary, with no du- 
ties and no salary. Hesoon began, however, his 
newspaper career, on the staff of the Virginia 
City Enterprise. The editor of this paper, Mr. 
J. T. Goodman, was impressed with the young 
Missourian’s trenchant column of correspondence 
dealing with political and legislative affairs in 
Carson City, the capital of the Territory. This 
column of the Enterprise is particularly interest- 
ing, both for its first intimations to Clemens and 
to others of his literary force, and for the origin of 
his nom de plume. In signing these very personal 
and satirical letters, he used the words ‘‘ mark 
twain,” which he had heard sung out on the Mis- 
sissippi steamers to let the pilot know that the 
sounding was two fathoms. 

It is said that Clemens left Nevada in haste 
because the law was about to punish him for pro- 
posing to fight a duel; but it will be pretty diffi- 
cult to make people believe that the man with 
the strongest sense of humor on the continent 
intended to go very far in such a scheme. Doubt- 
less it was easier then to make people believe 
Mark Twain was serious. However that may be, 
he went to California, worked in the editorial 
office of the Sacramento Union, left his desk for 
a three months’ experience in mining, and then 
went to Hawaii to write up the sugar interests 
there. His work as a correspondent was very 
successful, and so were the lectures he gave in 
California on his return. Then, in 1867, he 
published his first book, ‘‘The Story of the 
Jumping Frog of Calaveras County.” The 
theme of this classic Mark had heard recited in 
the dusky glow of the camp-fires of the Sierra 
Nevada miners. The book made sufficient stir 
locally to bring to the front a claimant or two for 
the original idea of ‘¢ The Jumping Frog,”—the 
scholars haye since found the elements of the 
story in the Greek literature of 2,000 years ago, 
—but only about 4,000 copies were sold. 

In that same year Mark Twain came East by 
way of the Isthmus and sailed for the Medi- 
terranean on the Quaker City excursion, with 
a commission to write travel sketches for the 
Alta Californian. These sketches duly appeared 
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in the newspaper, and were then offered to a pub- 
lisher prepared for book form. The publisher 
was so timid in venturing on such a curious and 
unconventional literary argosy that the book was 
held for some time after it had been made ready 
for the press, and until the author insisted on 
its iaunching. This volume was ‘« Innocents 
Abroad,” and immediately it made Mark Twain 
famous. Some 85,000 copies were sold in the 
first sixteen months, and a much greater num- 
ber subsequently. 

The author was at once accepted as the humor- 
ist of America; nor have the succeeding years 
produced any one seriously to dispute the title. 
He was, too, at once in the greatest demand as a 
lecturer ; and we have the spectacle, interesting 
and rare enough in the records of the business 
of literature, of an author sure of his acceptance 
on the platform or in print, and practically able 
to name his own terms, from his thirty-second 
year to his sixty-fifth—and surely beyond. 

On the expedition to the Mediterranean which 
produced ‘‘ The Innocents Abroad” Mr. Clemens 
met Miss Olivia L. Langdon, of Elmira, N. Y. 
Their marriage came in 1870; their friends de- 
scribe the union as so perfect that even to tell the 
world this much seems all but an intrusion. Four 
children were born, of whom two grown daugh- 
ters are now living. 

After Mr. Clemens’ marriage he lived in Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; he became part owner of the Buf- 
falo Hxpress, and was nominally its editor. But 
even in his early and struggling days, the routine 
duties of the sanctum were not to his taste. His 
actual work on the Hapress was more that of a 
contributor. In 1871 he bid a final farewell to 
newspaper work and joined the literary colony at 
Hartford, Conn., which has been his American 
home ever since. He built here a residence de- 
signed for comfort, with characteristic disregard 
for conventions. In 1872, ‘‘ Roughing It” ap- 
peared in lineal succession to ‘‘ The Innocents,” 
and in the same year ‘‘ The Gilded Age,” written 
in collaboration with Charles Dudley Warner, 
was published. ‘*Tom Sawyer” came in 1876, 
and ‘* Huckleberry Finn” nine years later. Of 
the stories with an historical setting, ‘‘The 
Prince and the Pauper,’ «¢ A Connecticut Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur,” and ‘ Personal 
Recollections of Joan of Arc” appeared in 1882, 
1890, and 1894, respectively ; tha sous phi- 
losopher, ‘¢ Pudd’nhead Wilson,” » oe bow 
in 1893. Since ‘‘Joan of Arc,’’ Mr. Clemens 
has published a volume of travel sketches after 
the manner of ‘‘ The Innocents,’’ which he called 
‘« Following the Equator,” and several volumes of 
short stories and essays, of which ‘‘ The Man That 
Corrupted Hadleyburg ”’ is the last. 
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These brief outlines of Mr. Clemens’ life give 
some idea of what a restless, wandering existence 
it has been. Few living men are more ‘ trav- 
eled”’ than this eagle-eyed, eagle-beaked, eagle- 
ruffed veteran whom America-—the world, indeed 
—delights to honor. This incessant activity, 
combined with native strength of character, is 
partly the cause of Mr. Clemens’ steady pro- 
gression in literary achievement, an advance 
made in spite of the really serious handicap of a 
very early and a very brilliant success as a humor- 
ist. The whole world and all human nature have 
been the schools of this otherwise uneducated 
Missouri country boy, tramp printer, miner, and 
newspaper man of the mining camps. He has 
studied in them quietly and persistently. He 
has the inestimable advantage of having passed 
through all grades of these schools, from the 
under life of the stagnant Missouri village to the 
courts of Europe. 

Mark Twain’s literary hold on the world is so 
innocent of all tradition and logic that the chal- 
lenge to explain the situation is an irresistible 
one to those who talk about him or write about 
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him, though it does not particularly worry people 
when they read him. The gentlemen who have 
made a study of such matters have said his lit- 
erary style is naught; that his stories are ill- 
constructed, according to the esthetic standards ; 
that his travel sketches are inconsequential and 
scrappy ; that his historical novels do not create 
the atmosphere of their time, and so forth,—yet 
these same gentlemen do not deny that he is a 
great writer, nor do they pretend to withstand 
his fascination. Indeed, Mark Twain is curi- 
ously fortunate in his ability to hold the attention 
of the men who make books and writing their 
business, as well as men who have no interest 
whatever in books or reading except when the 
interest is compelled by such an irresistible per- 
son as Mr. Clemens. This cannot be for the 
mere reason of Mark Twain’s humor, although 
such inimitable humor is a platform on which 
very varied types and grades of intellect may 
meet congenially. It must be because the key- 
note of everything Mr. Clemens writes is his 
enmity to sham, hypocrisy, and pretense—a 
note vibrating the fibers of manliness in every 
reader—and because, whether he is agood novel- 
writer or not, he is a born story-teller, with the 
highest art of the typical American raconteu1, 
with all his intuitive and acquired knowledge of 
human nature, his cool mastery of climaxes, and 
his audacity. It is his distinction that he is so 
thoroughly the American. There is no meridian 
of his country that he does not know, whose 
people he does not understand, whose life he has 
not lived. He comes to his subject, be it a 
European cathedral or a village schoolboy, or an 
absurd sentimentality, with the cool, healthy, 
vigorous bearing of a man born and bred in the 
atmosphere of work and fact, where trifling or 
falsehood means disaster. It has been remarked 
more than once how suggestive of the American 
eagle are Mr. Clemens’ bearing, his piercing eye, 
and falcon profile. 

As Mark Twain has grown older, he has 
strengthened his rdéle of kindly philosopher and 
reformer, a réle already present in the travel 
sketches and very prominent between the lines 
of those marvelous stories of boy-nature, ‘‘ Tom 
Sawyer”’ and ‘* Huckleberry Finn.” In «‘ Pud- 
d’nhead Wilson,” and in the last volume, ‘‘ The 
Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg,” the philo- 
sophic strain is seen in its full strength. It is 
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characteristic of the man that he should live up 
to his own ideas of a good citizen by bringing to 
the law an exorbitant cabman in New York City ; 
and it would be difficult to name any one else in 
public life or out of it who could have done this 
thing with the limelight of the public prints upon 
him and come out of it successful, cool, and 
with the laugh on his side. The incident is only 
worth mentioning as showing the entire confi- 
dence of the skeptical New York public in the 
character and good sense of the author. 

There is nothing Mark Twain ever wrote that 
is not as entertaining to-day as when it was first 
read. Take up ‘‘ The Innocents Abroad,” ‘+The 
Jumping Frog,”’ ‘‘ Life on the Mississippi,” or 
any of these earlier works, and the freshness, the 
truth, the integrity, and humor are as good as 
ever. In 1925, we believe Mark Twain will be 
best known, however, as the author of ‘¢ Tom 
Sawyer” and ‘‘Huckleberry Finn.” These 
are the boy-epics of American literature. The 
life about them is the youth of the American 
Their pleasures, their punishments, 
their virtues, and their vices, their ambitions and 
their achievements, are thoroughly typical, and 
are portrayed with an Homeric directness and 
truth which insure their classic life while men 


may ye that they have been boys. 
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A TRUST TO PROTECT 


NATURE’S BEAUTY. 


BY SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


OR nearly ten years Massachusetts has had a 
trust in natural beauty. It is not one of 
the modern, monopolizing trusts that appropri- 
ates for the emolument of its members all the 
good things in its line it can lay hold of. It is 
a good, old-fashioned public trust that acts in 
behalf of the entire community. And, meas- 
ured by the work that it has done, it is a powerful 
organization. Its power is not that of compul- 
sion ; it exerts itself more by influence and ex- 
ample, but its effects are deeper and more abid- 
ing than those that proceed from the manipulation 
of prices and the exploitation of industries. 

For sensitive souls there are fewer pangs 
keener than those caused by the destruction or 
mutilation of cherished and beautiful scenes. 
Change in these things is inevitable, of course ; 
and there is much unreasoning protest in the 
sentiment that would preserve everything that is 
treasured and beautiful just as it has always 
been. Men must live and civilization must ad- 
vance ; commerce and industry must be provided 
for; and there must be room for new houses, for 
new miils, and for growth of population gener- 
ally. To these ends, much that is beautiful 
must be sacrificed; as it sometimes must also 
be sacrificed that a higher beauty may follow. 
But the destruction of beauty by the needlessly 
uglifying tendencies of civilization is of another 


kind and can be avoided. There is a heedless- 
ness in such vandalism that is next to wanton- 
ness. For instance: the sordid spirit that cuts 
down a group of noble trees, dear to the public 
heart, for the sake of a few cords of firewood or 
two or three thousand feet of lumber; or which 
blasts away a gray old ledge by the rural road- 
side, fern and moss-covered, when a few rods 
away a quarry just as valuable might be opened 
without harm and with equal ease. The historic 
associations of old houses, and the scenes of nota- 
ble events, have a similar value to the community 
—a value which, from the interest and attractive- 
ness which they confer upon the place, has even 
an appreciable quality. 

It was the need of some recognized instru- 
mentality for the preservation of beautiful and 
historic places that led to the organization of the 
Trustees of Public Reservations in Massachu- 
setts, which very appropriately borrowed from 
the old pine-tree shilling the device for its seal. 
The movement for the organization of this body 
—whose function is like that of the trustees of a 
public art museum, standing ready to undertake 
the care of such precious things as may: be placed 
in its charge—was started by the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, in the spring of 1890. In the 
act of incorporation passed the following year, 
a Board of Trustees of Public Reservations was 
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provided for, with the purpose of acquiring, 
holding, arranging, maintaining, and opening 
to the public, under suitable regulations, beau- 
tiful and historical places and tracts of land with- 
in the commonwealth. To this end the board 
was authorized to acquire and hold by gift, de- 
vise, purchase, or otherwise, to the value of not 
exceeding one million dollars, such real estate as 
it might deem worthy of preservation for the 
enjoyment of the public; and also such other 
property, both real and personal, necessary or 
proper to support or promote the objects of the 
corporation, not exceeding the farther sum of 
one million dollars. Property held for these 
purposes was exempted from taxation. The 
board thus incorporated was composed of twenty 
prominent gentlemen interested in the subject, 
resident in various sections of the State. The 
Hon. George F. Hoar, of Worcester, was made 
president, and Mr. Charles Eliot, the late tal- 
ented young landscape architect, and the leading 
spirit in instituting and organizing the move- 
ment, became the secretary. The practical work 
was intrusted to a standing committee consisting 
of seven members, including the secretary and the 
treasurer. 

The annual reports of this committee are im- 
portant documents. In its first report it was 
declared that Massachusetts, as a whole,’ was 
shamefully lacking in open spaces reserved ex- 
pressly for enjoyment by the public. ‘The 
mountain-tops of the interior, the cliffs and 
beaches of the seashore, and most of the inter- 
vening scenes of special beauty are rapidly pass- 
ing into the possession of private owners, who 
hold these places either for their own private 
pleasure or for the profit which may be reaped 
from fees collected from the public. Moreover, 
as population increases, the final destruction of 
the finest remaining bits of 
scenery goes on more and 
more rapidly. Thus the pros- 
pect for the future is in many 
ways a gloomy one, particu- 
larly upon the seashore and 
in the neighborhood of Bos- 
ton.” 

Thanks to the activity of 
this board, however, the out- 
look soon became hopeful. 
Besides the taking charge of 
property intrusted to the 
board for its purposes, the 
work of the standing com- 
mittee took shape in four 
directions : First, the inves- 
tigation and publication of 
existing facts in respect to 


the provision of public open spaces; second, 
the collection and publication of the laws of 
Massachusetts relating to public open spaces ; 
third, to call together the numerous park com- 
missioners and park committees of the metro- 
politan district surrounding Boston, in the hope 
that mutual codperative action in taking land 
for public open spaces might be encouraged by 
mutual acquaintance ; fourth, to ask the legis- 
lature to institute an inquiry into the whole 
subject. These undertakings were all fertile in 
results. 

One of the first things done was to engage Mr. 
J. B, Harrison to investigate and report upon 
the conditions as to public open spaces in the 
seashore towns of Massachusetts. Mr. Harrison 
had, a few years before, carried out a remark- 
able work in stirring up public sentiment in New 
York State in behalf of two great undertakings : 
first, for the preservation and restoration of the 
natural scenery about the falls of Niagara; and 
later, for the preservation of the Adirondack 
forest. The success of both was largely due to 
the work of Mr. Harrison. 

A particularly important result of Mr. Harri- 
son’s investigations was due to his special report 
upon the ‘‘ Province lands,” at the end of Cape 
Cod. Mr. Harrison brought out many interest- 
ing facts relating to the great public reservation 
of more than four thousand acres owned by the 
commonwealth at this point. The existence of 
this public domain was generally unknown at the 
time, though never overlooked by the authori- 
ties. In the early days the fisheries were one of 
the greatest interests of the colony, and the mag 
nificent harbor of Provincetown was one of the 
most important ports for the industry. There- 
fore, the adjacent lands were reserved for the 
convenience of the fishermen, and of the pursuits 
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connected with theirs. Although in time a con- 
siderable town grew up here, the colony always 
asserted its title, and the occupants never had any- 
thing more than ‘‘ squatter rights’ to the sites of 
their homes and places of business. Real-estate 
transactions, however, were not barred by this 
fact, but nothing better than quit-claim deeds could 
be given. Everybody had a righi of way almost 
everywhere ; and in consequence there are to this 
day all sorts of lanes, alleys, and other short- 
cuts running indiscriminately over private prem- 
ises, for nobody could say nay to trespassers. 
Since the ownership of this domain was vested 
in the Province of Massachusetis Bay, the terri- 
tory was called the ‘‘ Province lands,” and the 
name of Provincetown was accordingly given to 
the community that grew up here. The greater 
part of the quaint old place, one of the most 
original-looking and picturesque on the New 
England coast, was built upon these lands. 

The sandy hills back of the town were origi- 
nally covered with a fine growth of woods. But 
as these were indiscriminately cut off here and 
there, a great evjl resulted. The fierce ocean 
winds blew about the loose sands, tore up the 
unprotected soil, and formed in all directions 
gigantic dunes that with every storm drifted like 


snow, buried the woods, the fields, and meadows 
in their advance, and threatened even to over- 

whelm the town itself and ruin the invaluable 
harbor—one of the most vital havens of refuge 
on the dangerous seaboard. These circumstances 
caused the Trustees of Public Reservations to 

make one of their earliest duties the addressing 
of a petition to the General Court of 1892, repre- 

senting the need of prompt action for the more 

efficient management of the Province lands, 

which they urged be preserved for the use and 

enjoyment of the people of the commonwealth 

as their only great ocean-side domain. 

In consequence, the trustees were requested 
by the legislature to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the subject and report what action might 
be desirable. The next year the board made an 
important report on the matter, and in accord- 
ance therewith the Province lands were intrust- 
ed to the Land and Harbor Commission of the 
State, with the necessary authority to manage 
and protect them. At the same time it was pro- 
vided that full titles to the premises occupied be 
given to the people of Provincetown. ‘The re- 
sult has been the adoption and carrying out of 
an enlightened policy of protection and reclama- 
tion of these lands under a system of scientific 
seaboard forestry. The dunes are being con- 
fined and covered with vegetation, the woods are 
again flourishing and are spreading, and eventu- 
ally the whole territory will be converted into a 
forest of striking beauty, threaded by perfect 
roads, and of immense value to the locality as a 
resort for pleasure and health, swept from all 
sides by the pure air of the surrounding seas. 

‘The grandest result, however, of the activities 
of the board was the creation of the magnificent 
metropolitan park system for Greater Boston. 
In response to a suggestion made in one of the 
newspapers as to the need of such a system, the 
Trustees of Public Reservations took the first 
definite step to bring it about. The metropolitan 
population, composed of many cities and towns 
in one compact cluster, had no means of common 
action toward preserving for public use and en- 
joyment the precious landscape features in their 
midst. The board therefore called a conference 
of representatives of the various communities of 
the composite metropolis. The outcome was the 
establishment of the Metropolitan Parks District, 
under the administration of a commission ap- 
pointed by the governor of the commonwealth. 
In seven years, at a cost of $10,000,000, there 
has been developed a great scheme of recre- 
ative open spaces unrivaled for scientific com- 
pleteness and artistic character among the world’s 
cities. A delightfully diversified and thoroughly 
representative reservation from the characteristic 
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landscape of the Boston Basin, to the extent of 
thousands of acres, has been made for the public 
benefit. Vast areas of rocky woodland, a chain 
of lofty hills, and many miles of seashore have 
thus been set apart. The three rivers, the 
Charles, the Mystic, and the Neponset, have 
been converted into water-parks for miles of 
their course, their shores restored to natural 
aspects, and made public domain; lakes have 
been treated in similar fashion; and all these 
features have been connected with each other by 
a chain of parkways and boulevards. Years 
must pass before this vast system takes complete 
shape. But enough has already been realized 
to make a marvelous exhibit in modern civic 
achievement. 

In its specific field of work, indicated by its 
name, the board has accomplished much. Early 
In its first year of existence the gift of its first 
public reservation was accepted from Mrs. Fanny 
Foster Tudor, of Stoneham, as a memorial to her 
daughter Virginia. There can be no monument 
more enduring, or more appropriate to perpetuate 
a loving memory, than a beautiful piece of ground 
dedicated forever to the enjoyment of the public. 
This memorial was a piece of woodland wilder- 
ness of about twenty acres, situated in Stoneham, 
along the course of what is now Virginia Brook, 
and covered with a nobie growth of white pine, 
hemlock, and other native trees. A fund suffi- 
cient to care for the property was raised by sub- 
scription, and the name of Virginia Wood was 
given to the tract. Many a visitor to the spot 
in years to come must pause in grateful rever- 
ence before the bronze tablet to be placed on a 





bowlder in the depths of the wood, inscribed 
with a simple record of the facts of the gift. 
Sweet associations will always remain about 
the name of the young maiden whose memory a 
mother’s love has thus linked for all the coming 
years with the lovely sights and scents and sounds 
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of this bit of virgin woodland, which is now ad- 
ministered as one of the most cherished por- 
tions of the magnificent public reservation of the 
Middlesex Fells. 

The second trust was conveyed to the board 
by Mr. Joseph Story Fay, of Falmouth, Cape 
Cod, who years before had purchased, for the 
sake of its scenic charm, a tract of about seventy- 
one acres in that town, comprising woodland, 
pasture, and arable land, bordering on two ponds, 
and adapted to development for its intended pur- 
pose—its use by the town of Falmouth as a per- 
petual park. It lies near the village of Woods 
Hole, and has been given the 
appropriate name of Good- 
will Park. <A part of this 
property is called the ‘* Cot- 
ton Lot,” and is believed to 
have been owned by the cele- 
brated Rev. John Cotton. 

By the public spirit of Mr 
Augustus Hemenway, of Can- 
ton, who has presented sev- 
eral hundred acres to the 
public for addition to the 
metropolitan reservations of 
the Blue Hills and the Ne- 
ponset River, an uncommon- 
ly charming piece of natural 
scenery was given into the 
keeping of the board as its 
third trust of this character. 
On making the acquaintance 
of the beauty of the banks of 
the Charles River, where the 
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stream forms the boundary 
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between the townships of Medfield and Sherburn, 
Mr. Hemenway immediately acquired it and gave 
it to the Trustees of Public Reservations. At 
this point the river flows in a narrow channel 
between a bank of woods and a high hemlock 
knoll ; a sunny meadow spreads behind the latter, 
bordered by more high woods. This gorge is 
named Rocky Narrows, and the meadow has been 
known as the Dingle Hole from the early colo- 
nial days. 

The fourth trust given to the board, Mount 
Anne Park, a beautiful woodland tract of fifty 
acres on the granite heights of Cape Ann, is the 
second instance in which the monument of a living 
landscape has been made a joyous monument in 
memory of a loved one gone. The late Henry 
Davis Minot, of Boston, was a young man who 
enthusiastically devoted his short life to the 
study of natural history. His father, the late 
William Minot, had long desired to dedicate 
some spot of exceptional beauty to his memory, 
but he died before he could carry it into effect. 
His intention was fulfilled by his four remaining 
sons, William, Charles, Rob- 


Another property of great historical interest will 
perhaps soon pass into the custody of the board. 
The Rufus Putnam homestead at Rutland was 
recently purchased by subscription. It includes a 
well-preserved old house and a farm of about one 
hundred and fifty acres. General Putnam was 
one of the most important characters in American 
history. An engineer of rare ability, it was his 
work that compelled the British to evacuate Bos- 
ton, and it was his skill that fortified West 
Point. Then, after the Revolution, it was he 
who instituted the settlement of the Ohio Terri- 
tory and secured the adoption of the Ordinance 
of 1787, which, in the words of Senator Hoar, 
‘dedicated the Northwest forever to freedom, 
education, and religion, and in the end saved the 
United States from becoming a great slave-hold- 
ing empire.” 

The Society of the Sons of the Revolution 
recently placed a tablet on the Rufus Putnam 
house, and Senator Hoar gave the address of the 
occasion. In this he told the remarkable story 
of how Putnam’s work drove the splendid British 





ert Sedgwick, and Laurence. 

The fifth trust combines 
a spot of unusual beauty 
with historical interest. 
‘*(;overnor Hutchinson’s 
Field’ stands opposite the 
house built by the governor 
in Milton for a country 
home. The view from Mil- 
ton Hill, from the governor’s 
house, over this field and 
down the broad Neponset 
Valley is one of the, most 
enchantingly beautiful on 
the New England seaboard. 
The governor himself wrote 
as follows: ‘+My house is 
seven or eight miles from 
town, a pleasant situation ; 
and many gentlemen from 
abroad say it has the finest 
prospect from it they ever 
saw.’’ The governor’s po- 
litical opinions exiled him 
forever from the scenes he held dear; but this 
view has ever retained the same beauty as in those 
days, and will now always retain it. For, al- 
though Boston has expanded to the thither banks 
of the river, the open land still slopes unbuilt 
upon down to the wide marshes with wooded 
knolls rising from their levels, the Neponset 
meandering through the vista down to the island- 
studded bay that fills the distance with its blue 
expanse. 





ROCKY NARROWS—THE GATES OF THE CHARLES. 


army from Boston. Briefly stated, Putnam was 
called to direct the construction of a large part 
of the works for the besieging army. Putnam 
told Washington he had never read a word on 
military engineering, but the chieftain would 
take no denial. Dining with Washington one 
evening, he was ordered to consider the idea of 
fortifying Dorchester Heights. Returning from 
the dinner, he with his companions casually 
called on General Heath. and there chanced to 
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MOUNT ANNE RESERVATION—SOUTHEAST VIEW. 


see a copy of ‘¢Muller’s Field Engineer.” He 
borrowed the book, and in the table of contents 
his eye caught the word ‘chandelier,’ which 
was new to him. Looking it up, he saw the im- 
portance of the thing at a glance. At that sea- 
son the ground was frozen so hard that the 
pickaxe could not be used. But the account of 
this device showed a speedy method for making 
intrenchments. ‘‘Chandeliers’’ were construc- 
tions made of stout timbers, ten feet long, into 
which were framed posts five feet high and five 
feet apart, placed on the 





or later. The board has been 
obliged to decline the gift of 
not a few beautiful spots for 
Wi the reason that it had no 

sae funds with which to meet 
the cost of maintenance. 
There are probably many pub- 
lic-spirited persons of ample 
means who, by gift or legacy, 
would probably be pleased to 
give the board considerable 
sums to be devoted to an end 
so beneficent, and in time it 
will probably be amply en- 
dowed for the purpose. If 
it were in a condition to re- 
ceive gifts of the various ap- 
propriate lands that would 
be offered it, could it readily 
assume their care, the State 
would soon be dotted with the beautiful and his- 
toric reservations intrusted to its keeping. 

The sixth and latest gift to the corporation is 
one of the most beautiful of the Berkshire hills— 
Monument Mountain, in the towns of Stock- 
bridge and Great Barrington, in the valley of the 
Housatonic River. It has a height of 1,710 feet 
above the sea level. The name is said to come 
from a cairn at the foot of the most precipitous 
of the several great ledges—a pile: of stones 
heaped up to perpetuate the legend of the fatal 








ground in parallel lines, and 
the open spaces filled in with 
bundles of fascines strongly 
picketed together—a mova- 
ble parapet of wood instead 
of one of earth. 

Carrying out this idea, 
Putnain set his men to work 
preparing the chandeliers 
and the fascines. When 
ready, they were put in place 
in a single night. On the 
morning of March 5, 1776, 
magnificent fortifications 
had arisen over night on 
Dorchester Heights, and the 
British had no alternative 
but to evacuate Boston. 

The trustees have not yet 
been able to take the Rufus 
Putnam place in charge, 
having no funds available 
for its maintenance. Only 
a few thousand dollars are 
necessary, and this will prob- 
ably be forthcoming sooner 
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leap of an Indian maiden. Among these ledges 
the mountain laurel blooms profusely, and the 
slopes are largely clothed with a growth of 
chestnut. Along the abrupt eastern and western 
sides pass the two main roads between Stock- 
bridge and Great Barrington. The gift, which 
was accompanied by a suitable endowment of 
money for care and maintenance, came from Miss 
tlelen C. Butler, of New York City, who made 
it in accordance with the wishes of her sister, the 
late Rosalie Butler, ‘‘ that it might be preserved 
forever for the enjoyment of the public.” In 
area, this new reservation is larger than all of the 
other holdings of the trustees together, contain- 
ing, as it does, about 260 acres. The total area 
of the six reservations now in charge of the cor- 
poration is 460 acres. The preservation of the 
beautiful scenery of this new public recreation- 
ground, secure forever against defacement, will 
be particularly appreciated by the numerous sum- 
mer visitors to that charming region ; and since 
their number includes so many persons of large 
wealth, it should encourage the following of Miss 
Butler's noble example in other places. 

In setting an example that has been widely 
followed the Trustees of Public Reservations 
have done a great work. To this example is due 
the acquisition of the noble Greylock Mountain, 
in the Berkshire range, by the State, and of Mount 
Wachusett, in central Massachusetts. A large 
portion of the picturesque Indian Ridge, in An- 
dover, has been acquired for public enjoyment 
under the direction of the Improvement Society 
of that town. Old houses of important interest 


have been purchased and carefully restore’ y 
local historical societies and other organizations 
in various parts of the State. The Appalachian 
Mountain Club has secured for itself similar 
rights for holding land in trust, and has exer- 
cised them by acquiring in the White Mountains 
of New Hampshire territory valuable for grand 
and picturesque landscape qualities. 

Across the ocean, the organization of this board 
has had one important result. The Massachu- 
setts corporation was hardly two years old when 
there was established in England, under most dis- 
tinguished auspices, the National Trust for Places 
of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty, with ob 
jects and methods precisely similar. The appre- 
ciation of the English organization for its Ameri- 
can prototype was shown by its request that 
the Trustees of Public Reservations nominate a 
member of its provisional council, an honor 
which was accordingly conferred upon Prof. 
Charles S. Sargent, the director of the Arnold 
Arboretum. 

It is inspiring to consider that all this remark- 
able record of things accomplished is the fruit- 
age of one man’s idea. It was Charles Eliot, the 
gifted son and namesake of the president of 
Harvard University, who first suggested the or- 
ganization and was its leading spirit up to the 
time of his death, in 1897 ; preparing its reports 
and devoting his time unstintedly to its work ; 
in the meantime, in his capacity of landscape 
architect, shaping the development of the metro- 
politan park system, wherein, in colossal fashion, 
his fondest ideals found realization. 
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PRESIDENT GILMAN’S ADMINISTRATION 
AT THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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UNIVERSITY is a very new thing. The 
name is old, and the historical connection 
between the universities of an olden time and 
the universities of to-day may easily be traced. 
Nevertheless, we must not shut our eyes to the 
fact that the great universities of Germany, 
France, and the United States are, in their essen- 
tials, the creation of the century which hes just 
closed. These universities are as unlike as they 
are new. Each bears the stamp of the peculiar 
genius of the people who have created it, and 
each responds to special influences of time and 
place. Yet, with all their striking differences, 
the universities have defined themselves as a 
class apart with increasing definiteness during the 
past fifty years; and the fact that they are 
neither colleges nor museums, nor laboratories 
nor libraries, nor learned societies, nor yet ‘ in- 
stitutions empowered to confer degrees,” has im- 
pressed itself upon the minds of educated persons 
the world over. What, then, are universities ? 
To the close observer and clear thinker, they are 
not the host of corporations and undertakings, 
many of them positively unmentionable because 
of their vulgarity or tawdry pretensions, which 
assume the university name; but rather they are 
those institutions, comparatively few in number, 
where students, adequately trained by previous 
study of the liberal arts and sciences, are led into 
special fields of learning and research by teachers 
of high excellence and originality, and where by 
the agency of libraries, museums, laboratories, and 
publications knowledge is conserveu, advanced, 
and disseminated. To be a teacher or a student 
in a genuine university is to be posted at the 
very skirmish-line of advancing civilization. To 
bear a share in creating or in developing such a 
university is one of the highest of privileges. 

In the United States the true university move- 
ment began after the Civil War. It was a part 
of the enlarged national consciousness which fol- 
lowed the successful defense of the integrity of 
the union of the States, and it found its support 
in the rapidly accumulating wealth of the coun- 
try. It was largely influenced by the example 
of Germany. 

The first American to be graduated at a Ger- 
man university was Edward Everett, who took 


the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Gottingen 
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in 1817. He was followed by Ticknor in 1819, by 
George Bancroft in 1820, and then by Gould, 
Whitney, Gildersleeve, and a host of companions. 
These men came back to America telling of the 
methods of investigation which had trained and 
stimulated them, and urging that similar advanced 
work be undertaken by the American colleges. 
This seed soon bore fruit, and on every hand were 
to be heard expressions of hope and of purpose to 
build true universities on American soil. <A few 
seers like President Tappan of Michigan and 
the authors of the Columbia College Report of 
1854 saw visions and dreamed dreams much 
earlier, but by far the most important contribu- 
tions to university-building in America are those 
made by President Eliot, who has wholly trans- 
formed the Harvard College which he found on 
assuming the presidency in 1869; by President 
Gilman, whose sagacious plans for the Johns 
Hopkins University are to be referred to more 
in detail ; by President White, who infused gen- 
uine university spirit into the foundation which 
bears the name of Ezra Cornell; by President 
Low, who has guided to completion the move- 
ment to erect a university upon the historic 
Columbia College; and by President Harper, 
who in defiance of all traditions has built a uni- 
versity in a decade by sheer force of constructive 
skill. The contemporary character of this uni- 
versity movement is emphasized when it is re- 
membered that all of these men are still living ; 
that no one of them has yet reached the age of 
seventy, and that all of them are in active edu- 
cational service,—with the single exception of 
President White, who has exchanged his univer- 
sity presidency for high diplomatic honors. Ob- 
viously, then, our universities are at their very 
beginnings. 

This is not the time or the place to trace each 
step in the development of American universities. 
It is enough to call attention to such general 
facts as will assist in understanding and estimat- 
ing the service of Mr. Gilman as president of 
the Johns Hopkins University, from which post 
he has announced his intention to retire at the 
close of the present academic year. 

The institution now world-famous as the Johns 
Hopkins University, at Baltimore, Md., is the 
creation of a corporation bearing the same name, 
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which was organized during the lifetime of 
Johns Hopkins, merchant, of Baltimore, and at 
his request. Upon the death of Mr. Hopkins, 
on December 24, 1873, it appeared that he had 
left by will to the trustees of the Johns Hopkins 
University property valued at more than three 
millions of dollars. This large sum was left 
without conditions—save that its principal might 
not be used for buildings—in order that the in- 
come should be applied to the promotion of 
knowledge and the advanced instruction of youth. 
At once, therefore, the institution yet to be or- 
ganized came into possession of an endowment 
as great as that of Yale, and more than one-half 
that of Harvard. An interest rate of 6 or 7 per 
cent. could readily be had, and both principal and 
income seemed enormous. And foran academy, 
a college, a laboratory, or a library they were 
enormous, and would remain so to-day despite 
our altered standards ; but for a university they 
were a mere beginning,—and it was a university, 
real, not nominal, that the trustees determined to 
establish. This determination, far- seeing and 
praiseworthy, fixed both the opportunities and the 
limitations of the undertaking which was to bear 
Johns Hopkins’ name. 

The first essentials of a university are a man 
to organize and to guide, and men to inspire and 
to teach. The trustees of the Johns Hopkins 
University were well aware of this fact, and they 
sought advice far and wide as to the man best qual- 
ified to give form to their desires. As a result, 
they tendered the presidency of the university to 
Daniel Coit Gilman, then president of the Uni- 
versity of California. Mr. Gilman was complet- 
ing his forty-fourth year when he took up i»« 
work of his new office, on May 1, 1875. He 
was a graduate of Yale, in the Class of 1852, had 
traveled widely, and had had a useful experience 
as professor of physical and political geography 
at Yale from 1856 to 1872. He had also been 
an officer of the public-school systems of the State 
of Connecticut and of the city of New Haven. 
Mr. Gilman’s qualities of mind and character 
were such as to fit him in a most unusual way 
for the task of planning a new institution in a 
new environment. He was judicious, tactful, 
well-informed ; graceful of speech, and persist- 
ent though cautious in method. He had a natu- 
ral fondness for administrative detail and for 
problems of classification and of organization. 
He knew the names and the work of the leading 
scholars in Europe and in America, and he was 
a competent judge of their merits as teachers and 
as investigators. Best of all, he had confidence 
in himself and faith in his undertaking. 

Moreover, Mr. Gilman had a fixed and clear 
ideal, and that ideal was just such a university as 


the managers of the Johns Hopkins trust had 
vaguely in mind. This is made very plain, both 
by Mr. Gilman’s inaugural address and by his 
early annual reports, in all of which he set him- 
self the task of explaining to the academic public 
and to tiie public at large what were the methods 
and what the aims of the new foundation. Until 
these plans were made known, the average intel- 
ligent American took it for granted that a uni. 
versity was simply a college with a largcr name 
—a name assumed, perhaps, because of its age 
or of its size, or because of the fact that it was 
associated with one or more technical or profes- 
sional schoois of law, medicine, theology, engi- 
neering, or agriculture ; or assumed, perhaps, to 
humor the fancy or to tickle the vanity of some 
benefactor who, mistaking the fields of learning 
for a graveyard, had set about erecting a preten- 
tious personal monument instead of a useful edu- 
cational institution. Mr. Gilman was perfectly 
familiar with the varied and conflicting forms of 
universities, but he held fast to the principle 
which underlay the form. He stated this prin- 
ciple tersely in his inaugural address when he 
said: ‘¢ A university is a place for the advanced 
special education of youth who have been pre- 
pared for its freedom by the discipline of a lower 
school.” This the Johns Hopkins University 
became when it opened its doors to students, on 
October 3, 1876—and this it has continued to. 
be, through an exceptionally distinguished and 
useful career a quarter-century long. 

It was significant of the university spirit that 
its early prestige was gained through men, not. 
buildings. The rooms in which the first instruc- 
tion was given were modest in the extreme. 
Though comfortable, they were simply apart- 
ments in remodeled dwellings. This fact, full of 
meaning as it was to scholars, helped to hide 
from Baltimore and from the country the true: 
character of the work which had been begun. 
Where were the great libraries and laboratories ; 
where the vast piles of brick and stone; where: 
the chapels, the dormitories, and the gymnasiums. 
which popular fancy assumed to be the necessary 
evidence of the existence of a college or a uni- 
versity ? Could these small rooms and restricted: 
laboratories be called a university? What would 
Berlin and Leipsic and Oxford and Cambridge 
think? Yet they were indeed the home of a 
university in the fullest, as well as the most an- 
cient, educational use of the word,—wuniversitas 
magistrorum et scholurium, a body of teachers and: 
students. 

To carry out so noble a conception as this, the 
teachers first chosen must themselves, in their 
past training and their promised capacity, stand 
for the ideal of ripe, accurate, and progressive 
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scholarship. They must be at once investigators 
who can teach and teachers who can push for- 
ward the limits of human knowledge in some 
direction, or who can add to the interpretations 
of the knowledge which we already possess. 
They must be devoted to particular lines of study, 
and must give promise of eminence in their 
specialties, if eminence has not been already at- 
tained. They must have the power to pursue 
researches, the will to continue and to interpret 
them, and the magnetic attraction which will 
draw students to them and fire them with their 
teachers’ zeal and ambitions. 


In this spirit the earliest appointments to pro- 
fessorships were made, and the men chosen 
formed a small but noteworthy group. Gilder- 
sleeve, at forty-five, brought from the University 
of Virginia to the Chair of Greek his wide philo- 
logical knowledge and his sure literary insight. 
Sylvester, one of the half-dozen most eminent of 
living mathematicians, crossed the ocean from 
his post at Woolwich to take the Chair of Mathe- 
matics, which he only relinquished to accept the 
Savilian Professorship at Oxford seven years 
later. The three great natural-science groups 
were intrusted, as was most appropriate, to the 
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care of very young men. Martin, first professor 
of biology, had taken his bachelor’s degree at 
Cambridge but two years before ; Remsen came 
from Williams College to the directorship of the 
chemical laboratory at thirty, and Rowland from 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute to the director- 
ship of the physical laboratory at twenty-eight. 
These five men were the nucleus of the Johns 
Hopkins University, and three of them are still 
spared to carry on the work so modestly begun 
twenty-five years ago. 

These men were not, however, to work alone. 
It was part of Mr. Gilman’s plan to bring to 
Baltimore, for a portion of the academic year, 
scholars of eminence in other institutions. The 
stimulus and the suggestions of these visiting 
lecturers were an important element in the uni- 
versity’s intellectual life. In the earliest years 
they included Billings, Child, Cooley, Diman, 
Hilgard, James, Lowell, Morris, Newcomb, 
Walker, Whitney, and von Holst. In later years 
the list is far too long to be cited. It contains 
over a hundred of the most eminent names in 
Europe and in America. 

Quite as remarkable, in its way, as the list of 
the first professors in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity is the list of younger teachers, chosen 
by Mr. Gilman becanse of their promise. Of 
those who are now living, almost every one has 
gained distinction in his chosen field. Brandt 
has for many years been professor of German at 
Hamilton College, Brooks and Elliott are mem- 
bers of the Johns Hopkins faculty, Hastings is 
professor of physics at Yale, Scott is president 
of Rutgers College, and Story is professor of 
mathematics in Clark University. These names 
are cited to prove that Mr. Gilman’s principle of 
procedure was sound, and that it worked as well 
in practice as in ‘theory. 

Who were the students? The older colleges 
were no less attractive than before, and the mi- 
gration of graduate students to Germany was 
under full headway. Nevertheless, no fewer than 
eighty-nine young men appeared at Baltimore 
when the Johns Hopkins opened, and fifty-four 
of these already held academic degrees. Among 
these young scholars were an unusual number of 
earnest, ambitious men who have since risen to 
deserved eminence. The roster of students in- 
cluded Herbert B. Adams, historian, for many 
years professor in the Johns Hopkins University ; 
Henry C. Adams, economist and statistician, of 
the University of Michigan; Thomas Craig, 
mathematician ; George B. Halsted, mathemati- 
cian, of the University cf Texas; Charles R. 
Lanman, Sanskrit scholar and philologist, of 
Harvard University ; Walter H. Page, man of 
letters ; Josiah Royce, metaphysician, of Har- 


vard University ; and many more. I have men- 
tioned the names of these men, teachers and 
scholars alike, because I am anxious to make 
clear that they and their successors have made 
the Johns Hopkins University renowned. Not 
the generous though sadly insufficient endow- 
ment, not great buildings and attractive decora- 
tions—though they too have been added—but 
men, and men alone, have spread the name of 
the Baltimore merchant around the whole world. 
In half a generation Johns Hopkins became a 
familiar name throughout the United States, 
while in Europe it was from the first synonymous 
with the highest type of American scholarship. 
Nearly three thousand students have pursued 
courses of graduate study at Baltimore, about 
six hundred of them gaining the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. To-day these men are to be found 
in the faculties of almost every important college 
in the land, passing on to others the torch which 
they lighted at the central fire. 

Perhaps Mr. Gilman’s most striking innovation 
was the foundation of twenty annual fellowships, 
of a value of $500 each, open to graduates of any 
college. The principle of this was not new ; but 
in America, at all events, it was the custom to 
restrict appointments to fellowships, where they 
existed, to graduates of the college supporting 
them. Mr. Gilman, on the other hand, threw 
open the Johns Hopkins fellowships to general 
competition ; and it was this step as much as any 
other single one which fixed the relation of the 
new university to the colleges of the country, 
and which attracted to it at once the most prom- 
ising of the younger scholars. 

Of the three functions of a university, the 
conservation of knowledge involves teaching, the 
advancement of knowledge involves investiga- 
tion, and the dissemination of knowledge in- 
volves publication. In reality all three functions 
are closely related, so much so as to be inter- 
dependent. The university teacher who is not 
himself a student, constantly pushing forward 
into new fields, rapidly becomes a pedagogue. 
He loses touch with the scientific spirit, and 
soon is able only to go through the manual of 
arms of teaching. The investigator who does 
not teach is without the stimulus which comes 
from contact with the student-mind, and without 
the necessity for clear, coherent exposition 
which teaching involves. Through publications, 
a university spreads abroad, for specialists and 
for all who care to know, the results of the 
researches of its teachers and students, and so 
makes them, in the best sense, practical ; that 
is, effective. All these ends Mr. Gilman has had 
before him, and all these functions the Johns 
Hopkins University has faithfully performed. 
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That it has taught, the mature students who flock 
to its seminars and its laboratories abundantly 
testify. That it has investigated, the annals of 
philology, of history, of the natural sciences, and 
of medicine conclusively prove. That it has pub- 
lished, is evidenced by the Johns Hopkins Press, 
and by the half-dozen journals which no compe- 
tent scholar in their fields fails to study. 

The service of the Johns Hopkins University 
to the nation may not be lightly estimated. Col- 
leges and universities, old and new, have leaned 
upon its example and its influence. As Kant 
said of David Hume’s service to him, it has 
roused more than one ancient foundation from 
its dogmatic slumber and startled it into self- 
questioning and self-criticism. It has held up 
new ideals, suggested new methods, enforced 
new and high standards of excellence and of 
achievement. It has shed luster upon the State 
of Maryland, whose history it has laboriously ex- 
plored, and whose physical features and charac- 
teristic products it has so exhaustively studied. 
Through the Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more has passed, at a bound, from a class with 
Liverpool, Marseilles, Hamburg, and Odessa to 
a place among the Cultur- Stédte with Bologna, 
Paris, Oxford, Leipsic, and Berlin. 

After twenty-five years of such brilliant ser- 
vice, the Johns Hopkins University closes one 
era—the era of its origin—with the retirement 
of Mr. Gilman. Changed fortunes and the vicis- 
situdes of commerce have sadly’ impaired its 
original endowment. To do all that it could readily 
do well, it needs not less than $10,000,000 addi- 
tional. At present rates of interest this sum, 
apparently large, would produce an income equal 
to only about one-half of the amount which 
Harvard University receives each year from stu- 
dents’ fees. The cost of conducting Harvard or 
Columbia University is considerably in excess of 
a million dollars a year. Surely Johns Hopkins 
needs half that sum. In it Baltimore and Mary- 
land have their strongest claim to distinction, 
and in it the nation has one of its most precious 
possessions. Midway between North and South, 
easily reached from the East and the West, with 
the great resources of the nation’s capital just at 
hand, the Johns Hopkins University has before 
it a career worthy of its origins. A generation 
—a century, even—is as nothing in the life of a 
university. Bologna has celebrated its eight- 
hundredth anniversary, and the beginnings of 
Oxford are lost in myth and fable. The princi- 
ples for which the Johns Hopkins stands will 
become clearer and better established as time 
passes. Its scope will widen, and it will touch 
new fields with its inspiring ideals. For exam- 


ple, there is not in this whole land a school of 
jurisprudence worthy of a university. Of schools 
of private law there are many—good, bad, and 
indifferent , but a great school of jurisprudence, 
public and private, which shall train teachers and 
students of law, has yet to be planned and built. 
The Johns Hopkins has shown in its School of 
Medicine what a university’s professional schools 
should be in aim as well as in method. It will 
surely be given the opportunity to perform the 
same service for jurisprudence and for tech- 
nology. The endowments which make this pos- 
sible will immortalize the donors. Existing de- 
partments need to be developed and strengthened; 
and additional chairs are needed, particularly in 
philosophy, psychology, education, economics, 
history, and literature. Each of these great 
disciplines abounds in problems awaiting univer- 
sity solution, and each has important interpreta- 
tions to contribute to the circle of the sciences. 

To suppose that the funds to make all this 
possible will not be found, is to suppose that the 
American people have lost their lofty and per- 
sistent idealism, and that Maryland and Balti- 
more, especially, are without ambition or pride. 
The idea is inconceivable. It has been estimated 
that over $60,000,000 were given by private 
donors to education in the United States during 
1899. Suppose this amount to be grossly exag- 
gerated, it would still exceed the total revenues 
of many a government ; but it is only a tithe of 
what is coming. Wealth is increasing by leaps 
and bounds, and culture is following a short 
generation behind it. The uselessness of mere 
accumulation, and the immorality of not giving 
back to the highest uses of the community some 
portion of what the community has made it pos- 
sible to gain, will become clearer year by year. 
The most attractive and the most lucrative in- 
vestment will be found to be in a university : 
not in foolishly founding a new one, spending 
millions to duplicate what is already well done, 
before a dollar can become productive in new 
lines ; but rather in strengthening the weak places 
in an institution of proved usefulness and capacity. 
As these facts become familiar to the minds of 
men of wealth with an honorable ambition to be 
remembered for service to their kind, they will 
seek out the institutions which conserve, advance, 
and disseminate knowledge—the great universi- 
ties; and they will surely see to it that the 
Johns Hopkins University, of Baltimore, is en- 
abled to go forward freely in its great work, to 
meet new demands, to rise to new opportunities, 
and to carry out fully the plans and the ideals 
of the wise and kindly gentleman who guided its 
beginnings. 
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HE late Senator Davis seems to me to have 
been more like Lord Beaconsfield than any 
other man who has appeared in American public 
life. There was the same brilliant imagination, 
the same audacious courage, the same intuition 
of human motive; and both men were led by 
temperament and inclination to consider govern- 
ment in its larger relations rather than in the 
domain of domestic affaizs. Nor do I doubt 
that, under similar conditions of development 
and opportunity, Mr. Davis would have been a 
match for Beaconsfield on the field of world -poli- 
tics. Opportunity is one of the largest measure- 
ments in the visible circumference of genius. 
Beaconsfield used his literary gift as the organ of 
his political purposes; he was for years both 
feared and distrusted by the natural leaders of 
his party ; he had little knowledge and less taste 
for the details of government or the management 
of finance, though in these matters he rarely 
made conspicuous mistakes ; he gained final as- 
cendency by the sheer force of ideas, backed by 
an imperial will. Each of these statements is 
equally true of Cushman Kellogg Davis. 

Born in New York, from the best New Eng- 
land stock ; educated in Wisconsin and Michigan; 
spending two years in the South as an officer in 
the Union army,—this man of Minnesota had of 
right and in large measure that American breadth 
of character belonging in some degree to the most 
provincial of our citizens. 

His death removed him from the midst of 
great activities, in the ripeness of his splendid 
powers, and at the climax of a fame that had be- 
come international. At home, his friends were 
triumphant, his enemies were silenced ; and, per. 
manently secure in his political leadership, he was 
regarded by common consent as the first citizen 
of Minnesota. His funeral was a remarkable tes- 
timonial of public respect, participated in by peo- 
ple of all ranks. The sorrow was as genuine as 
it was widespread ; and yet, one could not forbear 
to think how fine to die at such a time rather 
than to ‘‘ lag superfluous on the stage,’’ with the 
pitiable feebleness of helpless old age. 

The recent career of Senator Davis is so much 
a part of American history that the entire coun- 
try recognizes, in the loss of the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations at 
this critical time, an irreparable public calamity. 
His vigorous leadership in the events leading up 





to the war with Spain, his great services as a 
member of the Paris Peace Commission, his in- 
timate knowledge of all matters connected with 
pending treaties. are facts fresh in the memory. 
After his election to the United States Senate, 
in 1887, his studies and his aptitudes led him to 
a special career. He applied himself with great 
industry to a renewed study of the modern au- 
thorities in international law; and he not only 
examined all the important treaties and state 
papers pertaining to this country, but he ex- 
plored the history and methods of diplomacy 
from the days of Grotius down to the present 
time, and it is to be doubted if any man in pub- 
lic life surpassed him in the authoritative schol- 
arship of the subject. 

The public career of Mr. Davis began with his 
election as governor of Minnesota, in 1874, at 
the early age of thirty-five. He had been a mem- 
ber of the legislature of 1867, and was after that 
for five years United States district attorney, 
since he was a lawyer by profession, as were 
nearly all ambitious men of talent and education 
forty years ago. But his campaign for governor 
was his real’entrance into public life, for he 
came forward as the tribune of the people upon 
a personal platform of antagonism to corporate 
interests ; and, though opposed by the recognized 
political leaders, this young man, without money 
or influential friends, overthrew the party ma- 
chine, secured the Republican nomination, and 
was triumphantly elected. 

On the wrapper inclosing a bundle of manu- 
script left by Senator Davis is this inscription, 
written in his own hand, and dated 1893 : 

‘¢ Benedictus—for it was the most filial of all 
the children of my thought. It made me gov- 
ernor of Minnesota.” 

It is his lecture, entitled ‘Modern Feudal- 
ism,” written early in the ’70’s, delivered first in 
St. Paul, and afterwards in various parts of the 
State. The address runs a parallel between the 
institution of feudalism and the powers and dan- 
gers of modern corporations. It was primarily 
an attack upon the railroads. A former governor 
had promised, if elected, to ‘‘ shake the railroads 
over hell.” This lecture was conceived in the 
same spirit, but was done with a rhetorical elabo- 
ration of detail unknown to the author of the 
phrase. The attack is lurid, and closes with a 
comparison between the railway corporation and 
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the spirit in the casket drawn up by the fisher- 
man in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” It had a siren 
voice until the credulous fisherman broke the 
seal of Solomon, and then the creature expanded 
into ‘‘an awful, malignant demon.” Such a 
devil was the railway corporation ‘‘ which grew 
to terror as it, too, shaped itself above the heads 
of the people into a malignant agency, greater 
than the Constitution, greater than the people, 
and careering over the land like an apocalyptic 
angel of wrath with the seals of woe in its willing 
hands.’’ The remedy proposed by Mr. Davis at 
that time was the public ownership of the road- 
beds, with private and 
diverse ownership of 
cars and engines open 
to any one who had the 
money to buy them. 
And he asks: ‘Give 
me one sound, consist- 
ent reason why a rail- 
way should not be a 
public highway that 
does not apply in the 
same sense to the Erie 
Canal, the Mississippi 
River, or to a common 
wagon-road.’’ Hepro- 
posed to ‘‘condemn the 
roads and pay the own- 
ers for them what the 
courts say they are 
worth.” 

The lecture is not in 
the later manner of its 
author, but is rather the 
stump speech of a fron- 
tier lawyer anxious for 
the public ear; and it 
certainly served its pur- 
pose. At that time Mr. 
Davis. was usually se- 
cured as counsel in all 
important cases against the corporations. In after 
years he was frequently retained for the railroad 
companies, and not against them, and it is some- 
times charged that he had wholly deserted his 
former opinions. He doubtless modified them, 
and it is certain that important business projects, 
such as the improvement of the ‘‘Soo”’ canal, 
were powerfully aided by him in the Senate in 
the interests of all his constituents; but the 
leaven of the early convictions always remained 
with him. In 1886, in an address delivered in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., he said: ‘‘The modern cor- 
poration took huge proportions. The legislature 
became its committee, the judge its register, 
the executive its puppet, the bar its pander, the 
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pulpit its apologist, the laborer its vassal, and 
the State its prey.” His mind, however, was. 
occupied, in his legislative work, chiefly with 
other matters, but he never lost his interest in 
the common people. He said to me, speaking 
of the interests of the workingmen: ‘‘ The so- 
cial question is far from settied. I feel no cer- 
tainty of the future. Were I thirty years 
younger, I would give my life to the attempt to 
solve the problem, but I have now no vocation 
as a reformer.” 

Senator Davis was a practical and sagacious 
politician. He saw tides of opinion coming from 
afar and discounted 
them in advance. On 
account of this practical 
wisdom, he could afford 
to neglect many details 
of organization that 
chiefly occupy men 
who are less astute. He 
repeatedly baffled the 
shrewdest of his antago- 
nists, after they were 
certain he was defeated. 
His influence in public 
life was in favor of vig- 
orous but clean politics. 
He thought it better to 
contend with ideas 
rather than with cor- 
ruption funds, and he 
deplored the increasing 
tendency to make ‘le- 
gitimate expenses,”’ like 
charity, cover a multi- 
tude of sins. 

In the Senatorial con- 
test of 1875, while still 
governor, he was a can- 
didate for a seat in the 
United States Senate 
against Alexander Ram- 
sey, the recognized head of the party. Ramsey se- 
cured the caucus nomination, the friends of Davis 
bolted, and a three-cornered fight raged for some 
weeks, with the picturesque figure of Ignatius 
Donnelly representing the political opposition. 
The deadlock was finally broken by the election 
of Judge McMillan as a compromise candidate. 
This affair had a serious effect upon the political 
reputation of Governor Davis, and when his term 
of office expired he was not a candidate for 
reélection. He returned to the practice of the 
profession of law, and though an important figure 
at the bar, he was largely devoid of political in- 
fluence for some vears. With the impatience of 
a young man of high talent, accentuated by .a 
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MR. HORATIO N. DAVIS (AGED 86). 
(Father of the late Cushman K. Davis.) 


natural vein of melancholy, he regarded his po- 
litical fortunes as forever ruined. But it was 
only another case where the efflorescence of suc- 
cess was cut back that the roots of strength 
might have a chance to develop. 

The ten years from 1£77 to 1887 I regard as 
the most important formative period of his life. 
He deserted his former associates, with the ex- 
ception of a few faithful friends, and he devoted 
his life to his books, save for the time needed 
in his law practice. In his modest home, a 
simple two-story frame house which he occupied 
until his death, he lived with the great souls of 
all the ages. In this decade of retirement he 
took up again the reading ‘of the classics, laid 
aside from his college days ; he pursued the study 
of French and Italian, to which he added, in later 
years, the Spanish language. Educated in the 
Romance languages chiefly by self-study, his use 
of them was literary rather than linguistic ; but 
his gift for language was very great, and under 
favorable conditions he would have been a mas- 
ter in the use of foreign languages, as he cer- 
tainly was in the use of his mother tongue. 

Mr. Davis has been characterized as a ‘‘scholar”’ 
by many of his contemporaries ; but the term is 
so vague that it has practically lost its meaning 
to modern men. Time was when a scholar, with 
his degree of Bachelor of Arts, was the sympa- 
thetic companion of every other scholar in the 
world ; for all pursued the same studies, read 
the same books, and cherished similar ideals. 
But these men were not masters of any depart- 


ment of human knowledge ; and, because of their 
scholarship, had no authoritative word on any 
living question. Mr. Davis was a scholar in this 
medieval sense, but with some important addi- 
tions and qualifications. His knowledge of his- 
tory was broad, and in the classical period was 
extensive, while he was a specialist in both the 
history and literature of the France of the eight- 
eenth century. He knew French very well, but 
he did not read German; nor was he largely 
influenced by the German thinkers, regarding 
the French as their superiors. He was fond of 
Shakespeare, and during this period wrote and 
published a book—‘‘ Law in Shakespeare ’’—di- 
rected against the Baconian heresy. 

His tastes in English literature were intense 
rather than wide. He admired Byron, but he 
could not abide Wordsworth. He cared little 
for Burns, but Keats and Shelley made music for 
him. He regarded Shakespeare as the greatest 
mind of the English-speaking world, but could 
not be persuaded to read ‘‘The Ring and the 
Book,” which I tried to convince him was the 
lawyer’s poem of all the ages. He was not 
greatly interested in biological science, and was 
not deeply read in Darwin, Spencer, and their 
school. His knowledge of philosophy was not 
profound, and he had little faith in the value of 
formal thought. Curiously enough, he was not 
a thorough student of the modern economic and 
social sciences ; yet he was much interested in the 
writings of Louis Blanc. His mental friend- 
ships were very various: he liked Montaigne’s 
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THE LATE SENATOR DAVIS AT HOME (FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH). 


essays, Jeremy Taylor’s sermons, and Edmund 
Burke’s speeches, as well as Burton’s ‘¢ Anatomy 
of Melancholy.” He was so gifted in language 
and imagination, that I always thought him bet- 
ter fitted for a literary than for a political career. 
Had his lot been cast in a literary center, he 
would doubtless have been a conspicuous figure 
in the world of letters. He was recognized as a 
great lawyer, but he was not really enamoured 
of his profession. In the period of his gloom, 
early in the ’80’s, he once said: ‘‘If I were 
able, I would take my law books into Bridge 
Square, make a bonfire of them, and then devote 
myself to literature.” This was perhaps such a 
passing fancy as once led Goethe seriously to 
contemplate leaving Germany and beginning life 
elsewhere under an assumed name. 

It was at this period that Governor Davis 
wrote the two lectures which he afterwards 
printed—‘‘ Hamlet’? and ‘‘Madame Roland.” 


The lecture on ‘‘ Hamlet” was autobiographical 
in spirit, and expressed his own condition of 
melancholy—his sense of break with the practi- 


cal world of affairs. The closing passages spoke 
of life’s failures and man’s impotencies, and thus 
he writes : 


Love, Paphian at once and pure, comes towards us 
like a dawn, caroling with all the music of the morn- 
ing, garlanded, and bearing wreaths of all the flowers. 
But even as she reaches forth her embracing arms, her 
face wans, her eye darkles, her mind wanders away, 
the song becomes a dirge, the flowers fade, and she 
hands us fennel and rue, rosemaries for remembrance 
and pansies for thought, all withered—and we are 
Hamlet. 


The lecture was first delivered in the Opera 
House, St. Paul, for a local charity. I remem 
ber well the cold and stately reading of the 
paper, and how most of the audience went away 
wondering what it had all been about; but the 
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judicious had food for reflection. The lecture 
was printed with the other on ‘* Madame Roland,” 
which was meant to show what the wife of a pub- 
lic man ought to be like, and the pamphlet was 
sent forth to men in various parts of the State— 
as curious a form of campaign document as was 
ever known in politics. And all this happened 
on the far frontiers of culture—in the undevel- 
oped Northwest. 

When he spoke. however, in those days, Mr. 
Davis was a powerful and persuasive orator, par- 
ticularly when he did not have time for careful 
preparation. His written speeches were too 
much refined and embellished for popular hear- 
ing, and in his later years he lacked voice and 
vigor. But in the days of his battles he was able 
to stir the passions of men, and won fame as an 
orator, which in maturer days was tempered to 
the power of luminous statement and the pres- 
ence of a weighty personality. 

In his library, inthe midst of his books, to his 
friends he was the most lovable of men. His 
conversation took the widest range, and he was 
the most brilliant talker 1 everknew. Wit, wis- 
dom, persiflage, repartee,—all were his servants ; 
and he would smoke and sparkle and teach until 
midnight, while the listener forgot the flight of 
hours. In summing him up, account must be 
taken of a power he had, in common with the 
greatest minds, of applying certain general con- 
ceptions to various fields of thought and life. 
His guesses were of more value than the painful 
researches of most men. He valued men for the 
side of their character which appealed to him, 
and that was what he always tried to call out. I 
have never known anyone so facile in his per- 
sonal contact with those whom he knew well. 
Let one man come into the library, and a differ- 
ent Davis sat there—the friend with whom I had 
just been conversing had vanished ; add another 
caller, and, mixed with the new chemical, the 
host was changed into still a third character. 
Nor was this ever mere acting,—it was the re- 
sult of social contact upon a nature peculiarly 
sensitive. 

In religious faith he kept company with many 
men of his time. Like Abraham Lincoln, he 
was inclined to skepticism in his earlier years—a 
condition of mind strengthened by his acquaint- 
ance with French writers. In his later years he 
reverted to the faith of his fathers, and accepted 
God, immortality, and the revelation in Christ. 
I remember one evening he had asked me many 
questions about modern biblical criticism, and I 
gave him such answers as I could. At the con- 
clusion, he summed it up thus: 

It is a great deal better to have these things dis- 
cussed by the friends of the Church rather than by her 


enemies ; but it is not new—Voltaire had much to say 
on the subject. The heart of the question is not in any 
debate about the history of the books of the Bible. I 
am very familiar with the Bible. Job is the noblest 
poem ever written, and there is much of the loftiest 
eloquence in the Prophets. Nor is it in the literature 
of the Bible that the problem of faith rests. I know 
human history, and I know that in the first century 
something happened that destroyed the old world and 
gave birth tothe new. The resurrection of Jesus would 
account for that change, and I do not know of any other 
adequate solution that has ever been proposed. 


The time of his second apprenticeship in the 
school of life at length passed, leaving as deep 
an influence upon him as did those silent years 
in London upon the soul of William Shake- 
speare ; and in 1887, by the general consent of 
his party, he was chosen to a seat in the United 
States Senate from the State of Minnesota. As 
often happens with new Senators, and particu- 
larly with those who have not had experience in 
the lower house, he did not fill the expectation 
of his friends by the position he achieved during 
his first term. His difficulties were increased by 
the cares of patronage, a burden which he very 
much disliked. But vear by year he grew in 
influence both at Washington and at home, until 
he reached universal recognition. 

It was in 1894, when the country was para- 
lyzed by a labor conflict that seemed to portend 
the uprooting of the social fabric, that Mr. Davis 
first gained a fame that was really national. 
Senator Kyle had introduced into the Senate a 
resolution the object of which was to allow the 
strikers to stop all traffic, if they did not inter- 
fere with the mail-car and the engine. It was 
known as the ‘‘ mail-train”’ resolution. Senator 
Davis received a telegram from the workingmen 
of Duluth asking him to support the resolution. 
The message arrived after he had gone to bed ; 
and, without waiting to dress or to reflect upon 
the possible effect upon his political fortunes, he 
wrote an answer in pencil, and sent it back by 
the messenger. The telegram is still familiar to 
the American people. Among other things, he 
said: ‘*My duty to the Constitution and the 
laws forbids me to sustain a resolution to legalize 
lawlessness. You might as well ask me to vote 
to dissolve this government.” 

It was a new voice in the hearing of America 
—the voice of a brave man and a patriot. It 
quickened into organic life the faith of the peo- 
ple in representative government, and it nerved 
the officers of the law to the performance of their 
obvious duty. It also pointed out to working- 
men that they must seek to redress their griev- 
ances by lawful and constitutional methods,—all 
else is anarchy. The next day the nation pro- 
claimed him the man of the hour, and his name 
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was on the lips of men in the streets of every 
city and hamlet in the country. 

He was soon seriously mentioned by influential 
journals in many States for the office of Presi- 
dent, and men of great prominence in party coun- 
cils encouraged the movement. But this crown- 
ing honor was not to be his, as issues which he 
did not represent and methods he could not con- 
trol soon became dominant in the nation’s ac- 
tivities. 


Cushman Kellogg Davis was a man of lumi- 
nous intellect, and rendered conspicuous services 
to his country by his courage, devotion, and in- 
dustry ; and at the bottom of his character, like 
a granite foundation, was his tenacity of convic- 
tion, his incorruptible honesty, —the fine survival 
of Puritan blood. His rare and intense friend- 
ships for the few he loved were as precious to him 
as the sacrifices for the many whom he served 
were affluent and conspicuous. 





THE CAREER OF 


ee proper time has not come to set an esti- 

mate upon the life-work of Henry Villard. 
In the quiet of his last years, we are told, he 
wrote his memoirs, leaving them behind him 
with the injunction that they are not to be given 
to the public for twenty-five years. When in 
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1925 the personal recollections of Henry Villard 
may serve to throw a fresh sidelight upon the 
history of the last forty years of the nineteenth 
century in the United States, the biographer may 
be trusted to tell us finally of the career of Mr. 


HENRY VILLARD. 


Villard himself. No man could have played so 
large a part in enterprises of such great pith and 
moment as occupied thirty years of Mr. Vil- 
lard’s active career without raising up some de- 
tractors and some enemies. Even these must 
admit that Mr. Villard was a man of vast capa- 
city, —by nature a leader and an inspirer of men, 
and one whose personality possessed rare distinc- 
tion. In New York he was most prominently 
identified with finance; but he was also promi- 
nent in philanthropy ; a patron of art, music, 
and literature, and a power behind the throne in 
politics and journalism. 

In the West, however, Mr. Villard was not so 
much the man who financed railroads as the man 
who actually developed the country by pushing 
transportation lines into the wilderness. A con- 
siderable series of Northwestern States, that now 
have their two Senators apiece at Washington, 
and that chose Presidential electors the week be- 
fore Mr. Villard died, owe their early admission 
to the Union to the splendid audacity of Henry 
Villard as a railroad-builder. The completion of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad in 1883 was one of 
the greatest events in the history of our genera- 
tion. Its achievement was due solely to the 
wonderful combination in Mr. Villard of the gifts 
of the man who sees visions and the talents of the 
man who can execute rapidly on a great scale. 

Mr. Villard seems never to have had his day 
of small things. We find him arriving in this 
country a young German, with no mastery of 
English. Yet, from working on German news- 
papers, he is, in short order, commanding an 
excellent English style and writing for our lead- 
ing journals. The great concern of that day is 
politics; and Villard, although very young, is 
not concerning himself about anything of sec- 
ondary importance. It is with Lincoln and the 
leaders that he comes into close contact as a 
young journalist, rather than with the ephemeral 
concerns of the street or the police court. A 
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little later he is at Washington, representing 
newspapers in a highly discretionary capacity. 

His taste for the best and highest things is 
evidenced by his three years in Boston, a little 
later, where he is one of the creators and the first 
executive officer of the Social Science Associa- 
tion ; and where all his surroundings, personal 
and professional, are of the most interesting and 
desirable sort, and where he wins the great re- 
ward of his life—the hand of the only daughter 
of William Lloyd Garrison. 

It is not our purpose to follow in detail his 
course along the pathway of international finance, 
or of Northwestern transportation projects. But 
it is worth while to note that Mr. Villard was 
always dealing with high and large ideas, as if 
possessed, from boyhood, of a certain instinct 
that made it easy for him to perceive and hold 
fast to the truth of the old maxim that there is 
always room at the top. It is not in the least 
true, to be sure, that there are many young men 
whose road to success would lie in the disdaining 
of small things; and Mr. Villard’s career could 
furnish no set pattern for the average young man. 

Yet it is always fine to see a nature capable of 
large things that is not enchained in the meshes 
of the trivial. Mr. Villard had large ideas, and 
great courage in their execution. He was will- 
ing to take the responsibility of leading other 
men to invest in schemes which, however splen- 
did, might have their chapters of disaster before 
the page of final success should be written. It 
was characteristic of him that in the war period 
he should have been profoundly interested in 
that vast struggle, and should have laid the 
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foundations of his fortune in his unhesitating 
faith in the ultimate success of the Union cause 
and in the ability of the United States Govern- 
ment to redeem its obligations. It was equally 
characteristic that after the war he should have 
thrown himself into what was then undoubtedly 
the greatest work the country had before it— 
namely, the development of the Northwest. Fi- 
nally, nothing could better have exhibited Mr. 
Villard’s versatility and breadth of mind than his 
subsequent appreciation of the great part that 
electricity was to play in the development of the 
country, and his association with the vast enter- 
prises of invention and commerce that are brought 
to mind by the name of Edison. 

We shall perhaps never know much about the 
full extent of Mr. Villard’s beneficence. He 
helped an almost countless number of good causes 
in this country, and it was always his peculiar 
pleasure to confer benefits upon that part of Ger- 
many whence he came. Moreover, his gifts were 
conferred with appreciation of what in modern 
experience is deemed true charity. 

Mr. Murat Halstead, who had known Mr. Vil- 
lard well for forty years, has prepared some rem- 
iniscences of his career, with especial reference 
to the earlier portions of it, that will interest 
many readers, and that follow herewith. The 
best formal summary of the events of Mr. Vil- 
lard’s life will be found in an article in the Nation 
for November 15. A biographical study of his 
life and career from the pen of a long-time friend 
and associate like Mr. Horace White, Mr. Carl 
Schurz, or Mr. E. L. Godkin would be a valu- 
able contribution to the history of our own times. 


SOME REMINISCENCES OF MR. VILLARD. 


BY MURAT 


4 ioe late Henry Villard was for several 
years a correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Commercial, when I had something to do with 
that journal ; and the fact that he was a journal- 
ist before he became a builder of railroads and 
manager of vast material affairs is much better 
known in the Western and Central than in the 
Eastern States, or in Europe. His connection 
with the Cincinnati Commercial and other news- 
papers known as ‘‘ Western,” and the distinction 
of his service as a writer, is one of the tradi- 
tions of the newspaper men of the Ohio and 
northern Mississippi and Missouri valleys. He 
was my friend; and I have long held him in 
high estimation as an honorable example of a 


HALSTEAD. 


man whose education was in two continents, and 
his Amerianism not less distinct and strong be- 
cause he was born in one of the smaller king- 
doms of Europe. 

In 1853, at the age of eighteen, Henry Vil- 
lard, as he then began to call himself (he had 
been born Heinrich Hilgard), left his father’s 
home in Rhenish Bavaria and came to the United 
States, where he soon learned to know the Ohio, 
Mississippi, and Missouri rivers more familiarly 
than the Rhine, and found the crowning labors 
of his strenuous and successful life in opening 
the wheat lands of North America, especially to 
his American countrymen and to the German 
and Scandinavian people who came to us across 











the Atlantic. The Northern Pacific Railroad, 
which he finished, would not have been completed 
for many years if it had not been for his energy 
and enterprise ; and he lived to see it become 
one of the great routes to the Indies, a channel 
of commerce bearing the productions of this con- 
tinent on the way to Asia—the line of the western 
movement of the star of the empire of liberty. 


EARLY DAYS IN WESTERN JOURNALISM. 


When I first saw Villard, he was a stalwart, 
handsome youth of good manners, who wrote 
and spoke English and German with equal facil- 
ity and a strong simplicity that always character- 
ized his style of expression. I first heard of him 
through matter submitted for publication in the 
Commercial, and it had the merits of terse state- 
ment, evident sincerity, and reliability. The 
style was not ambitious and the meaning not 
obscure. He had a keen eye for the essential 
points of a complex state of facts. His first 
newspaper work was for German-American jour- 
nals, but soon he successfully sought English 
constituencies also. When he became a man who 
handled many millions of dollars, he recurred 
more and more, with pleasantry and kindly feel- 
ing, to the fact of his small compensation for 
hard work when he was on the pay-list of the 
Cincinnati Commercial, and had agreeable things 
to say of what he was pleased to term the instruc- 
tion he received in my preceptorship. For a time 
he was the most adventurous and powerful rail- 
road man in this country, and as full of resources 
in the days of large things as he had been in the 
days of smail things. When he was a journalist 
he got in good money reasonable compensation 
for good service. It is my impression that his 
capacity for organization, which became cele- 
brated, first appeared in getting up ‘‘ syndicates,” 
something less usual then than now, and that he 
wrote for several newspapers, all of them so well 
satisfied with his output that they did not in his 
case claim exclusive jurisdiction. 


AN INDIANA EXPERIENCE. 


It was before the war—late in the ’50’s—that 
Mr. Villard was the Indianapolis correspondent 
of the Cincinnati Commercial, and committed an 
offense for which he was expelled from the privi- 
leges of the press in one of the houses—I forget 
which house and what was the subject-matter of 
friction and controversy, but what the corre- 
spondent did was to tell the truth and stick to it. 
This was a test of manhood, and the manliness 
of Mr. Villard was proven. It is my recollec- 
tion that he was inclined to regard the formalities 
of proceedings of an official character more seri- 
ously than I, for his German education had not 
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stimulated him to be humorous about the thun- 
ders of authority, and he was not immediately 
inclined to see the humor of his expulsion. I 
remember holding that he might fairly regard it 
as a decoration to be ‘‘ pointed to with pride,” 
but he did not take that view of it immediately. 

He had relatives in Illinois, and becamea writer 
for the Chicago Tribune, and a close friend of 
Horace White, who shared for a time editorial 
labors and responsibilities with the late Joseph 
Medill, and was the editor-in-charge of the Trib- 
une; but there were differences of opinion be- 
tween Medill and White about the extent to 
which the advocacy of protection was essential 
to Republicanism. Mr. Villard’s Chicago asso- 
ciations led to his early and intimate acquaintance 
with Abraham Lincoln, and he never got over 
the Illinois fashion of calling Mr. Lincoln « Old 
Abe.”” The Chicago Tribune had a great deal to do 
in putting Mr. Lincoln forward as the leader of the 
people who insisted upon the limitation of slavery. 


EXPLORATIONS IN COLORADO. 


One of the episodes in Villard’s career was his 
exploration of Colorado in 1859. The fact that 
he found out that part of the world and was in- 
terested in it when he was a very young man, is 
quite curious and little known. He was one of a 
group of explorers who fixed upon the site of 
Denver as the correct place for a city. He, with 
a dozen others, owned the land upon which Den- 
ver stands, and had widespread claims in the 
surrounding country. He did not ‘+ hit it” there, 
either in gold, silver, lead, copper, or alfalfa 
grass, and sold out his interest—one-thirteenth, 
I think—taking in payment a wagon, a pair of 
mules, some blankets and buffalo skins, boiled 
hams, a shotgun, with ammunition, and a short 
supply of ready money—that is to say, transpor- 
tation to the outposts of civilization northward. 
While approaching the end of his journey, Fort 
Leavenworth, he ‘‘saw, ’way off on the horizon, a 
dark speck that resolved itself into a horse and 
buggy.” As the day wore on and the wagon and 
buggy met, there appeared ‘‘ Old Abe” himself, 
who was out in Kansas on law business. The 
two lonesome travelers rested their horses while 
they had a great talk about ‘‘ bleeding Kansas” 
and the growth of the West. 


ONE OF LINCOLN’S INTIMATES. 


Mr. Villard was among the ‘‘historians” as 
the Chicago Republican Convention of 1860, wit- 
nessing the nomination of Abraham Lincoln, 
whose election took place November 6 of that 
year. (There were forty years to the day from 
Lincoin’s first to McKinley’s second election to 
be President. ) 
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Mr. Villard spent the campaign of 1860 at 
Springfield, Ill., as the correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Commercial and some other papers, 
the Zribune, of Chicago, among them. He knew 
Mr. Lincoln rarely weil. There are only seven 
men alive who knew Mr. Lincoln as intimately as 
Mr. Villard knew him : John Hay, John G. Nico- 
lay, ‘‘ Bob” Hitt, Horace White, Carl Schurz, 





























A WAR-TIME PICTURE OF MR. VILLARD. 


Edward Rosewater, of the Omaha Bee, and Col. 
Alexander K. McClure. I do not name Robert 
Lincoln, for the son of Abraham Lincoln is, of 
course, in a class alone. Mr. Lincoln held espe- 
cially close to his heart, on his first election, 
three young men, two of whom survive—Hay and 
Hitt. The other was Ellsworth, who fell at 
Alexandria. 

Mr. Lincoln’s way of doing things was not 
precisely the grand old way, for he was a man 
of humor and of sorrow; and, as Mr. Henry 
Watterson says in his lecture on Lincoln, when 
essaying to answer the question whence came his 
genius, ‘‘ Where did Mozart get his music?” 
Mr. Lincoln’s ways did not impress men of forms 
and ceremonies ; and his make-up of a cabinet, 
now regarded as the model, was far from satis- 
factory to everybody when it was done. There 
was a great deal of contention about it while Mr. 
Lincoln had the subject on his mind, and a 
strong pressure of earnest suggestion upon the 
President-elect to conciliate the South by taking 
into the cabinet a Southern Union man—the 
greatest man to be found in the Southern States 





who was opposed to the secession movement ! 
My writings at the time favored that idea. Mr. 
Villard called Mr. Lincoln’s attention to what I 
was saying, and sent me the original ‘‘ copy” 
of a reply made by Mr. Lincoln, who wrote it 
with a lead-pencil on three little slips of paper. 
It was an editorial article for the Springfield, 
Ill., Journal. The substance was an inquiry 
whether the Southern statesman to be pressed 
upon him as one who could conciliate his section 
was expected to change his views so as to be in 
harmony with the President, or was the Presi- 
dent to change his public policy for the sake of 
agreement with the gentleman selected to exer- 
cise a quieting influence upon the Southern States 
that were already, according to their conventions, 
departing from the Union! It was in Mr: Lin- 
coln’s inaugural address that he made his su- 
preme effort to conciliate the dissatisfied ; and 
then seven States had already declared the disso- 
lution of the Union. 

Nothing can be clearer, as we look back upon 
this epoch, than that Mr. Lincoln could not have 
done anything to check the progression of the 
secession movement. It was as Gen. John A. 
Logan was told at Richmond, Va., when he wanted 
to know what terms could be made to stop the 
Confederate demonstrations of disunion, and re- 
ceived the answer: ‘‘If we were offered a blank 
sheet of paper to write the terms, it would be re- 
fused.” 


VILLARD AS WAR CORRESPONDENT. 


Early in the war Mr. Villard, Horace White, 
and Adams S. Hill established a bureau of cor- 
respondence in Washington, and for a short time 
I had a desk in their office, on the south side of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, opposite Willard’s Hotel. 
Before the advance of McDowell. that terminated 
at Manassas, I was called to Cincinnati to write 
editorial rather than correspondence. Villard 
and White continued to discuss public questions 
from the Washington standpoint. 

While Villard was representing the Cincinnati 
Commercial in Kentucky, General Sherman being 
in command, after General Anderson’s delicate 
health retired him, that State was visited by 
Simon Cameron, Secretary of War; but what 
Sherman had to say to Cameron seemed to the 
latter so extravagant that the secretary reported 
him ‘‘crazy,’’ and was quite serious about it, 
the specification of Sherman’s insane talk being 
that it would take a well provided and disciplined 
army at least two hundred thousand strong, plus 
garrisons, to march through the western South. 
Sherman was the first man to approach in his 
estimates the actual fighting strength of the 
Southern people, and he was not one of those 
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MR. HENRY VILLARD. 
(From a photograph taken in Berlin, 1892.) 


generals who cultivated the press. On the con- 
trary, he was severe in his judgment that the 
publication of war news endangered military 
operations. He had a way of stating things that 
stung and stuck. 


BEGINNINGS AS A FINANCIER. 


Mr. Villard distinguished himself for his cool- 
ness and competency as a correspondent with the 
Army of the Potomac. It was a coincidence of 
his life to receive in gold a handsome inheritance 
just when he returned from the front, afier the 
disastrous battle of Chancellorsville, and gold 
standing at 280 in greenbacks. He exchanged 
his gold for greenbacks within one point of the 
highest percentage of the premium for gold dur- 
ing the history of the country, and converted 
the fiat currency into United States bonds, so 
that by faith in our Government in the midst 
of disaster he multiplied his money by three 
Within a few weeks. His career as a financier 
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on a considerable, and at last a gigantic, scale 
had dawned. 

As a newspaper man he became acquainted 
with the railroads of the West, and having con- 
fidence in himself and the courage of his convic- 
tions of the grandeur and great fortune before 
the country, he became famous for his success, 
handled millions with far-reaching enterprise, 
and finished the Northern Pacific Railroad. He 
gained a world-wide reputation for sagacity, ex- 
ecutive ability, and capacity for finding resources 
equal to the demands of an extraordinary com- 
bination. He had not attached sufficient impor- 
tance to the unsound money policy that had the 
support of a great multitude of our citizens, 
and that made uncertain the foundation of opera- 
tions that demanded immense sums of money. 
Disaster overtook him because there was a loss 
of confidence by the people greater than he had 
anticipated, careful and considerate and specific 
as his calculations had been. ‘Twice he was em- 
barrassed in the phenomenal fluctuations of our 
financial system; but though his losses were 
great, he displayed astonishing ability in recuper- 
ating and reéstablishing himself. His later cam- 
paigns were Napoleonic in this, that his best 
generalship was displayed when the turn of for- 
tune was against him, just as the genius of Na- 
poleon was most brilliantly illustrated when, after 
his Moscow and his Leipsic defeats, he defended 
France and was beaten down. Villard returned 
from Elba, but did not go to St. Helena. He 
had cabled to him on one occasion £1,000,000, 
and that furnishes a scale of measurement of his 
transactions. 

For years before his death he avoided the 
strenuous life of the great combinations that 
must be organized, that it takes imagination to 
conceive, experience to decide, and hardihood to 
execute, and he turned for the consolations of 
comparative leisure to family and friends, music 
and literature, content with less than he had 
won and lost more than once, when he measured 
his strength with the giants; and it is related 
that he wrote his memoirs with candor and dig- 
nity, relating that in the occupation of jour- 
nalism and in application to its lessons he was a 
witness and a maker of memorable history. 


















FOREIGN MISSIONS IN THE TWENTIETH 
CAN TUEs. 


BY EDMUND 


HE nineteenth century has been the century 
of foreign missions. In the history of the 
Christian Church it will be known as peculiarly 
the period of the Christian crusade in pagan 
lands. Its distinguishing religious characteristic 
is the Jarge number of men and women who have 
gone forth from Christian lands to propagate the 
Gospel among peoples of all nations. In the 
experience of the past century many valuable les- 
sons have been learned in mission-work, which 
should and will shape the methods of labor for 
the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom in the 
twentieth century, now just beginning. Chief 
among these lessons established by the experience 
of the past century are - 

1. The evangelization of every nation must be 
done chiefly by its own people. 

Noble as has been the work of foreign mission- 
aries, it has been as founders and directors of 
missionary movements that they have been most 
largely useful. The converts they have gained, 
trained, and sent forth have been the immediate 
and effective instruments in all the great Chris- 
tian ingatherings in heathen lands. None recog- 
nize this fact more fully than those missionaries 
who have been widely known in connection with 
the ‘‘miracles of modern missions.”’ 

2. The necessity of self-support and self-reliance 
in the native churches has been acknowledged in the 
closing years of the nineteenth century. 

This necessity will receive new emphasis in the 
opening years of the twentieth century. Only 
by insisting on these features in missionary work 
can Christianity be permanently established in 
any nation on an independent basis. 

As a result of these lessons from the missionary 
experience of the past century, certain modifica- 
tions of missionary methods in the twentieth will 
occur. 

1. More responsibility will be thrown upon native 
Christians and native churches in missionary lands. 

Throughout the nineteenth century it has been 
almost universally assumed that every foreign 
missionary has been fitted by experience and 
education, if not by abilities, to lead the Chris- 
tians in his field. This has without doubt been 
true, with but few exceptions, in the past. With 
the advance in educational facilities in mission 
lands, there have already been some cases in 
which native Christians of natural force and 
abilities have secured a training and experience 
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which has made them better fitted for leadership 
than the missionaries under whose direction they 
were laboring. This incongruity has led to un- 
happy controversies, and in some instances to 
injury to the work ; and the effect has appeared 
in various movements for entire independence of 
missionaries and missionary societies, especially 
in India and in Japan. These movements should 
be encouraged rather than opposed. The native 
churches, if left to themselves, will no doubt fall 
into errors; but no mistakes can be more fatal 
than that of a supine and helpless dependence on 
missionary leadership and funds. 

2. Christian missions will increasingly take the 
form of sympathy and aid to the native churches in 
foreign lands. 

While the preaching of the Gospel, both pas- 
toral and evangelistic, will be more and more left 
to native labor and support, those features of 
Christian work which call for prolonged and 
thorough training, and for large pecuniary invest- 
ments, should be continued and even increased. 
These features include medical missions in some 
countries ; the work of translation, preparation, 
and publishing of a sufficient Christian literature, 
and higher education,—especially the thorough 
training of a native ministry and of Christian 
laborers in all useful lines. 

3. Missionaries will be more and more selected 
for educational and administrative rather than 
preaching abilities. 

The experience of the past points to this as the 
proper course. Mission-fields afford many in- 
stances of excellent and devoted men who were 
superior and even eloquent preachers and would 
have been exceedingly useful in Christian lands, 
but who have been comparative failures as mis- 
sionaries because of the lack of abilities for ex- 
ecutive leadership, while every conspicuous suc- 
cess in missions has been associated with some 
leader of eminent administrative qualities. 

4. There will be a proportionate decrease in the 
number of missionaries sent out from Christian 
lands in comparison with the amount of work car- 
ried on. 

The absolute number of missionaries may not 
be less for some years; but the assignment of 
their spheres of labor should be gradually read- 
justed in accordance with twentieth - century 
methods of mission-work, and ultimately the 
number of foreign missionaries will be reduced 
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without injury to the advance of Christianity. 
This would effect not only more rational methods, 
but a large economy, as the support of one mis- 
sionary, if saved, would employ a dozen native 
workers, each one of whom might be as effective 
in evangelistic work as a missionary from other 
lands. . 

5. Evangelistic tours in pagan lands by preachers 
and lecturers from Christian countries will increase 
in number and frequency. 

Already such tours have had a profound influ- 
ence, especially on the people of India and Japan. 
The resident missionary is often regarded as one 
who, receiving a salary, is engaged in missionary 
work for a livelihood. They are also sometimes 
considered as not representing the best thought 
of the countries from which they come. The 
lecturer or evangelist visiting foreign lands comes 
as a witness to the worth and standing of the 
faithful resident missionary ; and beyond what he 
may be able to say, gives power to the labors of 
the missionary. With the growing world-wide 
knowledge of the languages of Christian lands, 
these evangelistic journeys by eminent pastors 
and preachers from Europe and America will be- 
come more feasible and more widely effective. 

6. Finally, when Christian work in what are 
now non-Christian lands has become gradually 
and completely conformed to twentieth-century 
methods, based upon the best experience of the nine- 
teenth century, the permanent residence of foreign 
missiqnaries in any country will cease. 

As facilities of intercourse increase, visits of 
Christian workers among all the peoples of the 
earth will multiply. The Moody of the twentieth 
century will not be confined to Great Britain and 
North America, but will carry his campaign for 
Christ to all the nations of the earth ; but no ser- 
vant of Christ will be called upon to exile him- 
self permanently from his native country for the 
sake of the Gospel. Only those who prefer resi- 
dence in other lands will go; and these will be- 
come permanent residents from choice, fully 
amalgamated with the people, and an integral part 
of the indigenous Christian system and work. 

Three conclusions are to be drawn from these 
points on twentieth-century missionary methods. 

1. Foreign missionary societies are not a per- 
manent feature of the work of the Christian Church, 

Foreign missions have been the glory of the 
nineteenth century. The contributions of the 
churches in Christian lands for their maintenance 
have been swelling year by year. There is no 
doubt that this growth should continue. The 
status of Christianity in non-Christian lands is 
not yet such that aggressive work by foreign 
Christians for the kingdom of their Redeemer 
can be diminished. But a certain dismay has 
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beyond question come to many Christians in view 
of a supposed indefinite and unlimited call upon 
Christendom for increased contributions for for- 
eign mission-work. The question has arisen, 
When is this to stop? To this question the 
points presented afford an answer. There will 
be a culmination in foreign missions, A time 
will come when expenditures for this work may 
and ought to begin to diminish. The quickness 
with which the turning-point may be reached de- 
pends on the energy and liberality of the Church 
of Christ in the early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The nations of the earth are in a tumult. 
All the world is about to be open to the preach- 
ing of the Gospel of Christ as never before. Bold, 
aggressive labor for his kingdom, on lines of the 
best methods, will be more effective in the twen- 
tieth than in the nineteenth century. By a few 
years of strenuous labor and liberal giving, a 
mighty transformation will be wrought. By 
wise and adequate labors, Christianity may be 
made paramount in every nation on earth in the 
early years of the twentieth century. 

2. Lhe prospect presented affords an ultimate 
solution of the problem of missionaries’ families. 

Confessedly, the necessary separation of the 
families of foreign missionaries, and especially 
the separation of parents from children who are 
still of an age to need peculiarly the loving care 
of father and mother, is the most difficult ques- 
tion in foreign-mission administration. Excel- 
lent arrangements are made for the children thus 
bereaved, in various homes for missionaries’ chil- 
dren; but no care, however conscientious, can 
replace the God-given relation of parent and 
child. Many most ardently interested in the 
spread of the kingdom of Christ have felt this a 
serious feature in the foreign mission-work as at 
present conducted. In the programme for twen- 
tieth-century missions this element will be gradu- 
ally eliminated. Separation of families will be 
only for a time, and these temporary absences 
will be cheerfully endured for the sake of Christ 
and the Gospel. 

3. The administration of missions should at once 
begin to be shaped with a view to these changes in 
missionary methods. 

Sudden and radical changes are not desirable, 
But the eyes of 
all engaged in the executive affairs of foreign 
missions should be fixed on the final goal; and 
every man appointed and assigned, every measure 
adopted, and every dollar expended should aim 
at the final object and end of all foreign mission- 
work of every sort and character,—the establish - 
ment of an independent, self-supporting, pure, 
and self-propagating Christian Church in every 
nation on the face of the earth. 








THE ELECTORS AND THE COMING ELECTION. 


BY ALBERT SHAW. 


= the Constitution of the United States had 

worked as its framers intended, we should 
all be looking forward to the 14th of Janu- 
ary with very keen interest, and probably also 
with excitement, heated controversy, and no lit- 
tle turmoil. For, although very few people 
seem to be aware of the fact, it is the 14th of 
January, 1901, and not the 6th of November, 
1900, that is fixed by law as the date for the 
election of the President and Vice-President who 
are to be inaugurated on the 4th of March. 

On the second Monday of the present month 
of January, 447 citizens who were chosen for 
that purpose last November are to vote for a 
President and a Vice-President of the United 
States. Each one of these men has a perfect 
legal right to vote for any person whatsoever, or 
to vote a blank. Or, he may disregard his obli- 
gation and not vote at all. So far as we are 
aware, all of the 447 electors are yet alive, 
and there is no one throughout the length and 
breadth of the land who does not expect with 
entire confidence that Mr. McKinley and Mr. 
Roosevelt will receive 292 of their votes, and 
that Mr. Bryan and Mr. Stevenson will receive 
exactly 155. 

Yet no pledges have been exacted from any of 
these men. Their legal duty does not extend 
beyond the simple requirement that they ‘shall 
meet in their respective States and vote by ballot 
for President and Vice-President, one of whom, 
at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves.’’ There is, of course, the 
requisite amount of detail in the Constitution and 
the statutes as to the manner in which the lists 
of persons voted for are to be transmitted and 
subsequently counted by the president of the 
Senate at Washington in the presence of the two 
houses of Congress. 

The power of unwritten law has perhaps never 
been more signally illustrated than in the charac: 
ter which the Electoral College has assumed as 
the perfect instrument of a system of government 
by parties. It is often said that the Presidential 
electors have become mere dummies, that the 
body has become a wholly superfluous piece of 
machinery, and that it is therefore without dignity 
or importance. And thus many persons advocate 
the direct election of the President by the people 
of the whole country. The problems involved, 
however, are not quite so simple as some of these 


advocates of a changed method are wont to sup- 
pose, and no change is likely to be made. 

It is true that one of the reasons urged: in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 for the sec- 
ondary rather than the primary election of a 
President was the very imperfect acquaintance of 
the people as a whole with the qualifications of 
leading men in different States. But this was 
not so much a distrust of the people as a recog- 
nition of conditions which actually existed in the 
original colonies. Those were not days of rail- 
roads, telegraphs, and newspapers. There was 
little intercourse between the different members 
of the confederation. In point of fact, only a 
very limited class of men in each State were 
widely enough acquainted to be able to pass in- 
telligently upon the fitness of men living in other 
parts of the Union. But for their theory of an 
independent executive, the Constitution-framers 
would have agreed unanimously upon the plan 
of assigning to Congress the duty of choosing 
the President. Because, however, it was desired 
that the executive department should be distinct 
and codrdinate, it was decided that the President 
ought not to owe his election to the members of 
the two houses of Congress at Washington, but 
should derive his authority from the people 
through a separate channel. And the channel 
created for that purpose was an electoral body 
analogous in some respects to the legislative 
corps. 

Thus it was provided that each State should 
have as many Presidential electors as it had Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress. This 
arrangement obviously was to the advantage of 
the small States, which were by this means cer- 
tain to have at least three members of the Elec- 
toral College, because of their two Senators and 
the certainty of their having at least one repre- 
sentative in the other house. It was provided 
that in each State the allotted number of electors 
should be chosen in whatever manner the legis- 
lature might indicate. Thus in the early period 
of the Republic the legislatures very commonly 
appointed the electors, without a popular vote. 
Gradually, however, one State followed another 
in adopting the better plan of leaving to the peo- 
ple the choice of the electors. 

It became the custom in most States to allow 
each congressional district to choose one elector ; 
while two others were chosen by all the voters of 
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the State as electors-at-large. It may be re- 
garded as unfortunate that this exact method was 
not prescribed in the Constitution. It was gradu- 
ally abandoned in favor of the existing plan of 
choosing all the electors to which any State is en- 
titled on a general ticket. There has been only 
one notable departure from this plan, in so far as 
we can remember, and that was in the case of 
Michigan, in 1892, when the legislature, which 
happened to be temporarily Democratic,—be- 
lieving, as was true enough, that the State would 
give a majority of its popular votes for the Re- 
publican Presidential ticket, —passed a bill author- 
izing the choice of one elector in each district and 
two on the general ticket, thus making it reason- 
ably certain that some of the electors would be 
Democrats. The result was that the Michigan 
electors were nine Republicans and five Demo- 
crats. 

The present system gives undue importance to 
the large States, which have a great block of elec- 
tors. Whenever New York and Pennsylvania 
have stood together, the country has been car- 
ried. Thus New York’s delegation in the next 
Congress by virtue of the recent election will con- 
tain 21 Republicans and 13 Democrats. And if 
Presidential electors had been chosen one by one 
in congressional districts (in addition to the two 
electors-at-large), New York, instead of giving a 
solid body of 36 electors for McKinley, would 
presumably have given 23 for the Republican 
ticket and 13 for the Democratic. With such 
an arrangement the deadlock of 1876 would not 
have occurred ; while, on the other hand, the in- 
tensity of feeling over the results in the Cleve- 
land-Blaine contest of 1884 would have been 
avoided. A mere handful of votes thrown the 
other way would have given Mr. Blaine the full 
electoral vote of the State of New York and made 
him President. He and his friends were of the 
opinion that the results of that campaign were 
determined by certain Democratic frauds in the 
Tammany strongholds of New York City. 

As originally adopted, the Constitution pro- 
vided that each elector was to vote for two can- 
didates for President ; and that, when the votes 
were counted, the man having the highest num- 
ber should be President and the man having the 
next highest number should be Vice-President. 
This system made John Adams Vice-President 
during Washington’s two terms. In the third 
Presidential election it had become clear that 
Adams and Jefferson were to be competing 
candidates, and that they represented diverg- 
ing tendencies which were soon to become the 
basis for distinct political parties. Adams, as 
the logical successor of Washington, represented 
the Federalist forces. Jefferson stood for the new 


democratic ideas that were prevailing in sympa- 
thy with the principles of the French Revolution. 

This was in 1796. There were no definite 
party organizations, and certainly neither of the 
candidates was put in nomination in any formal 
manner. Yet the leadership of these two men 
was so widely recognized that most of the elec- 
tors voted for either Adams or Jefferson. 
Adams received 71 and Jefferson 68 votes. 
This gave the country a Federalist President and 
a Democratic Vice-President. Thus if the Pres- 
ident had died in office his successor would have 
made a radical change both of principal officials 
and of policies. 

Some electors in this contest of 1796 had used 
their legal discretion and voted contrary to the 
expectations of a majority of their constituents. 
This led to a much more careful scrutiny in the 
election of 1800; so that by that time the elec- 
tors had come to be chosen, not only with regard 
to their party tendencies, but also with precise 
reference to their support of certain Presidential 
candidates. 

Since each elector was to vote for two candi- 
dates, it was easily possible that two men might 
stand at the head of the list with a clear majority 
of all the votes and with an exactly equal number. 
And this is what happened in the next election, 
that of the year 1800, when party feeling ran 
very much higher than in 1796, and when elec- 
tors were expected to concentrate their votes for 
second choice as well as for first choice, —so that, 
if possible, the victorious party might win the 
Vice-Presidency as well as the Presidency. The 
new party machinery worked so well that whereas 
in 1796 there had been some electoral votes cast 
for a dozen or more candidates, in 1800 there 
were 73 votes each for Jefferson and Burr, the 
Democratic candidates (then more commonly 
known as Republican), and 65 for John Adams 
the Federalist, with 64 for Pinckney of South 
Carolina, the other Federalist candidate (John 
Jay, of New York, receiving one scattering 
Federalist vote). Thus the Democrats had car- 
ried the day and won both great offices; and it 
was, of course, their intention that Jefferson 
should be President and Burr Vice-President. 

Nevertheless, since these two men had re- 
ceived exactly the same number of votes, it be- 
came necessary, under the Constitution, for the 
lower house of Congress to select one of the two 
by ballot for President, the other thereby be- 
coming Vice-President. Jefferson, as the real 
head of his party, was viewed with especial hos- 
tility by his political opponents. The defeat of 
Jefferson had been the direct object of the Fed- 
eralists’ campaign. Naturally enough. since 
they were in control in the House, they were 
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strongly tempted to favor Burr, and thus keep 
the Virginian in the réle of Vice-President, 
which he had been filling for nearly four years. 
Burr could have stopped the intrigue at once by 
refusing to allow himself to be voted for, and by 
demanding that the intention of the people and of 
the Electoral College should be carried out. But 
Burr habitually sacrificed his honor to his ambi- 
tion. The contest lasted for many days, and it 
was only on the thirty-sixth ballot in the House 
that Jefferson obtained the requisite majority of 
the State delegations and was made President, 
Burr becoming Vice-President. 

It is not easy to change the Constitution of the 
United States; but this scandalous deadlock 
aroused the country even to that point. It had 
come near making Burr President of the United 
States, and it had as one of its sequels the slay- 
ing by Burr of Alexander Hamilton, who more 
than any other man had been influential in secur- 
ing justice for his own great opponent, Jefferson. 
It was plain that the Constitution must be so 
amended that electors should vote, not for two 
Presidential candidates, but for one man specifi- 
cally for President and for another man for Vice- 
President. Accordingly, the Twelfth Amend- 
ment, under which Presidents have been elected 
ever since, was framed and adopted by Congress 
in December, 1803, and ratified by the requisite 
number of States in time to have effect in 1804, 
when the Jefferson and Clinton ticket was voted 
for by 162 out of a total of 176 electors. 

This election year of 1804 is notable in the 
history of American politics as the first in which 
regular nominations were made,—not, however, 
by party conventions, but by congressional cau- 
cuses. The congressional-caucus system was 
abandoned in the Jacksonian period, when in 
1828 Jackson’s candidacy was indorsed by the 
action of State legislatures and innumerable or- 
ganizations and gatherings throughout the coun- 
try. Four years later, in 1832, the period of 
great national party conventions began, which has 
lasted ever since. With the consolidation of par- 
ties by means of these representative national 
conventions, the selection of Presidential candi- 
dates became astrict party function; and the men 
nominated in the several States to serve as Presi- 
dential electors became the representatives of the 
parties, with the universal understanding that if 
elected they would cast their votes for the Presi- 
dential tickets of their respective organizations. 

Thus it has become a purely formal function 
that the electors ordinarily exercise. But itis an 
office of dignity and honor. It is almost invari- 
ably conferred upon men whose selection is a 
tribute to their standing as good citizens of high 
probity, esteemed in their several communities. 


The trust reposed in them has never in any case 
been violated. 

In the election of 1872, the leading candidates 
were General Grant and Horace Greeley. The 
Republicans secured a large majority of the Presi- 
dential electors. Before the electors met, Horace 
Greeley was in his grave. Since the Democratic 
electors were in a minority, they did not attempt 
to concentrate absolutely upon any one else, al- 
though about two-thirds of them voted for Mr. 
Hendricks of Indiana. A question that natu- 
rally arises is, What would have happened if it had 
been General Grant, rather than Mr. Greeley, who 
had died? Probably the Republican national con- 
vention that had nominated Grant would have 
been called together again at once to make a 
nomination, on the understanding that the whole 
party, including, of course, the Republican elec- 
tors themselves, would abide by the result of the 
convention's work. 

This solution, of course, presupposes a suffi- 
cient interval between the death of the successful 
candidate and the meeting of the Electoral Col- 


lege. Several hypothetical questions must at, 


once occur to the thoughtful mind. It may suf- 
fice to suggest a single one of these. Suppose 
President McKinley should meet sudden death 
in a railroad wreck on the morning of the 14th 
of January, previous to the meeting of the elec- 
tors. Congress might instantly suspend the rules 
and pass a bill postponing, let us say for two 
weeks, the meeting of the Preside.:tial electors. 
This would give the Republican pariy time to 
select another candidate. 

But in the failure of Congress to act with such 
rapidity, the electors would be obliged to meet 
and vote. First, let us suppose that all or most of 
these electors had not heard the sad news. In 
that case they would have voted, of course, for 
McKinley. When Congress came to count the 
votes in February, two radically different opin- 
ions might be presented. One opinion would be 
that the McKinley votes should be counted for 
President and the Roosevelt votes for Vice-Pres- 
ident, but that Mr. Roosevelt must at once take 
the oath of office as President. The other view 
would he that the McKinley votes were null and 
void, and that the only votes that could be 
counted for President would be the 155 cast for 
Mr. Bryan. In the case of the election of 1872, 
three Georgia electors voted for Mr. Greeley, 
although he was dead. When the votes were 
being counted, Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
objected to these three votes, and the two houses 
had to act separately on the objection. One sus- 
tained Mr. Hoar and the other did not. The 
consequence was that the three votes were 
thrown out. In our hypothetical case, both 
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houses being Republican, it is probable that it 
would be decided to count the votes as they were 
cast for McKinley, and to allow the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Roosevelt, to take the oath of office as 
President. This would carry out the intention of 
the country ; for, as every one knows, the object 
of choosing the Vice-President is to provide a 
man who in case of the death of the President 
is prepared at once to assume the executive 
functions. 

The Constitution itself does not fix the date for 
the assembling of electors. The present date— 
namely, the second Monday in January—was 
fixed by act of Congress, as also the date—the 
second Wednesday in February—when the elec. 
toral votes are to be counted at Washington. Im- 
provements in the law that provides for the 
counting of the electoral votes have done away 
with some uncertainties that previously existed. 
Whether or not one regards the existing system 
as theoretically the best, it is certainly in no man- 
ner discreditable. It is not destined to early 
change, moreover, and it is by far too important— 
even though to so great an extent a merely formal 
‘institution—to be allowed to fall into any greater 
obscurity than now envelops it in the general mind. 


THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


ALABAMA (DEM.). 


John D. Burnett, W. A. Carter, William W. Kirk- 
land, Tipton Mullins. J. H. Nathan, B. H. Nicholson, 
Robert T. Robinett, Mike Sollie, James W. Strother, 
John B. Talley, Elbert Willett. 


ARKANSAS (DEM.). 


B. B. Hudgins, Samuel M. Taylor, C. E. Morris, 
W. S. Goodwin, J. M. Carter, A. W. Covington, E. A. 
Bolton, Joe T. Robinson. 


CALIFORNIA (REP.). 


Samuel M. Shortridge, William J. Barrett, John Wal- 
ter Ryan, Harold T. Power, William R. Davis, Chris- 
tian B. Rode, Frank McGowan, Warren R. Porter, 
James McFadden. 


COLORADO (DEM.). 

Benjamin H. Eaton, Charles J. Hughes, Jr., Thomas 

M. Patterson, Jacob H. Robeson. 
CONNECTICUT (REP.). 

Stephen W. Kellogg, Henry H. Bridgman, Maro S. 
Chapman, Frederick Depeyster, Winslow Tracy Wil- 
liams, Edward W. Marsh. 

DELAWARE (REP.). 
Charles W. Pusey, Manlove Hayes, Daniel J. Layton. 


FLORIDA (DEM.). 
John S. Beard, W. H. Ellis, Samuel J. Hilburn, Martin 
L. Williams. 


How obscure it has actually become any man. 
might have found out for himself if he had but 
attempted the apparently simple matter of get- 
ting together the names of the 447 electors who 
were chosen on the 6th of November. To these 
men has been committed the responsibility of 
actually electing the President of the United 
States. Yet neither in connection with the pres- 
ent electoral period, nor yet with that of any of 
its immediate predecessors, have we ever seen 
anywhere, whether in a newspaper, a periodical, 
or a book, any list of Presidential electors. And 
so it has occurred to this Review, which is pre- 
served in bound form in many libraries, public 
and private, to print not merely for reference 
this month but also for the benefit of future 
readers a list of the names of the American citi- 
zens who serve as trustees for the 15,000,000 
voters who participated in the so-called Presiden- 
tial election of November 6. and who conferred 
upon these men a sort of moral power of attor- 
ney to do a particular thing. Incidentally the 
names themselves are interesting as a collection 
of typical and representative American patro- 
nymics at the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 


CHOSEN NOVEMBER 6, 1900. 


GEORGIA (DEM.) 


Fulton Colville, Augustus Dupont, W. W. Sheppard, 
C. W. Fulwood, W. C. Nottingham, B. F. McLaughlin, 
Edgar Latham, J. M. Strickland, J. P. Jacoway, A. G. 
McCurry, J. J. Kimsey, T. E. Masengale, A. E. Cochran. 


IDAHO (DEM.). 
J. W. Reid, E. J. Dockery, S. J. Rich. 
ILLINOIS (REP.). 


John Maurice Herbert, Henry Dutton Pierce, William 
McLaren, Edwin S. Conway, Thomas J. Finnucane, 
James H. Graham, William J. Moxley, Edward J. Halle, 
Eli P. Chatfield, Joseph H. Pattison, Solon W. Stanton, 
Thomas P. Pierce, Charles L. Romberger, Horace Rus- 
sell, Isaac N. Biebinger, Joseph B. Greenhut, Burton O. 
Willard, Edward J. Frost, Nathaniel W. Branson, 
Samuel L. McLean, Sylvester J. Gee, Charles H. Korn- 
meyer, John C. Eisenmayer, Marion S. Whitley. 


INDIANA (REP.). 


Hugh H. Hanna, Charles W. Miller, Martin W. Fields, 
George M. Cook, William W. Borden, Ele Stansbury, 
Quincy A. Myers, Simpson E. Low, Frank E. Little, 
Alem B. Powell, William A. Hough, William A. John- 
son, Barton W. Quinn, Robert W. Harrison, Henry I. 
Park. 

IOWA (REP.). 

John N. Baldwin, Ole O. Roe, Ezra B. Tucker, J. L. 
Bartholomew, L. B. Raymond, C. H. MeNider, H. H. 
Rood, S. H. Harper, C. Rhynsburger, Marion F. Stookey, 
P. L. Sever, Thomas Rae, George E. Bowers. 
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KANSAS (REP.). 

A. W. Smith, O. P. Ergenbright, I. F. Bradley, Matt. 
Edmonds, J. W. Parker, A. P. Johnson, G. H. Lamb, 
C. G. Bulkley, F. F. Bracken, J. Q. Thompson. 

KENTUCKY (DEM.). 

N. B. Hays, M. K. Youts, Ward Headley, A. O. Stan- 
ley, E. J. Hobdy, J. P. O'Meara, Daniel Brooks, H. M. 
Froman, Victor F. Bradley, W. J. Price, J. D. Felix, A. 
Howard Stamper, J. W. Collier. 

LOUISIANA (DEM.). 
Robert H. Synder, Thomas H. Lewis, Charles J. 


Theard, William O. Hart, Edward McCollam, H. T. 
Liverman, Allen Barksdale, Stephen D. Ellis. 
MAINE (REP.). 

Joseph O. Smith, George P. Westcott, Charles F. 
Libby, James W. Wakefield, Fred Atwood, Almon H. 
Fogg. 

MARYLAND (REP.). 

James E. Hooper, Henry M. McCullough, Robert M. 
Messick, Albert EK. Ohr, Henry Brunt, Adam E. King, 
J. Frank Parran, Alban G. Thomas. 


MASSACHUSETTS (REP.). 


Roger Wolcott, William Whiting, James W. Toole, 
Charles E. Stevens, Josiah Perry, Josiah P. Thacher, 
William Beggs, Arthur D. Story, George L. Morse, 
William H. Dyer, Henry C. Richardson, John Shaw, 
Eben S. Draper, Wilmon W. Blackmar, Edmund An- 
thony, Jr. 

MICHIGAN (REP.). 

Perry Hannah, Lymau G. Willcox, Charles P. Col- 
lins, Joseph R. Bennett, Hiram M. Allen, Charles J. 
Monroe, John A. 8. Verdier, Daniel Cotcher, John S. 
Thomson, Thomas A. Harvey, Edward Buckley, Ed- 
ward B. Nugent, Michael Brown, James McNaughton. 


MINNESOTA (REP.). 

William E Lee, John L. Gessell, Edwin Dunn, J. C. 
Donovan, O: K. Naeseth, Carl Wirth, John S. Dodge, 
George A. Whitney, H. W. Stone. 

MISSISSIPPI (DEM.). 

James F, McCool, T. U. Sisson, J. P. Landrum, Jr., 
W. J. East, J. T. Lowe, E. D. Stone, S. A. Witherspoon, 
E. M. Barber, Edward Hayes. 

MISSOURI (DEM.). 

James R. Waddill, John L. Peak, Edgar Monroe 
Richmond, Cicero Clay Bigger, James Wilford Sullin- 
ger, William Thornton Jenkins, William M. Groves, 
Edgar P. Mann, Thomas J. Delaney, Addison Anthony 
Walker, Omer H. Avery, Wilfred Jones, Richard D. 
Lancaster, Heine Marks, Francis Marion Mansfield, 
Jesse Cox Sheppard, Hugh Dabbs. 

MONTANA (DEM.). 
William W. Morris, Daniel G. O’Shea, Oliver Leiser. 
NEBRASKA (REP.). 

John F. Nesbit, Edward Royse, John L. Kennedy, 
Andrew C. Christensen, Robert B. Windham, John L. 
Jacobsen, Joseph Langer, Wallace R. Barton. 

NEVADA (DEM.). 

J. H. Dennis, R. Kirman, J. Weber. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE (REP.). 


William J. Hoyt, Seth M. Richards, Joseph O. Hobbs, 
William H. Mitchell. 


NEW JERSEY (REP.). 


John F. Dryden, David Baird, John M. Moore, 
Washington A. Roebling, Frederick P. Olcott, DeWitt 
C. Blair, William McKenzie, George E. Halsey, Elbert 
Rappleye, Wilberforce Freeman. 

NEW YORK (REP.). 

Edward H. Butler, Samuel J. Underhill, Samuel 
Rowland, Michael J. Dady, Charles H. Russell, John 
Kissel, Henry C. Fischer, Joseph Simonson, William E. 
Billings, Herman J. Katz, Frank Tilford, Samuel S. 
Koenig, Arthur P. Sturges, James Yereance, Emanuel 
W. Bloomingdale, William Scherer, Frank V. Millard, 
Clarence Lexow, Francis B. Mitchell, John N. Cordts, 
Peter McCarthy, Samuel L. Munson, William 8. C. 
Wiley, Royal Newton, Wm. T. O'Neil, David M. Ander- 
son, Robert MacKinnon, William G. Phelps, Ransom B. 
True, Robert Bushby, Franklin D. Sherwood, Charles 
F. Prentice, George Eastman, Christian Klinck, George 
Urban, Jr., Herbert C. Rich. 

NORTH CAROLINA (DEM.). 

Lee S. Overman, Daniel Hugh McLean, Chavles L. 
Abernethy, Thomas C. Wooten, Henry L. Cook, Bos- 
worth C. Beckwith, William A. Guthrie, William C. 
Dowd, Joseph R. Blair, William S. Pearson, John M. 
Campbell. 

NORTH DAKOTA (REP.). 
C. M. Johnson, A. M. Tofthagen, H. G. Vick. 
OHIO (REP.). 


William P. Orr, Myron T. Herrick, Joseph T. Carew, 
Thomas P. Egan, William H. Manning, Emil H. 
Moser, John B. White, F. M. Cunningham, John N. 
Van Deman, Otis H. Kimball, Noah H.Swayne, Joseph 
A. Shriver, William L. Stinson, William B. Woodbury, 
Henry B. Hane, William T. Francis, Martin B. Archer, 
Samuel K. McLaughlin, Harry J. Hoover, Julius Whit- 
ing, Jr., William Wallace, E. J. Kennedy, James W. 
Conger. 

OREGON (REP.). 

Tilmon Ford, J. C. Fullerton, W. J. Furnish, O. F. 
Paxton. 

PENNSYLVANIA (REP.). 

William H. Sayen, Clarence Wolf, Frank H. Buhl, 
Algernon B. Roberts, Edwin S. Stuart, William W. 
Gibbs, George F. Hoffman, George C. Blabon, Daniel 
R. Greenwood, William M. Hayes, Charles N. Cress- 
man, Robert H. Sayre, Russell W. Davenport, John 
Franklin Keller, James Moir, William J. Harvey, Rob- 
ert Allison, Jacob L. Hauer, Richard H. Ely, George 
Weymouth, Cortez Hicks Jennings, James G. Thomp- 
son, J. Frank Small, Henry A. Gripp, Morris J. Lewis, 
Robert Pitcairn, David Edgar Park, Thomas S. Crago, 
George W. Johnson, William Hardwick, Harold H. 
Clayson, Harry R. Wilson. 

RHODE ISLAND (REP.). 

Frank F. Olney, Alexander G. Crumb, Robert B. 

Treat, George H. Norman. 
SOUTH CAROLINA (DEM.). 
R. D. Lee, B. H. Moss, M. W. Simmons, W. W. Wil- 


liams, Cole L. Blease, W. McB. Sloan, W. P. Pollock, 
M. S. Cantey, D. H. Behre. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA (REP.). 


Thomas Fitch, A. R. Brown, Charles Thompson, Ar- 
thur H. Marble. 
TENNESSEE (DEM.). 


E. E. Eslick, J. B. Frazier, Baxter Taylor, John W. 
Staples, J. J. Lynch, W. S. Faulkner, A. B. Neil, M. H. 
Meeks, R. B. Williams, Thomas C. Rye, W. W. Craig, 
W. H. Carroll. 

TEXAS (DEM.). 

Ned B. Morris, R. W. Hall, W. R. Boyd, Jasper Col- 
lins, B. Q. Evans, Jake Hodges, Rosser Thomas, Rich- 
ard Mays, John L. Wortham, John J. Cox, Dan S. 
Chessher, Jacob F. Wolters, O. A. McCracken, James 
Flack, W. D. Bell. 

UTAH (REP.). 
Wesley K. Walton, C. Ed. Loose, John R. Murdock. 
VERMONT (REP.). 


Truman C. Fletcher, Horace F. Graham, George E. 
Fisher, Frederigk G. Fleetwood, 
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VIRGINIA (DEM.). 

William Hodges Mann, J. L. Jeffries, T. J. Downing, 
John Whitehead, S. L. Kelley, Robert Turnbull, Eu- 
gene Withers, Graham Claytor, R. S. Parks, L. H. 
Machen, R. T. Irvine, Pembroke Pettit. 


WASHINGTON (REP.). 
John Boyd, Charles Sweeny, F. W. Hastings, S. G. 


Cosgrove. 
WEST VIRGINIA (REP.). 


B. B. MeMechen, J. B. Lewis, C..C. Buery, O. W. O. 

Hardman, N. G. Keim, T. B. McClure. 
WISCONSIN (REP.). 

George A. Yule, Willard .A. Van Brunt, Henry E. 
Roethe, William H. J. Kieckhefer, Whitman A. Bar- 
ber, John Schuette, John Ochsner, Charles M. Fennelon, 
John B. Nelsenius, Fred. A. Severance, Atley Peter- 
sen, Augustus G. Weissert. 

WYOMING (REP.). 
A. E. Bradbury, B. B. Brooks, E. FE’. Cheney, 





FRIARS, FILIPINOS, AND LAND. 


BY JAMES B. RODGERS. 


A’ an expenditure of effort, great enough to 

have deterred me from making it, had I 
known in advance all it involved, I have exam- 
ined public records and in other ways exhaustively 
looked into the important matter of land titles in 
the Philippine Islands. 

The reason that there is a land question in the 
Philippines is the slipshod and unbusinesslike 
way of dealing with land titles in the past. Up to 
the beginning of the centutty, no titles of record 
appear anywhere. It was only about forty years 
ago that records began to be made with anything 
like system, and only then by the more intelli- 
gent classes. There were land laws, such as they 
were, but few obeyed them, and it was not until 
1894 that a general mortgage law was promul- 
gated. Out of this Spanish way of doing things 
badly, two conditions were evolved. One was that 
the tenant, of small and large holders alike, came 
to be part owner of the land; to have tradi- 
tionary right in its sale, and to have a sort of 
feudal right to look to his landlord for personal 
protection in case of need. During the insurrec- 
tion of 1898 and 1899, several Manila landlords 
had to entertain tenants who came in from the 
estates. The other condition was that landed 
estates grew—just how, the records do not show. 
But they grew, and titles in the shape of formi- 
dable documents came into existence. There isa 
tradition that the government owned all unoccu- 
pied land; and this was easily stretched to give 
title to some occupied land. Sharpers, of course, 


appeared on the scene ; the wise took advantage 
of the credulous. 

Large Luzon landholders are by no means 
confined to the friars. They include Spaniards, 
Mestizos, and Filipinos. I am very far from 
saying that the religious orders acquired any 
land dishonestly. All I can say is that they, 
in common with other large holders, conducted 
the real-estate transactions in such manner that 
they cannot or will not now show the origin of 
their titles, and hence are open to suspicion. 
Intelligent tenants tell me stories of oppression. 
Such stories are in general circulation. They 
are believed. Hence the trouble, past and pres- 
ent. The Tuason family—rich Mestizo-Chinos 
—hold a large part of the Mariquina Valley, and 
all of the town of Mariquina. Stories are re- 
lated by tenants, and believed, that this estate, 
like many others held by families, as distin- 
guished from religious orders, was acquired in 
part by registering all land surrounding it, set- 
tling with such tenants as complained, and easily 
taking advantage of others. The latter were the 
great majority, and they submitted through fear 
of the courts. When it is remembered that 
General Weyler was, about this time, behind the 
courts, it will be seen that their fear had grounds 
for existence. 

Concerning some land held by friars, the story 
is told me that farmers-were first asked for a 
small annual contribution toward the building of 
a church and its support thereafter. Receipts 
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were given. Soon these contributions were de- 
manded as a right, and finally came to be annual 
rentals of land which they occupied, and which 
the Church claimed by this time to own. For 
example, the town of Naic is included in the 
hacienda of the same name, although to my own 
knowledge the original deeds do not so include 
it. These are incidents told and believed by the 
tenants ; they will have to be cleared up, whether 
true or false. : 

It is an easy task to give a list of large estates. 
For example, the Dominicans have 140,000 acres 
in the immediate vicinity of Manila. One of 
these, the hacienda of Naic, on the south shore 
of the bay, 20 miles from Manila, contains 20,000 
acres. I have seen a bundle of papers which, I 
was told, were the title-papers ; and yet I know 
these have never been registered. The Calamba 
estate was bought in 1834 from a bankrupt 
Spaniard, and here General Weyler figured later. 
The Augustinians have a large estate just south 
of Manila. The Gonzales estate is at the junc- 
tion of the Provinces of Pangasinan, Tarlac, and 
Nueva Ecija. The Dominicans, Augustinians, 
Franciscans, Recoletanos, Sisters of St. Vincent 
de Paul, and Jesuits all have large churches, 
convents, schools, etc., within the walled city, in 
Cavité, and in Paco; and they and others serve 
in semi-public institutions, such as orphan asy- 
lums. The Dominicans occupy four large blocks 
in Manila, the Augustinians two, and the other 
orders one block each, all in the walled part of 
Manila. 

The mortgage law that was promulgated in 
1894 exempts from the civil record titles to all 
land on which a Roman Catholic church stands, 
and all lands belonging to civil or religious cor- 
porations, except when sold or transferred to 
some other party. Property belonging to priests 
must be registered, but the register is ecclesi- 
astical, not civil. Construction of this provision 
has been exceedingly loose, as in the case of the 
Dominican holding of the vast Naic estate. 
Sefior Mabini, former prime minister of the Fili- 
pino Government, suggests the appointment of a 
commission, to go from place to place and hear 
all cases arising out of land tenure. He says the 
people want equity rather than law. He says 
members of the commission should have regard 
for the ignorance of the people. Against this 
suggestion is to be placed the action of the Do- 
minicans. 

The eight properties of this order near Manila, 
already mentioned, were hastily disposed of to 
a so-called English syndicate for the sum of 
5,000,000 pesos. Theé sale was made in Hong- 
kong, between the dates of the battles of Cavité 
and of Manila. It happened that the cable was 


by the orders. 


cut, as will be remembered ; and before it was 
repaired, the Dominicans found it desirable to 
sell their sugar estates, for such they are, to the 
firm of Andrews & Co., paying 50,000 pesos to 
be released from their Hongkong hasty deal. 
Of the 5,000,000 pesos capital, 4,220,000 has 
been subscribed by French and Spanish capital- 
ists, who are said to reside at Haipon, Tonkin. 
The other 780,000 pesos is to be put on the 
market in Manila when conditions better war- 
rant. The times at which the alleged sales were 
made, the large subscriptions from a place so 
small as Tonkin, and the secrecy surrounding 
all, lead the Filipinos to believe that the Domini- 
cans are masquerading as Andrews & Co. I have 
these facts from first hands. I do not say there 
is anything wrong in them; simply that Fili- 
pinos suspect these and similar transactions, not 
alone by friars, but by other large landholders. 

There are three kinds of Church property : 

1. The Parish. This is a broad term in the 
Philippines, and covers not only the sites of the 
churches, but lands connected with these sites ; 
the privileges, whatever they were, having al- 
ways been stretched to their utmost in favor of 
the orders. They include convent, rectory, 
cemetery, glebe, and even farm lands purchased 
out of parish incomes. For the most part these 
lands were presented by the town or by the 
Spanish Government, and most of the buildings 
were erected jointly from offerings of the people 
and taxes. Up to the beginning of this century, 
Spaniards alone were expected to pay church- 
tithes for the support of religion; but about 
that time Spaniards were released, and the gov- 
ernment paid salaries of all priests and an annual 
lump sum to the orders. About the administra- 
tion of the parish cemeteries, all sorts of hard 
things are said. They are also denied. But 
here is one fact and one true incident: Parish 
cemeteries as kept by the priests are a disgrace, 
even toa barbarouscommunity. In Peiiafrancia, 
some years ago, the local president was said to 
be unfaithful in his administration of the town 
land. A suit was brought, and, pending its 
decision, the land was turned over to the local 
priest as administrator. To-day the land is 
claimed as Church property, although no title 
has ever passed legally. 

2. The second class of Church property is 
that held by the orders. It consists of lands, 
buildings, and in some cases shares in business 
companies ; held, not for the personal profit of 
the ecclesiastics, but for the advancement of 
the interests of their orders and their work. I 
am unable to discover, from records or from 
inquiries, how these properties were first acquired 
They date back to the time of 
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the beginning of things in the colony. It is 
said the government made some grants, and the 
friars augmented them by purchase and by gift. 
The orders have been a kind of universal trustee. 

3. The third class of property is the invested 
funds, which have in time past been left to the 
Mitra for various ‘‘ obras pias,” or pious works. 
I have seen copies of some of the wills bequeath- 
ing these funds. One woman left 300 pesos, to 
be invested until it reached 1,000 pesos; there- 
after, the income was to pay for a requiem mass 
for her soul, the same to be said on October 27 
of each year. A man left 18,000 pesos to be 
invested—365 pesos for a mass each day in the 
year; 100 ‘‘dbullas de defuncto” at half a peso 
each, and so on. A ‘‘bulla de defuncto” is a 
general indulgence for the dead that anybody 
may buy for 50 cents. 

The ‘+ obras pias” of the Mitra of Manila netted 
83,340.71 pesos in 1893, and 94,421 in 1895. 
A regular office force is maintained to manage 
the business, for besides these small accumula- 
tions there are large ‘‘ obras pias” for the found- 
ing of institutions. The University of Santo 
Tomas and the School of San Juan de Letran 
come under this head. There are also 105 chap- 
laincies for the support of chapels in parish 
towns. 

In the past, I learn that some chief men of the 
village were called in to witness the examination 
of parish accounts, but that a decade or two ago, 
when political troubles in the island began and 
the people indicated their displeasure, their 
presence was to be dispensed with. The parish 
priest manages the financial as well as the spir- 
itual affairs, and has been accountable to his 
bishop only ; or, if a friar, to his provincial and 
his bishop. So far as I can learn, and I have 
tried to learn much, Filipinos are willing that 
property now Church property shall remain 
such if they (the Filipinos) are considered the 
Church. Objection is made to the Church being 
defined as the ecclesiastics, and to the right of the 
latter to transfer Church wealth to another coun- 
try. Let me give an illustration. 

The Church at Paco was used by sharpshooters, 
and was destroyed by fire in February, 1898. 
The walls and tower stood intact, and the build- 
ing could have been restored for about $7,000. 


Nothing was done to repair it, however, and the 
archbishop ordered the walls torn down. This 
was done, and the stone carted away and sold, 
the archbishop presumably receiving the pro- 
ceeds, for the people did not ; and now the priest 
has presented to Archbishop Chapelle a bill of 
$150,000 to be forwarded to our Government 
for payment for the destroyed church. 

Filipinos nourish a sense of wrong, without 
being able to specify particulars. Legal ques- 
tions do not interest them. They put no trust 
in legal documents, and fear the courts. They 
want justice more than law, and perhaps venge- 
ance more than either. They want Church 
properties registered the same as other property. 
They want wealth given to the Church by them 
to remain in the Philippines and be used for 
their benefit. And they want to know how it is 
used, and to have some voice in its management. 
The friars are Spanish, and are leaving for 
Spain. Will they take Church wealth with 
them? Filipinos do not know whether they will 
or not. I do not pretend to express any opinion 
further than this: that Church administration, 
by its secrecy, if by nothing more, has opened 
the door for complaints. If the Church in the 
Philippines did not sow the wind, it was the 
most powerful agent present when the wind was 
sown, and it cannot now complain if it is injured 
by the whirlwind. 

Tenants in Luzon make two complaints—(1) 
that the land they till is not the rightful property 
of the reputed landlord to whom they pay rent ; 
and (2) that improvements made by them on 
land tilled by them have simply led to advances 
in rentals. The land question in the Philippines 
—or, at any rate, in Luzon—has phases similar 
to the same question in Ireland, and to ques- 
tions which caused the anti-rent war in the 
Hudson Valley in 1842-44. Publicity of all 
transactions ; frankness in dealing with the poor 
and ignorant ; equality of all persons before the 
law,—priest, peasant, and landed proprietor alike, 
—these will be able to bring about better things. 
There is little use in bringing charges for past 
misdeeds on the part of the friars, if there have 
been such. Forget the past, make Filipinos 
know the honest purpose of the present, and the 
future wil] furnish the remedy. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH-—ITS 
PEOPLE, RESOURCES, AND OUTLOOK. 


BY HON. HUGH H. LUSK. 


4 ie federal union of all the colonies occupy- 

ing the great southland which we call 
Australia is an event of much greater importance 
to the world at large than many people may at 
the first glance be inclined to suppose. The 
great events of history, indeed, are too apt to be 
connected, in men’s minds, with wars, invasions, 
and violent changes in tho political situation of 
nations ; and yet, as a rule, the very greatest 
changes in the history of human society have 
little to do with such events. It may perhaps 
be considered a sign of the times that, of all the 
important political changes likely to be of wide 
interest and importance to the world, this latest 
federation of states has been the outcome of the 
least violent pressure from without or within of 
any that history records. 

In every other case in which self-governing 
states have consented to give up their powers of 
absolute self-government in exchange for a larger 
political life, there has been an element of ex- 
ternal pressure, arising either from present dan- 
ger from without or the apprehension of such 
danger in the future. No such consideration 
has had any discoverable part in bringing about 
the federation of the British colonies of Aus- 
tralia, which takes effect on the first day of the 
twentieth century. ‘Too distant from any of the 
world’s civilized and aggressive powers to fear 
invasion ; too confident in themselves and their 
British connection to feel any apprehension as to 
their future,—the people of Australia have de- 
liberately elected to become one great people, 
owning a whole continent, under the impression 
that a position so unique must carry with it here- 
after no common advantages and influence. 

This action of the people of Australia has been 
exceedingly calm and deliberate. Hight years in 
all have been consumed in dealing with the 
change—from the time when the first formal con- 
vention sat to devise a constitution that might 
command the assent of all the six colonies, as the 
basis of a union, to the day when the last of the 
six accepted, by an overwhelming vote of its 
people, the constitution which has been finally 
ratified by the British Parliament. The consti- 
tution has been discussed and rediscussed by the 
people of the various colonies, and amended and 
reamended by their delegates, until at last it has 
taken the form of the most democratic constitu- 


tion in force in any part of the world at this 
moment. 

Such facts as these alone would entitle the 
event of the inauguration of the Commonwealth 
of Australia to special interest among all free 
peoples ; but there are other reasons that lend 
additional interest to the new departure. These 
arise partly from the position and prospects of 
the new federation itself; partly also from the 
situation of Great Britain at this time, and the 
probable influence which the commonwealth may 
have on her future policy and national devel- 
opment. The influence likely to be’exerted by 
any part of an empire—even of an empire so 
strangely constituted, and apparently so loosely 
linked together, as that of Great Britain now is— 
must depend on many things ; but it will certainly 
be in a great degree limited by the wealth and 
commercial vigor of the dependency, and the 
energy and aggressiveness of its people. It 
should be interesting at this time to form some 
estimate of what these are likely to be in the - 
case of Australia. 


A WEALTHY PEOPLE. 


The colonies of Australia, though a very young, 
are a very wea'thy community. The really active 
existence as a free community of the very oldest 
of them all does not yet exceed sixty years ; 
their career of self-government, which has also 
been that of their success, has in no single case 
yet extended over half a century. England, 
warned by past experience in the case of this 
country, made haste to divide her great terri- 
torial acquisition of the continent of the southern 
ocean between the young communities of her 
own children that had undertaken the gigantic 
task of developing it, and they one and all have 
proved themselves fully equal to the task. The 
development of America during the last half- 
century has been marvelous; but though less 
known, and less widely appreciated, that of Aus- 
tralia has been no less wonderful. The first 
difficulty which her people had to encounter was 
the distance between their country and ail other 
countries likely to afford markets for their 
goods, or to supply freely the much - needed 
additions to their numbers. 

A voyage to Australia was one then requiring 
four months for its completion, and demanding 
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an expenditure of money within the reach only 
of classes that were not too numerous in Eng- 
land ; and thus no rush of population, such as 
that which swept across the Atlantic between 
1850 and the end of the century, could possibly 
have taken place. And yet, in spite of distance 
and expense, the increase of population in Aus- 
tralia during the last fifty years has been without 
precedent in any country except the United States 
of America. In 1850 there were in the whole of 
Australia, including within it then, as now, the 
island of Tasmania, not. more than 400,000 
whites ; to-day there are, according to official 
calculation, which cannot be far wrong, as nearly 
as possible 4,000,000 inhabitants—or ten times 
as many. 

The explanation of so remarkable an increase 
of population in a country where the obstacles in 
the way of immigration were so great is to be 
found in its prosperity. It was the great reported 
prosperity of this country that set open the flood- 
gates of European emigration, and led millions 
of emigrants to cross the Atlantic in search of 
the wellbeing and comfort they could not hope 
to find at home; it was the same cause that led 
to the emigration to Australia of many thousands 
—chiefly of a different class of people from those 
who selected America as their new home. 

The great gold discoveries, indeed, were the 
means of bringing a population similar in many 
respects to that which came to California ; but 
since 1860 no influx of that kind has taken place. 
As a rule, the people who have selected Australia 
for their new home have been those who had 
some little capital ; and it may well be that it is 
owing to this fact that the wealth of the country 
has increased with the startling rapidity and to 
the remarkable extent to which it has increased 
during the period. 


SHEEP AND CATTLE INTERESTS 


The wealth of Australia was originally pastoral 
wealth alone. It had early been discovered that 
her more temperate districts would grow a class 
of wool finer and more valuable than any other 
known ; and the discovery tbat the interior of the 
continent consisted mainly of vast grassy plains 
seemed to point out the future destiny of the 
country as a pastoral one. Subsequent discov- 
eries have gone far to correct such an impres- 
sion ; and yet the fact remains that much of the 
wealth of the new commonwealth is still depend- 
ent on its pastoral industries, and is likely, toa 
certain extent, to continue so in future. At 
present, Australia is the most important wool- 
producing country in the world. 

In spite of three years of perhaps the most de- 
structive drought ever yet known in the country, 
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which has just come to an end, there are not less 
than 112,000,000 sheep pasiured on the great 
plains of the south and east, and not less than 
14,000,000 cattle, chiefly in the more northern 
districts. About one-fourth part of all the world’s 
crop of wool is grown from the sheep, and its 
quality is such that it is probably worth very 
nearly, if not quite, one-third of the value. Like 
all other products of the kind, the price of wool 
varies from year to year; but the average value 
of the wool crop of Australia has not during the 
last ten years been jess than $120,000,000. With 
the other pastoral products, both of sheep and 
cattle, the wealth derived from her pastoral pur- 
suits is certainly not less than $200,000,000 each 
year—a sum which is equivalent to $50 for each * 
of her people. 


MINERAL AND AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES. 


The wealth of Australia, however, is by no 
means, as was at first supposed, likely to be con- 
fined to her sheep and cattle. Little is known 
as yet of great districts covering many thousands 
of square miles of the interior; but in the dis- 
tricts nearest the coast, the discoveries of the last 
twenty-five years lead to the conclusion that no 
part of the world is richer in minerals of every 
kind useful to man than Australia. Of gold, she 
has for nearly half a century been one of the 
world’s greatest producers; and even now her 
export yearly amounts to not less than $60,000,- 
000 in value. 

But later discoveries have shown that even 
gold will not hereafter be the greatest of the 
sources of Australia’s mineral wealth. Vast de- 
posits of coal have already been traced over dis- 
tricts extending many thousands of square miles, 
both in the eastern and western districts of the 
continent. Lodes of silver of almost unparalleled 
richness have been worked, already yielding 
more than $160,000,000 worth of the metal, 
with a present annual production of about one- 
ninth part of the total yield from the silver mines 
of the globe. Copper and tin, lead and anti- 
mony, iron and quicksilver, have been found in 
many parts of the country, and are worked al- 
ready in a few, with results that indicate how 
vast the mineral production of the continent will 
be hereafter, when its people are able to grapple 
with the greatness of its concealed wealth. Last 
year the value of the mineral products exported 
from Australia, including gold, amounted to a 
total sum of very nearly $100,000,000—or $25 
for every inhabitant. 

The Pacific continent is not as yet a great 
agricultural country; and yet its people not 
only supply their own wants, but export grain 
and meat, cheese and butter, to the markets of 
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Europe. The wines of Australia are rapidly 
gaining recognition in England and on the conti- 
nent of Europe as something both new and valu- 
able ; she already supplies herself and New Zea- 
land with nearly all the sugar required for their 
own people, and the culture and manufacture of 
tobacco are extending sufficiently fast to show 
that before many years Australian tobacco will 
have to be reckoned with in the world’s markets. 

More, even, than this might be said of the 
wealth of this comparatively unknown continent, 
if space would permit. We might speak of her 
diamonds, of which already 150,000 carats have 
been exported ; of her rubies, emeralds, opals, 
_and other precious stones, which have’ been found 
in many places, and are beginning to be sought 
for in a few; but enough has been said to 
explain and justify the statement with which we 
set out—that the people of Australia are pros- 
perous, and their country one which is among 
the most attractive on the globe to persons in 
search of a land where thev and’ their children 
may secure comfort and wellbeing. This fact 
would of itself justify the assertion that the con- 
solidation into a single nation of all the states 
occupying the continent is an event of large im- 
portance to the world ; but it is only one of the 
grounds on which the statement is made. 

As six colonies, the states of Australia might, 
indeed, be good places to live in,—they might 
enjoy much prosperity also; but for many years 
to come they could not hope to enjoy any wide 
influence at a distance from their own shores. 
United, it is not difficult to see how they may. 


BRITAIN S COLONIAL EXPANSION. 


In this age of the world’s development two 
things appear to be chiefly essential to secure the 
great influence of any people on the affairs of 
their neighbors and of the world at large. 
These would seem to be wealth combined with 
a commercial activity such as brings them into 
contact with other nations, and the strength and 
determination of character which assure the 
world that they are able and willing, if need be, 
to protect their interests if unjustly assailed. 
During most of the century just ended, Great 
Britain has occupied a position among the na- 
tions in both these respects which was almost 
unique. Her wealth was so greatly in advance 
of that of all the continental nations of Europe 
that all of them were largely her customers and 
generally her debtors ; and her readiness to de- 
fend her own interests at the first sign of attack 
was notorious, and was backed by resources 
wholly unequaled by other nations. 

The march of events, and the wonderful de- 
velopments of the century, have largely altered 


the position. Other nations have grown wealthy; 
others have learned to compete with Britain in 
the world’s markets, as well as to supply their 
own wants ; others not only exceed her greatly 
in population now, but still more in the space 
for the further expansion of their population at 
home. The new situation has supplied a new 
problem for the people of England. It is cer- 
tain that she cannot hope in the twentieth cen- 
tury to occupy the place she has occupied in the 
nineteenth, unless she too can develop great 
powers of expansion among her own people. 
She has acquired enormous possessions, it is 
true ; but these will not by any means necessarily 
meet the case. It is even possible that they 
might prove only a source of weakness, because 
they offer a temptation to the cupidity of other 
nations. For strength in commerce, as for 
strength in possible war, Great Britain can only 
rely on a real expansion of her own people—one 
with herself, in as close a sympathy and alliance 
as may be found possible, while ogcupying terri- 
tory large enough and rich enough to give scope 
for an increase as great or greater than that of 
any possible rival. 

For such an expansion England can look only 
to her colonies. In them, if the other condi- 
tions exist, she certainly has ample room for ex- 
pansion ; in their territories she can find a wealth 
that is practically unlimited. Of all these colo- 
nies, a United Australia is by far the most im- 
portant to her, for a variety of reasons. It is 
apparently possessed of the greatest room for 
profitable expansion ; it is certainly at present 
possessed of the greatest amount of wealth, and 
gives the greatest promise both of wealth and 
population in the near future. It is also en- 
tirely British in population—a feature possessed 
only by its near neighbor, New Zealand, besides, 
among all the great colonies of. England. 

Canada, indeed, is great and prosperous, and 
at present she is loyal to the British connection ; 
but most of her vast territory can at best only 
be slowly reclaimed, and one-half of her people 
have no natural racial sympathy with England. 
The prospect in South Africa is still less favor- 
able. There may, indeed, be a healing of sores 
and a blending of elements in a South African 
federation hereafter ; but it will be long before 
the past is forgotten—and even if it were, there 
is scarcely a hope that British blood and British 
ideas and sympathies would ever be truly in the 
ascendant there. 

The war not yet fully ended in South Africa 
has served to point this moral so clearly that its 
true significance can hardly be lost sight of. To 
that war South Africa has contributed many sol- 
diers ; but they have represented less, by far, 
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than half her people of European origin, while 
they have been balanced by more than as many 
who volunteered, probably with still greater en- 
thusiasm, to fight against England. Canada sent 
gallant volunteers to South Africa in sufficient 
numbers to be of substantial assistance ; but it 
cannot be for an instant contended that it was 
the spontaneous action of the whole people, or 
that there were not many jarring notes of dissent 
audible to those who cared to listen. From Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand alone there came no di- 
vided response to England’s appeal, and no jar- 
ring note from first to last in the enthusiasm 
with which their people threw themselves into 
and gave their money to the cause. They did not 
wait to -be asked for their assistance, but accepted 
England’s quarrel as theirown. They have sent 
nearly three times as many volunteers to the 
front as Canada did; and they assured the mother 
country of their readiness to send more, should 
more be needed. In this there was nothing re- 
markable, after all ; the people of Australia and 
those of Great Britain are one people. They are 
one in language, laws, sentiments, and feeling, 
with no admixture of alien blood, and not one 
memory of injustice or self-seeking on the part 
of England, to divide them. 


AUSTRALIA’S TRADE RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND. 


And in commercial relations the same is true; 
in New Zealand still more than in Australia, in- 
deed, but very markedly in both. If England's 
commerce and trade are still to expand in the 
future, it will be largely by the assistance of her 
children in the South Pacific. Trade may follow 
the flag, it is true, for a time ; but it needs some- 
thing more than any mere symbol of authority to 
retain it. Circumstances are all in favor of such 
a retention in Australia. At present England is 
her greatest customer by far for all that she pro- 
duces; anc in return she buys from England 
more than twice as much as South Africa, and 
nearly four times as much in each year as the 
Dominion of Canada. The wool, the metals, the 
frozen meat, and the surplus agricultural products 
of Australia go mainly to England, and these con- 
stitute year by year an increasing percentage of 
all that she imports. Already they greatly ex- 
ceed in value the products from any other of her 
great possessions, even India falling short last 
year by $25,000,000. In that year Australia’s 
total trade with Great Britain was almost equal 
to that of either France or Germany, and greatly 
exceeded that of any other nation of Europe, 
while it was largely exceeded only by that of the 
United States. 

Thus it would be no easy matter to overesti- 
mate the value to England of the new common- 


wealth as a support either in peace or war in the 
century which has opened with her federation. 
Her people, if not yet very numerous as nations 
are reckoned to-day, are increasing rapidly in 
numbers. They are already wealthy far beyond the 
experience of other nations in proportion to their 
numbers, and they possess a country which gives 
the promise of enormous expansion in riches. 
They are not only a people of her own race,—they 
are her own people, bound to her by every tie 
that can bind together the locally separated por- 
tions of the same nation. They have already 
shown their willingness to regard her quarrels as 
their own, even when they have had no direct 
influence on the policy that led to the quarrel, 
and have freely spent both their money and their 
lives to maintain the supremacy of the empire. 
To some extent this has been a new discovery to 
England herself. She knew, of course, that her 
Australian colonies were most friendly; she 
knew that they were closely united with her in 
the relations of commerce ; but she has only now 
become fully aware that in them she may find 
the true expansion of her people and her country, 
and one sufficiently ample for future needs. 

The influence of the new federation will, from 
the first, inevitably be great, although it will not 
at first be pronounced. It will be seen in all 
that takes place in the South Pacific, and it may 
ere long make itself felt even farther from home. 
The new commonwealth, it will be found, will 
not be too modesi in suggestions in any matter 
that affects its own interests, and its ideas on 
the subject of its interests will expand. The re- 
sult will be inevitable before many years of the 
twentieth century have passed,—England must 
find a way of taking into formal and administra- 
tive partnership the people already one with her 
in the partnership of sentiment and interests. 


THE COMMONWEALTH AS A WORLD POWER. 


It is in this way that the Commonwealth of 
Australia is most certainly destined to become a 
world influence in the early future. Through 
her, and probably through her alone, can the 
knotty problem of a British imperial federation 
be solved ; because between her and England, 
alone of her possessions of the first magnitude, 
there exist a full confidence and a perfect under- 
standing. How such a system will be worked 
out, by what steps it will be reached and the 
difficulties in its way overcome, it would be rash 
to prophesy as yet. Two things, however, may 
be regarded as morally certain even now with 
respect to it: when accomplished, it will open up 
a new career to the British people, and that 
career is likely to be of no little service to civili- 
zation and humanity. 
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THE KAISER FROM THE GERMAN POINT 
OF VIEW. 
M R. RAY STANNARD BAKER, writing 
in the January McClure’s on «‘ The Kaiser 
as Seen in Germany,” gives a very striking pic- 
ture of that celebrated sovereign taken at close 
quarters. He says that most of William’s pho- 
tographs are so retouched that there is wholly 
absent the most impressive characteristic of his 
face—its singular sternness in repose. ‘‘ Square 
iron jaws, thin, firm lips, a certain sharpness and 
leanness of visage, a penetrating eye,—all speak 
of invincible determination, pride, dignity. The 
Kaiser is less a great king than one has imag- 
ined, and more a great man.’”’ Mr. Baker says 
the Kaiser is most popular in his own capital, 
and he gauges his popularity by the number of 
photographs exhibited. These, he says, number 
now far into the thousands, and at a single shop 
there were no“less than 267 different pictures of 
the Emperor, not including the scores of groups 
and family parties in which he appears. 


THE EMPEROR TALKS TOO MUCH. 


Mr. Baker thinks that the greatest fault the 
Germans have to find with their energetic sov- 
ereign is that he talks too much. It is not so 
much that his sentiments differ from theirs as 
that he expresses them too loudly and readily. 
Another criticism, not heard now so often ‘as 
formerly, and one to which the Kaiser is extraor- 
dinarily sensitive, is founded on the pro-Eng- 
lish attitude of William. Germans cannot forget 
that the Kaiser is by birth half an Englishman, 
Many look with only half-concealed suspicion on 
his cordial relations with his grandmother, Queen 
Victoria, and his uncle, the Prince of Wales. 


WILLIAM A STUDENT OF ENGLISH. 


‘«The Kaiser is an excellent English student, 
speaking and reading the language perfectly, 
and following English models in many of his 
most important departures. One does not for- 
get that the Kaiser, as a boy, was especially 
fond of Captain Marryat’s tales of the sea, and 
that, in more recent years, he was one of the 
most enthusiastic admirers of our own Captain 
Mahan’s great book, ‘The Influence of Sea 
Power ’—a book which he has used as one of 
his strongest arguments for a more powerful 
German navy. 

THE NAVY HIS PRESENT HOBBY. 


‘¢The German navy and the advance of Ger- 
man shipping are without doubt the Kaiser’s 


strongest interests at present. Connected with 
this hobby, and growing out of it, is his deep 
enthusiasm for what is now the most striking 
feature of German development—commercial and 
industrial expansion. No other monarch in 
Europe takes such a keen interest in the indus- 
trial affairs and in the extension of the export 
business of his domain as William. This inter- 
est has arisen largely from the Kaiser’s notable 
talent for taking a broad view of affairs, a talent 
developed by travel in other countries, and by 
persistently endeavoring to look upon Germany 
through foreign eyes. He and other great Ger- 
mans have not been slow to see that the future 
prosperity of the country, with its ever-growing 
population and its ever-insufficient agricultural 
production, must needs depend largely on its 
success as a manufacturer and trader. Hence 
the Kaiser has taken the greatest interest in 
spreading industrial and technical education, and 
not long ago he shocked the conservative educa- 
tional elements of the German universities by 
paying special respect and attention to the tech- 
nical schools. For years without number all 
academic honors and degrees have fallen to the 
men who have come from the universities. Now 
degrees are given to certain technical - school 
graduates, and they are placed on the same level, 
in many respects, with the aristocrats of the uni- 
versities. The Kaiser himself attended the re- 
cent celebration of this departure at the famous 
technical high school at Charlottenburg. Those 
who know how conservative Germany is in edu- 
cational affairs appreciate the almost revolution- 
ary effect of this departure.” 


THE NEW CHANCELLOR OF GERMANY. 


ia order to depreciate Lord Lansdowne, the 

writer who signs himself ‘‘ Calchas”’ in the 
Fortnightly Review devotes some pages to a glow- 
ing eulogy of the new great man in Germany, 
whom he contrasts with England’s new foreign 
minister, very much to the disadvantage of the 
latter. He says: 

‘« The dynasty of the Bilows, in the first place, 
throughout its innumerable ramifications has been 
one of the most vigorous in Europe, and the 
name in Germany combines the prestige of the 
Churchills and Cecils here. The successor of 
Count Hohenlohe and fourth German chancellor 
after Bismarck, Bernhard von Bulow, was born 
in Holstein, and is now fifty-one. We have not 
a single politician living—for Lord Dufferin’s 
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diplomatic experience came after and not before 
his parliamentary success—whose training to the 
business of foreign policy will for a moment com- 
pare with that of the Kaiser’s new minister.” 


DIPLOMATIC EXPERIENCE. 


Count von Bilow served through the Franco- 
German War, and there—in ‘‘ Calchas’ ” opinion 
—came into touch with the realities of things 
which lie behind diplomatic verbiage. After the 
war was over, ‘‘Count von Bilow was attached 
to the staff of the Berlin Congress, where his 
father, with Bismarck and Prince Hohenlohe, 
was one of the three representatives of Germany. 
He was first secretary at the Paris and St. Peters- 
burg embassies successively. He had been chargé 
@affuires at Athens during the Russo-Turkish 
War. In 1888 he went to Bucharest, steeped 
himself in Balkan politics, and managed the 
negotiations which resulted in the accession of 
Roumania to the Triple Alliance. His services 
were recognized by promotion to one of the first- 
class embassies, and in 1893 he succeeded Count 
Solms Sonnenwalde as minister to the Quirinal.”’ 

He married an Italian wife, and would will- 
ingly have stayed in Rome, but he was too useful 
and too capable to be anywhere but at the center, 
so ‘‘he was summoned to Berlin in 1897 as suc- 
cessor to Baron Marschall von Bieberstein in the 
secretaryship for foreign affairs.”’ 

‘+ Calchas”’ is enthusiastic in his praise of the 
culture, the geniality, the trained capacity of 
Count von Bilow. 

‘¢ He lias the valuable temperament which is 
never out of humor no matter what may be the 
provocation. Robust, engaging, and discreet, he 
is supple with the suppleness of the tenacious 
wrestler, a happy but virile and positive person- 
ality to the finger-tips.”’ 

A SKILLED PARLIAMENTARIAN. 


What is still more remarkable, however, he 
‘¢passed through no orthodox parliamentary pro- 
cess whatever when he appeared before the 
Reichstag. Yet let us note all the more carefully 
the fact that he is unquestionably one of the best 
parliamentary speakers in Europe. There is none 
more distinct and graphic, more persuasive in 
manner and matter, or breathing a more per- 
sonal influence into studiously simple forms.”’ 

It is unfortunate, but in the interests of truth 
‘‘Calchas” is obliged to admit that nearly all 
Count von" Bilow’s parliamentary successes have 
been gained at the cost of England. He says: 

‘«This country has never been spoken to, and 
has been rarely spoken of, in the tones which 
Count von Bilow permits himself to use. In his 
masterly speech upon the new-navy Dill, he 





plainly hinted that Germany in the twentieth 


century was destined to succeed England in sea 


power, as England had succeeded Holland, and 
Holland, Spain. The case of the Bundesrath, 
however, is the more instructive. Lord Salisbury 
was driven to express his astonishment at the 
style of the two notes handed to him by Count 
Hatzfeldt on behalf of a power with ‘which her 
Majesty’s Government believed itself to stand 
upon the friendliest footing.’ These communi- 
cations were leveled at us in a dictatorial and even 
menacing tone, which Germany would not use to 
any other power in similar circumstances.”’ 


THE GIRLHOOD OF SARAH BERNHARDT. 


| ig the January Lippincott's, Mr. Albert Schinz 

writes on ‘‘ Sarah Bernhardt in Her Teens.”’ 
He does not succeed in deciding the much vexed 
question of the age of the great actress, becanse, 
he explains, the records which contained the 
registration of her birth were destroyed in the 
days of the Commune, in 1871. 

‘‘The opinion of chroniclers, however, is 
that Sarah was born in the month of October, 
1844, in a house of the 
Rue de I’Ecole de Mé- 
decine, in the Latin 
Quarter. Her mother, 
Mlle. Julie Bernhardt, 
born herself in Berlin, 
was a Jewess of rare 
beauty. She had gone 
with her parents to 
Amsterdam, but the 
home life seemed so 
dull to her that, at the 
age of fifteen, she left 
the house one day and 
never came back. She 
had even persuaded her 
sister Rose to go with 
her. They went to 
Paris. Rose was very 
skillful as a modiste, 
and so they decided to open a little shop in the 
Latin Quarter. 

‘This, then, was. the birthplace of the great 
actress. In the existing record she is down 
under the name of Rosine Bernhardt, daughter 
of Julie Bernhardt. Her father insisted upon 
her being baptized in the nearest church. Some 
have tried to infer from this fact that Madame 
Bernhardt is not a Jewess. Iam afraid, if we 
choose to consider the question from the religious 
standpoint, that she would not be much of a 
Christian either ; if we look at it from the natu- 
ral or physiological standpoint, I do not think 
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that the water of baptism has had great influence 
toward purifying her blood. She is thus what 
the Germans so properly call a ‘ Water-Jewess.’ 
Well, at all events, her very Christian father, 
after having his child baptized and so stamped 
for holiness, thought that his duties about her 
were over, and was never heard of again. 

‘s The mother could not take care of little Sarah, 
and put her out to nurse. When she came back 
she was brought up in a rather unorthodox 
fashion in the little shop of the Rue de I’Ecole de 
Médecine. She seemed to enjoy, above every- 
thing, adorning herself with old artificial flowers, 
rags, and bows of ribbons, the spoils of the mil- 
linery establishment. The students of the uni- 
versity, passing daily before the door, found 
much amusement in watching the ugly little 
creature in her fantastic attire. 

«¢ At seven years of age she was sent to the 
Convent of Grand-Champ, at Versailles. There 
she met Sophie Croizette, her rival-to-be at the 
Comédie Frangaise. Sophie, with as proud and 
ambitious a spirit as Sarah, had the equipment 
of strength, beauty, and a superb complexion, 
while Sarah was meager, yellow, and of an 
aspect singularly unprepossessing. From the 
very first instant, a sif, by a sort of intuition, 
they took a tremendous dislike to each other. 
Two parties were soon formed in the school, 
with Sophie and Sarah as their ieaders, and not 
infrequently the peaceful convent-yard was trans- 
formed into a battlefield of Homeric violence. 
Sarah was the more audacicus of the two, but 
was generally crushed by her piysically stronger 
rival. The Sisters were at their wits’ end ; all 
punishments proved unavailing, and no means 
could be found to conciliate the two implacable 
pupils.” 

Finally, Sarah became so vigorous in her hos- 
tility that the Abbé was forced to send her from 
the school. Her relatives could do nothing with 
ner, until it occurred to them to make an actress 
of her. She entered the Conservatoire in Paris 
in 1859, when she was about fifteen years of age. 
Tt was ten years afterward, however, before her 
aistrionic triumphs began. 


PROFESSOR ELY ON TAX REFORM. 


[ N the January Cosmopolitan, Dr. Richard T. Ely 

contributes an essay on ‘‘ Reforms in Taxa- 
tion.” Dr. Ely, while he sees many faults in our 
modern system of taxation, and great ones, is not 
by any means wholly pessimistic. He says we 
have made progress even in the United States, 
though here we have moved slower toward the 
ideal system of taxation than in many other of 
the great civilized countries. He thinks the 


financiering of the recent Spanish War a most 
encouraging advance over the financiering of the 
Civil War, and that England and Germany, with 
all the still existing faults, show a very substantial 
improvement in taxation, made during the past 
generation. So far as the national government 
is concerned, Dr. Ely sees three great+ reforms 
needed in the taxing system. ‘‘ We need flexi- 
bility, making it possible to raise and lower public 
revenues in accordance with the exigencies‘of the 
situation. We need, in the second place, ma- 
chinery which will enable us in all circumstances 
to avail ourselves of our national resources. We 
need, in the third place, a tax system which shall 
compel wealth to bear its due share of the public 
burdens.” 


THE FAULT WITH TARIFF REVENUES. 


Dr. Ely shows that our dependence for na- 
tional revenue on the taxation of imports is 
weak, because the revenues fall off in times of 
war, when the demand for them is greatest. The 
same is to a certain extent true of internal-reve- 
nue taxation, and the income tax has been de- 
clared unconstitutional. The aims of the income 
tax are to a certain extent attained by the inher- 
itance taxation, and Dr. Ely suggests in addition 
the taxation of interstate commerce in its va- 
rious forms. 


STATE AND LOCAL TAXATION. 


In State and local taxation, Dr. Ely thinks a 
first requisite is a separation of the sources of 
State revenues from those of local revenues. 
Real estate, for instance, he regards as pecul- 
iarly fitted to serve as a source of local revenue, 
and as a very poor source of State revenue. On 
the other hand, the corporations doing large 
business throughout the State are too powerful 
to be handled by the local political communities, 
and should be asssessed and taxed by the State. 

He thinks the great thing to be done in local 
municipal monopolies is to take from them for 
taxes that portion of the revenue which exceeds 
a fair return to capital and labor. Dr. Ely takes 
the middle ground between those who favor taxa- 
tion of personal property, as done at present, and 
those who favor the abolishment of the personal 
taxes. He sees the arguments against personal 
taxes, but thinks that it would be wise to put a 
small taxation upor the rental value of buildings, 
together with a 1-per-cent. tax upon the inher- 
itance of personal estates, using the word ‘inher- 
itance” in its broadest sense. In the case of 
inheritance taxes, Dr. Ely advises a progressive 
rate in two directions,—inversely as the rela- 
tionship and directly as the property increases 
in size. 
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ATTENDANCE AT AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 
E are indebted to the Harvard Graduates 
Magazine for the following statistics of 
attendance at the leading American universities 
at the beginning of the academic year 1900-01 : 


$l 


times in different departments of study, but 
probably the number of duplications would not 
be more than 100 in any case.” 

It will be noted that four of the universities 
included in the table are State institutions. 
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Five of these institutions—Harvard, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Columbia, and California—have 
a student constituency numbering more than 
3,000 each, if summer and special students are 
counted. The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine es- 
timates the actual number of separate students 
in the 13 universities as nearly 35,000. 

Commenting on the figures, the Harvard 
journal says : 

‘Through its new summer school, Columbia 
has risen to be the second university in America 
in number of total enrollments ; but the Harvard 
summer school now includes nearly 1,000 per- 
sons, notwithstanding the competition of the 
recent schools. In all the returns from the uni- 
versities there is some duplication of names in 
the summer list and the regular list, and some- 


COLLEGE ENDOWMENTS: A NEW METHOD OF 
FINANCING. 
N the current number of the Methodist Review 
(New York and Cincinnati), Dr. John Big- 
ham suggests a way by which the annual income 
of college endowments may be gradually in- 
creased. The proposed system is so simple that 
it seems strange that it has not been generally 
made use of. It is nothing more nor less than 
the utilization of compound interest—the scheme 
employed by the great insurance companies and 
other strong financial institutions. 

Supnose a professorship endowed with $50,000, 
yielding, at 5 per cent., a permanent annual 
salary of $2,500. Dr. Bigham proposes that a 
small amount be taken from the $50,000 and 
kept intact as an ‘‘increment fund.” That is to 
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say, the interest on this small portion, instead of 
being spent like that from the main endowment, 
is yearly added to the principal fund, which is by 
this means gradually increased until, after a term 
of years, it far exceeds the original $50,000. At 
first the professor’s income is leas than the $2,500 
yielded by the entire endowment, but after some 
years it becomes equal to it, and afterwards in- 
creasingly greater. Taking from the endowment 
of $50,000 a reserved increment fund of $5,000, 
to be compounded at 5 per cent., the following 
table gives the results of the new way compared 
with those of the old : 
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By the new plan the total available income for 
the first year is 5 per cent. on $45,000, or $2,250— 
$250 less than the old plan would yield; but with 
each subsequent year there is an increase of $12.50 
in the income, with the increase of $250 in the prin- 
cipal, until, in the twenty-first year, the available 
principal has grown to $50,000 and the income 
to $2,500, and the two plans produce equal 
results. From that time on the available income 
increases at the rate of $12.50 a year. Ifthe rate 
of interest is 6 per cent., the stage of equal re- 
sults is reached four years sooner than at a 5-per- 
cent. rate. 

A larger increment fund, of course, would yield 
a greater enlargement of the principal, with a cor- 
respondingly increased income. Ifthe increment 
fund were $10,000, instead of $5,000, there would 
be a yearly addition to the principal of $500, and 
the income would be enlarged by the amount of 
$25 a year, although in the first year it would be 
only $2,000, as against $2,500 under the old 
system. 

The best plan for all endowments, as Dr. Big- 
ham suggests, would be to add a special increment 
fund, to be used for the perpetual enlargement of 
the principal. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF ENGLISH UNIVERSITY 
SETTLEMENTS. 


O the second October number of the Revue 

des Deux Mondes, M. Filon contributes an 

acutely written study of the various attempts 

which have been made in England to bring cul- 

ture to the working classes, and to induce in 

them a somewhat higher sense of social obliga 
tions. 

Starting in Whitechapel, M. Filon is naturally 
much struck with St. Jude and its remarkable in- 
cumbent. <‘¢ Le révérend Barnett,” says M. 
Filon, realized that his duty was not solely to. 
preach dogmas, but to civilize the savagery in 
the middle of which he had been thrown ; and it 
is insuch a man as Canon Barnett that M. Filon 
finds the much-discussed superiority of the Anglo- 
Saxon, who always feels an imperious need to. 
make a corner of chaos into a fragment of cos- 
mos. M. Filon draws a living picture of the 
East End as a whole, deprived until compara- 
tively lately of the influence of the directing 
classes, and where the only aristocracy is the in- 
visible one of the ‘‘swell mob.”’ Then M. Filon 
goes on to show how the social machinery of the 
East End, though practically the same as that of 
the West End, has been outgrown. The arrange- 
ments which had their origin in the reign of 
Elizabeth, with modifications introduced by Ben. 
thamist philosophers and politicians of the Man 
chester school, no longer satisfy the public needs. 
Carlyle and Ruskin came to teach new doctrines ; 
the former, rehabilitating individualism, showed 
how much could be done by character and the 
force of example, while the latter, in his fantastic 
and marvelous way, showed that the social revo- 
lution might be avoided by enabling the working 
classes to understand and feel and allow all that 
we understand and feel and allow. 


THE INFLUENCE OF TOYNBEE AND ELSMERE. 


These new ideas fermented naturally enough 
in the universities, where, with characteristic 
energy, the endeavor was immediately made to 
realize them in action. In Canon Barnett the 
new enthusiasm found an ideal ally. In addition 
to his ordinary curates, he appointed lay curates, 
among whom the noblest, the purest, and the 
most characteristic figure is that of Arnold Toyn- 
bee, after whom Canon Barnett’s first settlement 
was called, as if he were its patron saint. The 
career of this singularly practical mystic is well 
known, and M. Filon gives an admirably written 
appreciation of the man, whom he sums up by 
saying that at the early age of eighteen he had 
eliminated from his heart all thought of gain or 
personal ambition, and that he had promised to. 
give his life to goodness and truth—and, in fact, 
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did give it. Side by side with Arnold Toynbee 
M. Filon places Robert Elsmere,—not that he 
thinks for a moment that Elsmere was a real per- 
son, but because he feels that in her most famous 
creation Mrs. Humphry Ward caught and crys- 
tallized the vague ideas and sentiments which 
were then, and are still, floating in the minds of 
the young and ardent. M. Filon also does jus- 
tice to Mrs. Ward’s work in the settlement which 
is more particularly her own in Bloomsbury. 
Thence he passes on to the settlement made by 
Mansfield College in West Ham, and to Mr. Lid- 
gett’s Bermondsey settlement ; nor does he forget 
the remarkable work done by the women students 
of Girton and Newnham, of Somerville, and of 
Lady Margaret. In fact, M. Filon brings his char- 
acteristic French thoroughness to the study of the 
subject ; he clearly understands that the object 
of these settlements is not primarily to teach any- 
body a trade or a profession, but to teach them 
to be men and citizens. The teaching of trades 
is regarded as subsidiary to the great aim of rais- 
ing the intellectual life and establishing the great 
principle that, though a workman may be neces- 
sarily a mere machine while he is in the factory, 
yet the moment he leaves it he becomes a think- 
ing, sentient being again. M. Filon passes on to 
the university extension movement, which, he 
points out, brings the cup of knowledge to the 
lips of people like Thomas Hardy’s hero, ‘‘ Jude 
the Obscure.”” The principle of giving the work- 
men a chance appears also in that remarkable ex- 
periment, Ruskin Hall, at Oxford. 

M. Filon’s general conclusion appears to be 
that it is necessary to develop more and more the 
individual initiative of the workman, and not to 
impose upon him modes of action, of amusement, 
and of thinking which are not made for him,— 
in other words, he must be left to create his own 
traditions and to find his ideal. 





BOSTON LITERARY GOSSIP BY AN 
ENGLISHMAN. 
66 HE Beacon of American Literature— 
Boston,’’ is the subject of much inter- 
esting gossip by Mr. Douglas Sladen in the 
Leisure Hour for December. 


‘(SWEET REASONABLENESS’ GONE SOUR. 


He tells curious incidents of two celebrated 
English visitors—men of letters, certainly, but 
hardly men of manners. He says: 

‘¢ When I knew him [Holmes] . . . the great 
center of literary life in Cambridge was the hos- 
pitable house of Mr. Houghton, the publisher, 
where so many notable English authors have 
been entertained, two of whom, Dickens and 


Matthew Arnold, gave mortal offense within 
these walls. For Matthew Arnold’s special de- 
lectation, Boston beans, which are prepared with 
bacon and are so identified with Boston literary 
life and Boston Sabbaths, had been provided as 
an entreé. Instead of being pleased, he was very 
sarcastic, and said it was an outrage bringing a 
dish which smelled like that into polite society. 
This took place at a dinner-party, and his on- 
slaught outraged every one present except the 
host.”’ 


DICKENS’ LOSS OF TEMPER—-AND OF MUCH 
BESIDES. 


One is scarcely less sorry to read this about 
Dickens : 

‘¢ Dickens’ ebullition of temper, which cost his 
heirs and assigns so dearly, took place in the 
library. Mr. Houghton said to him that, as he 
could not prevent other houses republishing 
Dickens’ works without payment, since there 
was no copyright, he could not afford to pay him 
more than a 5-per-cent. royalty, but he was pre- 
pared to pay that. It was at a time when the 
American greenback had been terribly depreci- 
ated by the war. Dickens completely lost his 
temper, and said : ‘ Well, if you won’t give me 
more than that, I don’t want any of your dirty 
money. It is not worth anything, anyhow.’ 
When Mr. Houghton told me this story he 
added that, just for his own satisfaction, he had 
always kept an account of the money that would 
have been paid to Dickens and his heirs, and it 
amounted to a good many thousand pounds.”’ 


‘THE AUTOCRAT’S’’ ONLY REVENGE. 


In pleasant contrast to these instances of Brit- 
ish boorishness is the story which Oliver Wendell 
Holmes told when sitting in his library taking a 
cup of tea: 

‘« ¢ Look at this, Mr. Sladen,’ he said, showing 
two newspaper cuttings pasted side by side; 
‘that is the only revenge 1 ever took.’ The 
first of the cuttings was a virulent review of 
Holmes’ ‘ Dorothy Q.,’ published when it first 
came out. The success of the poem was instant 
and absolute. Some busybody told Dr. Holmes 
who had written the review. The merry, good- 
hearted little man took no notice of it at the time : 
but years later, when he came upon a paragraph 
in another paper announcing the failure and sui- 
cide of the man who had written the review, he 
cut it out and pasted it alongside of the review.”’ 


A SMART JUVENILE REJOINDER. 


A very ancient excuse for defective table man- 
ners was very properly snubbed by a small juve- 
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nile, to Dr. Holmes’ great delight. Mr. Sladen, 
after recounting another incident, continues : 

‘Tt was almost immediately after this that he 
had the passage-of-arms with my boy, who was 
then about seven years old, which tickled him so 
immensely. The child was in his natural place 
—near the refreshment-table. ‘Why don’t you 
help yourself, little man?’ said the Doctor. 
‘Because I haven’t any fork,’ responded the 
child. ‘Never mind; fingers were made before 
forks.’ ‘But not my fingers.’ ” 

These are a few samples of a most entertain- 
ing essay. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 
' the Arena for December, Prof. James H. 
Hyslop, of Columbia University, makes a 
plea for the endowment of psychical research in 
this country, especially emphasizing the need of 
provision for the study of insanity. Professor 
Hyslop regards the phenomena of abnormal psy- 
chology, indeed, as the field demanding most at- 
tention from the psychical researcher. To ac- 
complish the scientific study of such phenomena, 
however, there must be a large endowment. 

‘«T do not say how it should be given ; this is 
not my task at present. But it will require, sim- 
ply to start the work, the annual income of not 
less than $1,000,000. It will soon expand until 
a much larger sum will be necessary. Its organi- 
zation and prosecution for any length of time 
cannot be effected with less than $40,000 a year. 
The maintenance of a psychopathic hospital in its 
staff and appurtenances, and of a staff for inves- 
tigating coincidences and apparitions and me- 
diumistic phenomena, will not be easily carried 
on without adequate resources—if the work is to 
be scientifically done ; and it should not be done 
at all unless it is done in the most scientific man- 
ner. Some idea of the present situation can be 
seen from the fact that the American Society for 
Psychical Research, a branch of the English 
body, is not able to do more than pay its office 
expenses from the fees of the members, who 
number only about five hundred. The Piper ex- 
periments are carried on wholly by private con- 
tributions. The society has no funds for paying 
its secretary, and for the lack of means he had to 
give up his experiments for a whole year. Be- 
sides, there is on record about 1,000 coincidental 
hallucinations which the American branch cannot 
investigate as they deserve, simply for the lack 
of men and money. 


BEARINGS ON SPIRITISM. 


‘¢Tt is the scandal of the scientific world that 
a field that promises the best results for human- 
ity, no matter whether spiritism be accepted or 


refuted, cannot receive due attention, while ex- 
peditions to the North Pole, deep-sea dredgings 
for ‘ missing links,’ and biological studies about 
man's origin from protoplasm can receive their 
millions without any apparent difficulty. The 
results for the benefit of insanity may be incalcu- 
lable, if we can discover the means of curing it 
in cases hitherto inaccessible to medical methods. 
All of this can be accomplished without directly 
meddling with spiritistic questions, though it will 
be impossible to probe these phenomena thor- 
oughly without throwing light one way or the 
other on the claims of spiritism—either for con- 
firmation or refutation. On either side of this 
latter problem the interests of the human race are 
such that it must, after the challenge which the 
Piper case presents, find a solution. It cannot 
afford to neglect spiritism and its argument for a 
future life, if that doctrine be true; and it cannot 
afford to be fooled, if it be false. Science, moral- 
ity, religion, and politics are all equally con- 
cerned with the outcome, no matter what it may 
be.” 
SURVIVALS OF TRIAL BY ORDEAL, 
N the December Green Bag, Mr. George H. 
Westley describes several interesting mod- 
ern survivals of the ancient custom of trial by 
ordeal. It is common enough to find such cus. 
toms among savage tribes, but Mr. Westley 
shows that this medieval practice has persisted 
almost down to our own day among our own peo- 
ple. The first instance is one related by Judge 
Bennett, of Newfoundland : 

‘« A few years ago he was visiting one of the 
small villages of the island, when a woman came 
to him with the complaint that a pair of blankets 
which she had hung out to dry had been stolen. 
She asked the judge to turn the key on the Bible 
to discover the thief. He of course refused, as- 
suring her he had no such power; but as the 
woman continued to urge him, he proposed 
another plan. He told her to get a large iron 
pot and a crowing bird, and to summon all the 
men in the neighborhood to gather that evening 
at her house. 

‘‘When the company had assembled, the 
rooster was put under the pot, the lamp was ex- 
tinguished in the house, and the men were led 
outside. One man, whom the judge suspected 
as the guilty party, protested strongly against 
the proceeding, declaring his disbelief in any 
such idea as it involved. However, they were 
required in turn to go in and touch the pot, the 
understanding being that when the guilty one 
should do so, the cock would immediately crow. 

‘«Kach man went in and returned without the 
expected sign, and the man who had protested 
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against the proceeding now appealed to the fact 
to show the folly of it. The judge, however, 
called them into the house ; and the lamp being 
relit, he remarked on the strangeness of the 
affair, and then suddenly asked them all to hold 
up their hands, when it was found that this 
man’s hands were ciean, showing that he had 
never touched the pot at all. He at first at- 
tempted to deny his guilt, but on being threat- 
ened with being sent to jail, he gave up his 
plunder. 

CASES IN VIRGINIA, ILLINOIS, PENNSYLVANIA, AND 

NEW YORK. 

‘‘ While we indulge in a smile at the super- 
stitious credulity or gullibility of these New- 
foundlanders, let us not forget that the judicial 
ordeal is not unknown in our annals. Even the 
Civil War is less recent than the belief in some 
parts of our country that a murdered body will 
bleed or give some sign at the approach of the 
murderer. In 1868, at Verdierville, in Virginia, 
a suspected assassin was compelled to touch the 
body of a woman found murdered in a wood ; 
and in 1869, at Lebanon, IIl., the corpses of 
two murdered persons were exhumed, and two 
hundred of the neighbors were marched past and 
made to touch them, in hope of identifying the 
criminals by the bleeding of the bodies. 

‘‘In 1833, when a man named Getter was on 
trial in Pennsylvania for the murder of his wife, 
among the evidence which was allowed to go to 
the jury was that of a female witness who said : 
‘If my throat was to be cut I could tell, before 
God Almighty, that the deceased smiled when 
he [the murderer] touched her. I swore this 
before the justice, and also that she bled consid- 
erably. He touched her twice. I also swore 
before the justice that it was observed by other 
people in the house.’ 

‘¢The ordeal of bier-right, as it was called, 
was employed in New York in 1824, when a sus- 
pected murderer named Johnson was Jed from 
his cell to the hospital where lay the body of his 
victim, which he was required to touch. The 
man’s dissimulation, which had before remained 
unshaken, failed him at this test ; his overstrung 
nerves gave way, and he made confession of his 
crime. The proceedings were sustained by 
court, and a subsequent attempt at retraction 
was overruled.” 

Among the tests employed in the Philippines, 
up to a recent date, were these: ‘‘A needle 
was thrust into the scalps of two litigants, and 
the one from whom the blood flowed most pro- 
fusely lost the case. Or two chickens were 
roasted to death and then opened, when the 
owner of the chicken which was found to have 
the largest liver was held to be defeated.” 


THE DUELIST’S VADE MECUM. 


» most people are aware, the duel still flour- 

ishes exceedingly in France. Accordingly, 
in the Nouvelle Revue, M. André attempts to pro- 
vide his readers with what may be called the 
duelist’s vade mecum. He very properly attaches 
a very great importance to the choice of seconds. 
In France it is most usual to ask a near relation 
to undertake the delicate task of making all suit- 
able arrangements, and, if it be possible, of lead- 
ing one’s adversary to make a suitable apology. 
It is not given to every one to be a good second ; 
such an individual must be able to determine 
whether the offense has been such that a duel is 
really necessary ; he must also try and judge im- 
partially which of the two combatants has the 
right of the choice of weapons. Even when a 
duel is well over, the second's task is not ended, 
for it will then be his business to bring the two 
enemies together again. Some seconds are very 
anxious that a fight should take place ; others, 
on the other hand, will do almost anything to 
avoid it. In any case, the second must be care- 
ful to make every possible arrangement : it is his 
business to hire the carriage which will take his 
principal to the place of action ; it is his part, also, 
to find a discreet and skillful surgeon. When the 
second is himself a bad-tempered man, it often 
happens that the first duel leads to others be- 
tween the friends of the different parties. Cer- 
tain Paris doctors make quite a reputation in con- 
nection with their friends’ dueling exploits. One 
well-known medical man was supposed to bring 
the duelist whom he accompanied to the ground 
good luck ; accordingly, his company was eagerly 
sought for, the more so that he was always on the 
lookout for some excuse to stop a duel going on 
to a tragic conclusion. 


THE DUEL AS A FRENCH INSTITUTION. 


The fact that Frenchmen of all ranks and of 
all ages are expert fencers naturally makes the 
sword the favorite dueling weapon. It is quite a 
mistake to suppose that Europeans are not fond 
of physical exercise ; but instead of playing foot- 
ball, they prefer the equally violent exercise 
brought about by fencing. Pistol duels are a far 
more serious matter ; for though it often leads to 
absolutely no result, it has occurred again and 
again that a duelist has shot his adversary stone 
dead, and this without meaning todo so. The 
more serious the duel and the causes which have 
led to it, the less likelihood there is of the fact 
becoming known, even to a man’s _ intimate 
friends. Every year a considerable number of 
fatal ‘‘accidents’’ occur ; but in nine cases out 
of ten the secret is well kept, even the victim’s 
relations agreeing to prevent the matter be- 
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coming public. There is in France no public- 
inquest system, and dueling is still so mucha 
recognized part of French life, that only when 
foul play is suspected does the law interfere to 
punish a man who has killed his adversary in a 
so-called ‘+ affair of honor.” 





LEROY-BEAULIEU ON THE CHINESE PROBLEM. 


O the first number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes for November, M. Pierre Leroy- 
Beaulieu contributes a long and informing article 
on the problem which confronts Western civiliza- 
tion in the Celestial Empire. Of the events 
which led up to the siege of the legations he has 
nothing particularly new to say, noting merely 
the obvious points of the territorial and commer- 
cial ambitions of the powers in China, the fre- 
quently unfortunate behavior of foreigners to- 
ward natives, and the inability of the court in 
Peking to understand the real factors of the situ- 
ation. At the same time, however, he puts 
rather more bluntly than one is accustomed to 
see, some of the causes which have contributed 
to this inability on the part of China to under- 
stand the objects of the Western powers. Europe 
was astonished that the Chinese court should 
have blindly believed in its power to resist the 
whole civilized world; but M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
thinks it must be admitted that China has learned 
nothing by the past, not even by the taking of 
Peking in 1860 by the Franco-English expedi- 
tion, nor by the Japanese victories of 1894-95. 
Europe has humiliated and irritated China, but 
has not known how to make herself feared and 
respected. He attributes this, to a great extent, 
to the unfortunate action of Italy in regard to 
the San-Mun affair. It will be remembered that 
Italy demanded territorial concessions, and then 
allowed herself to withdraw. The affair of Fa- 
shoda, duly noted in Peking, diminished the 
prestige of France and indirectly that of Russia 
too; and, finally, the checks which England suf- 
fered in South Africa at the hands of a small 
and ill-equipped body of farmers naturally served 
to strengthen the contempi of the Chinese for the 
Western powers. 


EUROPE’S DESIGNS. 


M. Leroy- Beaulieu, though not seeking to con- 
ceal the blindness of Europe before the crisis, 
does justice to the efforts put forward by the 
powers when once the crisis was realized. Nat- 
uraliy, more interesting than his analysis of the 
past is his estimate of what ought to be the ob- 
jects of Europe in the future. M. Delcassé has 
laid them down as satisfaction for the past and 
guarantees for the future. Europe, face to face 
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with China, must avoid falling into the two chief 
errors of the past : excess of severity and impa- 
tience on the one hand, and excess of indulgence 
on the other. To demand new territorial con- 
cessions, too sudden and too deep reforms, would, 
M. Leroy- Beaulieu thinks, result in serious popu- 
lar movements and perhaps complete anarchy, 
leading to the necessity for intervention on an 
enormous scale in order to avoid the partition of 
China. Russia is not yet ready, England is 
handicapped by the Boer War, Japan is playing 
a waiting game ; while the United States is, or 
was quite recently, anxious to get rid of the Chi- 
nese problem as soon as possible, and on any rea- 
sonable terms. France is resolved to play the 
role of conciliator, for the partition of China 
would be exceedingly distasteful to her. There 
remains Germany, whose policy, which at one 
moment threatened to be alarmingly enterprising, 
would seem, from the recent Anglo-German 
agreement, to have taken a calmer and more rea- 
sonable complexion. 


A PROGRAMME, 


It follows from all this that M. Leroy- Beaulieu 
fears rather an extreme of indulgence than an ex- 
treme of severity in Europe’s dealings with China. 
The great necessity is to make a permanent im- 
pression upon the imperial court; no solution 
must be accepted which would leave China with 
the illusion that she has triumphed over the ‘ for- 
eign devils.”’ The punishment of the guilty offi- 
cials is not the only, means of making such an 
impression. M. Leroy-Beaulieu recommends that 
the walls of Peking should be razed, the summer 
palace of the Empress destroyed, and the Forbid- 
den City occupied with troops until the return of 
the court. The destruction of the Forbidden City 
would be a mistake, because it would probably 
have the effect of driving the court to remove the 
capital far into the interior of China. The pay- 
ment of a reasonable indemnity and the disman- 
tling of the Taku forts would, M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
thinks, complete the satisfaction which should be 
exacted for the past, and would, at the same time, 
constitute the best guarantees for the future. It 
is useless to demand fresh rights for Europeans 
in China; it is quite enough if the Chinese can 
only be induced to observe the ample rights al- 
ready guaranteed by treaty. M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
adds the sensible advice that for the rest, Europe 
should leave the Chinese more at peace for the 
future ; that Europeans should not insist on build- 
ing fresh railroads,—in fact, that they should 
not ‘‘rush” the progress of Western civilization 
in China, but leave it to work out its natural 
progress. Dismemberment of China, he thinks, 
would bring with it a great risk of general war. 
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THE FUTURE OF NEW ZEALAND. 

CIR ROBERT STOUT, Chief Justice of New 

Zealand, contributes to the Australasian 
Review of Reviews an article upon ‘‘New Zea- 
land in an Island Federation.”’ Sir Robert Stout 
maintains that ‘‘from the very early days of the 
colony, settlers dreamed great dreams of their 
civilizing mission in Polynesia. There are now 
in the colony large and valuable reserves set 
apart by the government fifty years ago for edu- 
cational purposes, in which the trust . . . runs 
as follows: ‘In trust for the education of chil- 
dren of our subjects of all races, and of children 
of other poor and destitute persons, being in- 
habitants of islands in the Pacific Ocean.’ ” 


PROPOSED ANNEXATION OF THE FIUIS. 


In order to fulfill that trust, the New Zealand- 
ers are casting covetous eyes at the Fiji Islands. 
The New Zealand House of Representatives has 
already passed a resolution asking Fiji to enter 
into the political system of New Zealand, on 
which proposal Mr. Chamberlain has at present 
put down his foot. It is 1,140 miles by sea from 
Auckland to the capital of the FijiIslands. The 
people of Fiji, through delegates and by petitions, 
asked in 1884 and 1885 to be annexed to New 
Zealand. In 1885, two Samoan chiefs came to 
Auckland on*the same mission. The colonial 
office turned a deaf ear to their warnings, and 
Samoa was in 1889 partitioned between Germany 
and the United States. In 1890 the British 
resident appointed to the Cook group was selected 
by the New Zealand government. What is now 
proposed is the formal annexation of the Cook 
group, and of some adjacent islands that have 
been under British protection and management 
for some years. 

New South Wales, which does four times as 
much trade with the Fijis as Auckland, protests 
against the proposed extension of New Zealand's 
sovereignty. Against this, Sir Robert Stout 
protests. He reminds them that New Zealand 
paid part of the cost of annexing New Guinea, 
and now that she is undertaking at her own ex- 
pense the government of islands in her range of 
influence, is it too much to ask Australians to 
assist her with kindly recognition ? 

The Hon. W. McMillan, in a brief paper fol- 
lowing Sir Robert Stout's, says he thinks that 
the difference of opinion between New Zealand 
and New South Wales concerning Fiji ‘‘ may 
possibly be one of the first of the imperial diffi- 
culties arising out of the growing nationhood of 
Australasia.”” Mr. McMillan thinks that New 
Zealand is pursuing a wicked and selfish policy 
in standing outside federation. She simply de- 


sires to get all the advantages of commercial 
reciprocity without any of the responsibilities 
arising out of political connection. ‘‘ Australia,”’ 
he declares, «‘ will not receive New Zealand into 
the commonwealth unless she subscribes to all 
the vital provisions of her vital constitution, and 
not only makes herself one with her in trade and 
defense, but one with her . . . in her political 
destiny.” 


A NEW FLAG FOR AUSTRALASIA. 


HIS is a print of the suggested flag for Aus- 
tralasia, which won the prize of £25 of- 

fered by the Melbourne Hvening Herald for the 
best design for a federal flag. It is flaunted in 
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PROPOSED DESIGN FOR AUSTRALASIAN FLAG. 


colors on the cover of the Australasian Review 
of Reviews for October, and a very showy flag it 
is. The five stars of the Southern Cross appear 
in clear relief upon a red background, and the 
flag itself is not unlike a blend of the Union 
Jack and the Stars and Stripes. Mr. Fitchett, 
editor of the Australasian Review of Reviews, is 
now offering a prize of £50 for the best design 
for a federal flag. The competition is open to 
the whole of Australasia, and the six Australian 
prime ministers of the federating colonies have 
undertaken to act as judges. The competitors 
may decorate the flag with what they please, 
whereas in the Melbourne journal it was stipu- 
lated that the federal flag must include the Union 
Jack and the Southern Cross. All designs must 
be sent 1n not later than February 1. If, in the 
opinion of the judges, no better design than that 
which carried off the prize in the Melbourne 
competition is submitted, the £50 will not be 
awarded, but a consolation prize of £10 will be 
paid to the designer of the flag judged to be the 
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best among those sent in. Mr. Fitchett hopes 
that this competition will have the effect of 
‘¢ giving birth to a flag which will hold a proud 
and long-enduring place among the flags of the 
civilized world.” 
MADAGASCAR’S PROGRESS AS A FRENCH 
COLONY. 


ia the December Sunday at Home, the Rev. W. 

E. Cousins, of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, writes on Protestantism in Madagascar un- 
der the French flag. His first chapter deals 
with French ‘‘suspicion and opposition.” He 
speaks of the childish delight the Malagasy sub- 
ordinate officials show in their French uniforms, 
and of their keen appreciation of the ‘liberal 
salaries paid regularly, month by month—an ex- 
perience absolutely new to government officials 
in Madagascar.”” He continues: 

‘‘Great material changes are taking place. 
Roads and bridges, telegraphs and telephones, 
are bringing distant parts into closer relation 
to one another. Postal communication has been 
greatly facilitated. A good police force has 
been organized, and the general administration 
has been much improved. The law courts com- 
mand the respect and confidence of the natives 
because of the impartiality of the judges and the 
prompt dispatch of business; and an admirable 
system of land registration has been introduced. 
In brief, we may say that, under its new govern- 
ment, Madagascar has in five years made more 
rapid advance than could have been hoped for in 
a century under the sluggish and unprogressive 
ways of the Hova government.” 





CAPE COLONY AS A WORLD-ORCHARD. 


sie COLONIAL” contributes to Good Words 

an interesting study of fruit-growing at 
the Cape. The Cape is much nearer, he points 
out, to the great markets than the Australias 
are; the Cape has an almost ideal climate for 
fruit-growing ;—that it has done so little in this 
way is due, he confesses, to lack of energy. 
‘« Before the enormous influx of population which 
has taken place during the past twelve years, the 
waste of such fruits as peaches, apricots, and 
pears, tons of which were either thrown to the 
pigs or allowed to rot in the orchards, was in- 
credible.” Grapes were absurdly cheap, and 
‘‘of the balance wine and brandy had to be 
made.’’ So it came about that ‘‘ strong alcoholic 
vin ordinaire could be bought at one penny a bot- 
tle, while brandy was proportionately cheap !”’ 
Thanks to the agitation begun by the Afrikander 
Bond, ‘‘ the Cape is, we believe, the only civil- 
ized country in the world which places no excise 





on its brandy.” Happily, energy is being di- 
rected to developing an over-sea trade in fruit : 

‘‘Some enterprising men have persevered in 
shipping grapes, plums, and peaches to London 
every season, but the trade has never succeeded 
in attaining large proportions. The fruit is car- 
ried in the large cool chambers of the fine mail- 
boats. . . . Whenever the fruit has been put on 
Covent Garden Market in good condition, it has 
always fetched high prices, the plums and 
peaches being especially appreciated.” 


POSSIBILITIES OF FRUIT-GROWING. 


Among the fruits mentioned ‘as growing in 
summer are apricots, melons, pears, apples, figs, 
and strawberries; in winter, oranges, lemons, 
guavas, and loquats. There are, besides, the 
Cape gcoseberry (the size of a marble, inclosed 
in soft pod), the quince, and the Kei apple (a 
yellow, plum-like fruit). The granitic soil near 
the Cape yields better quality of flavor; the cal- 
careous soil farther north produces inferior flavor, 
but three or four times the quantity. Irrigation 
is the chief want. In Natal, sugar, tea, pine- 
apples, bananas, papaws, and mangoes all thrive 
The writer sums up by saying : 

‘¢One may say that, given a good farm in a 
convenient locality, with capital enough to tide 
over the two or three years during the growth of 
the fruit, a man ought to do well. “Even during 
the years mentioned above, a smart man can de- 
pend upon making money out of annual crops, 
such as melons, tomatoes, green mealies, etc. He 
will have to buckle to and work for himself, as 
white labor is scarce and dear, and the colored 
man is not always intelligent.” 





MICROBES IN CHEESE-MAKING. 


; instructive article in the Popular Science 

Monthly, by Prof. H. W. Conn, of Wes- 
leyan University, explains the function of mi 
crobes in what is termed the ‘‘ripening”’ of 
cheese. This ripening proves to be a twofold 
process, the first change being a chemical one, 
which results in altering the chemical nature of 
the cheese in such a way as to render it more 
easy of digestion. This chemical change, how- 
ever, is not the cause of all the flavors which 
develop in the cheeses, and another factor must 
be sought. This factor is found in the plané 
growth upon and within the cheese. The flavors 
can generally be traced directly to this growth. 
Professor Conn has found, too, that the ripening is 
carried on in a fashion designed, at the same time, 
to stimulate the growth of some species of plants 
and to check the growth of others. Professor Conn 
has made a careful study of this relationship. 
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BACTERIAL FLAVORS. 


While it is generally believed that the flavors 
are due to the growth of microscopic plants, the 
subject has proved a difficult one to investigate. 
It has been found that molds play little or no 
part in ripening the hard cheeses, but Professor 
Conn attributes to bacteria a large, if not the 
chief, share in the production of the flavors. He 
says : 
‘¢ Experiment has shown that bacteria grow 
abundantly in the cheese during the ripening ; 
that some species ‘of bacteria can produce in 
milk flavors similar to those found in the rip- 
ened cheese ; that treatment which prevents the 
growth of bacteria prevents also the development 
of the flavors in the cheese. Further, in the 
manufacture of the famous Holland cheese 
‘(Edam cheese), the cheese-makers have learned 
that by planting certain species of bacteria in the 
‘ milk out of which the cheese is to be made the 
ripening may be hastened and made more uni- 
form. In Holland, about one-third of the cheese 
is made by thus inoculating the milk with ‘slimy 
whey,’ which is simply a mass of whey contain- 
ing in great numbers certain species of bacteria. 
These facts indicate strongly that the bacteria are 
agents in this flavor-production. But, at the 
same time, the subject has proved so difficult of 
investigation that our bacteriologists are as yet 
by no means satisfied with the results. Indeed, 
they differ very decidedly in their conclusions. 
Some believe that the ripening is chiefly due to 
the same class of bacteria which produce the 
souring of milk; others think it due to bacteria 
which produce an alkaline rather than acid reac- 
tion ; some believe it to be a combination of the 
two, while others, again, decide that cheese-ripen- 
ing is a long process, involving the action of 
many species of bacteria, and perhaps of molds 
as well. ‘The difficulty lies in the fact that, since 
the ripening is a long process, many species of 
bacteria are found in the cheese at different 
times. This makes it almost impossible to deter- 
mine what is the cause of the ripening and what 
is only incidental. 


COMMERCIAL INTERESTS. 


‘Tt will be readily understood that the prob- 
lem of cheese-ripening is one most eagerly studied 
by bacteriologists. The immense financial inter- 
ests involved in the discovery of definite methods 
of handling the manufacture and the ripening of 
cheese would insure this, entirely independently 
of any scientific interest. A very large per cent. 
of cheeses are ruined by improper ripening, and 
the discovery of methods for preventing this loss 
would mean the saving of millions of dollars an- 
nually. Moreover, many favorite cheeses have 


hitherto been capable of manufacture only in cer- 
tain localities, probably because these localities 
are filled with the peculiar species of micro-or- 
ganisms needed for their ripening. [7 it were 
possibie to cultivate the requisite organisms and 
use them for artificial inoculation, it might be 
possible to manufacture any type of cheese any- 
where. Already it has been found that new 
cheese factories may sometimes be stocked with 
the proper micro-organisms by rubbing the shelves 
and vessels with fresh cheeses imported from lo- 
calities where the desired variety is nominally 
made. It is evident that immense financial in- 
terests may be involved in the proper scientific 
solution of the micro-organisms for cheese-ripen- 
ing, and the practical application of the facts to 
cheese-making.” 


THE AUTHOR OF THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 


dae series of ‘‘Capitals of Greater Britain” 

now being sketched in the Pall Mall Maga- 
zine has reached Wellington, New Zealand. Mr. 
Tom L. Mills, in the course of his well-written 
paper, recounts the beginnings of the eight-hour- 
day movement in the British colonies. 

‘¢ A modest and now much-defaced marble tab- 
let over the meager drinking fountain outside the 
city’s free public library is the very slight tribute 
paid by Wellington workers to the man whose 
forethought won for New Zealanders, and other 
colonials, the eight-hour workday. Samuel Dun- 
can Parnell, a carpenter, London-born—who 
never owned allegiance to a trade’s union—single- 
handed, when first he set foot on Port Nicholson's 
beach, stipulated for, and eventually obtained for 
himself, and afterwards established and fostered 
for the benefit of his fellows, the practice of the 
principle of equal division of the twenty-four 


hours— 
Eight hours’ labor, 
Eight hours’ rest, 
Eight for recreation 
And what seemeth best. 


‘¢There has been much argument in the colo- 
nies and Great Britain upon the origin of the 
shorter workday, and it was not until a short time 
before his death that Parnell himself established 
his claim as the founder of the movement, and 
the present writer has independent evidence sup- 
porting the claim. Parnell fought in the work- 
shop and at mass-meetings on Petoné Beach, 
Wellington, for the principle during the time be- 
tween February 7 and March 7, 1840; he made 
it the custom of his trade and other trades in Wel- 
lington ; it spread to other parts of the colony, 
thence over to Victoria; and he lived to see the 
establishment of an annual eight-hour day (Labor 
Day) set apart as a state holiday in the land of his 
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adoption, and died in Wellington in 1890, in his 
eightieth year. 

Perhaps the name of Parnell will some day, 
when the claim of labor to leisure has been more 
universally recognized, suggest rather Hight 
Hours and New Zealand than Home Rule and 
Ireland. Certainly Samuel Duncan has achieved 
more than Charles Stewart. 





THE ANCIENT ART OF TAPESTRY. 
Gadel L tapestry at Windsor is the subject of 

a pleasantly instructive and well-illustrated 
paper by Mr. Ernest Jessop in the Pall Mall 
Mugazine for December. The writer distin- 
guishes between tapestry and embroidery by say- 
ing that in tapestry the picture forms the actual 
fabric, whereas in embroidery it is worked on an 
already existing mateial. He goes on to ob- 
serve: ‘The so-called Bayeux tapestry is not, 
properly speaking, a tapestry at all, but an em- 
broidery some seventy yards in length and rather 
over half a yard in height. Its execution is of 
the crudest; but containing, as it does, some 
530 figures, it is a valuable record of the cos- 
tumes, arms, and manners of the eleventh cen- 
tury, the period at which it was embroidered.”’ 
The art of tapestry-making in Europe, the writer 
affirms, dates from the time of the Crusaders. Its 
checkered progress in connection with the British 
court is then traced. In conclusion, the writer 
notes that at the Gobelins factory in France ‘‘a 
weaver now possesses a choice of over fourteen 
thousand tones of color, and can only make about 
nine square yards of tapestry in a year, the retail 
value of which is about £350. The looms and 
tools used are of the simplest description, but it 
is a matter of at least fifteen years’ education to 
produce the combination of the artist’s eye and 
the workman’s hand which constitute a fine tap- 
estry weaver.’ Yet an Egyptian fresco painted 
some three thousand years before our era is still 
extant which shows ‘‘two girls working at a 
loom constructed on almost identical principles 
with those now in use at the Gobelins factory.” 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF BRITISH SHIPPING. 
N the December Forum, Mr. Benjamin Tay- 
lor, a British journalist, replies to the state- 
ment frequently made in this country that the 
development of British shipping has been due to 
government subsidies. He declares that the 
mail subsidies paid by the British Government 
are simply remuneration for cargo carried. He 
Says : 
‘¢Mail subsidies, as granted by the British 
Government, are payments for services ren- 
dered—and payments screwed down to the small- 





est possible dimensions by a department noto- 
rious for economical methods (which some call 
parsimony), in turn strictly supervised by treas- 
ury officials ready to pounce down upon every 
sixpence of unnecessary outlay. These mail 
payments are accompanied by such onerous con- 
ditions that they do not bring a profit to the 
recipients. They involve the building of very 
expensive vessels, the dispatch of these vessels 
on time whether cargo space or passenger berths 
be full or empty, the arrival on time at fixed 
points under heavy penalties for delay regardless 
of weather and coal famines, and a very consid- 
erable addition to the working expenses of ordi- 
nary service. They are only attractive indirectly 
in respect of the prestige attaching to the right 
to fly the royal-mail flag; and many of these 
mail-steamship owners will confess to you, in 
the confidences of private intercourse, that the 
game is not worth the candle.” 


THE SUBSIDIZED STEAMSHIP COMPANIES. 


Mr. Taylor gives the following facts regarding 
the British subsidized lines : 

‘¢The Peninsular and Oriental and the Cu- 
nard companies are, perhaps, the best known 
of the subsidized mail-steamship companies of 
Great Britain; but they are by no means the 
best-paying of British steamship companies. 
And, after all, these mail subsidies are unim- 
portant and even trifling in amount, when taken 
in relation to the value of the shipping engaged 
and to the magnitude of the maritime commerce 
of the empire. There are only six ocean mail 
contracts worth taking into consideration at all. 
These are classified hereunder : 


Annual 
- sub- 
Service. Comanny- sidy. 
United States (outward)..Cunard and White Star 
(divided) ......... eeecased £130,000 
India, China and Japan 
AGUEG TAUNTING) «sso, o:0:e)ce Re nao s.crsis eisieirsicisiatias sidieics 245,000 
Australia (out and home).P. & O. and Orient Co.’s 
: iki (Pc ) re 170,000 
West Indies (out and 
ROWE) ....0.0.05 Sclsmiselsaigese ee Royal Mail Steam Packet. 80,000 
South Africa (out and 
GIAO) :c.6s. cessor easeonsee Union and Castle.......... 135,000 
Canada, including over- 
land and ocean service 
OUD NIN oss g's oie onesie ssid 66 sia'a ia pion tious eens . 60,000 


In all, this 1s considerably less than a million of 
money divided among seven companies, owning 
in the neighborhood of 160 vessels, and repre- 
senting a capital value, in the aggregate, of not 
far from £20,000,000. 

‘¢' These seven companies on our list possess 
some of the finest, largest, and swiftest—which 
is to say the most costly, for speed means money 
—steamers in the world, which have to be kept 
up always at the highest point of efficiency. And 
as against the payments to them, the government 
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collects postage on the mail matter, which, it is 
computed, reduces the amount actually paid by 
Great Britain for ocean mail service to about a 
quarter of a million sterling per annum. If we 
were to take the fiscal view of these mail subsi- 
dies that Mr. Chamberlain does, and regard them 
as grants in aid of British shipping, then the 
actual cost to the exchequer is only £250,000 
per annum! Is that worth talking about in af- 
fairs of such magnitude? This payment, how- 
ever, is really not in aid of British shipping, but 
in aid of the colonies and dependencies, for 
whom we have undertaken to convey postal mat- 
ter at a rate so cheap that it leaves a deficit. 
The mail contracts are all open to public compe- 
tition, and they are only given to the same com- 
panies over and over again because no others 
come forward able and willing to undertake them 
as efficiently for less money.” 


DOES GOVERNMENT HELP THE SHIPPING INDUSTRY ? 


The fleets of these subsidized lines, according 
to Mr. Taylor, form but a small section of Great 
Britain’s merchant fleet, although they include 
the highest types and the finest specimens of ma- 
rine architecture and engineering skill. The 
White Star Line, however, makes its profits, not 
out of its subsidized mail boats, but out of its 
non- subsidized cargo boats. The ‘ tramp” 
steamers control more of the world’s ocean com- 
merce than do the great ‘‘liners.” These 
‘‘tramps’’ are not only not supported by subsi- 
dies, but are greatly hampered and burdened, 
Mr. Taylor says, by shipping laws and officialism. 

‘‘Nothing could be farther from the truth 
than the supposition which seems to prevail in 
America that British shipping owes its success 
and prosperity to government help. On the 
contrary, successive parliaments and ministries 
have acted, and enacted, as if their darling ob- 
ject was to fetter and cripple the industry as 
much as possible. Little does the American 
shipowner know what an Old Man of the Sea is 
the marine department of the board of trade on 
the back of his British colleague. We have free 
trade in shipping, it is true, but that does not 
connote free trade in shipowning. It implies, 
not protection in the American sense, but re- 
striction of the British, and practical protection 
of the foreign, shipowner. And yet, thanks to 
steam and steel, we own half the world’s ton- 
nage and do a good deal more than half the 
world’s sea-carrying trade. And the only coun- 
try in the world that can ever comvete with us 
in the same lap is the United States. It is not 
for us to show how it may be done, but the 
present writer is very decided in his opinion that 
it will not be done by means of state bounties.” 





THE USE OF STEEL IN SHIPBUILDING. 


Regarding the use of steel for ships, Mr. Tay- 
lor notes, at the end of his article, two interest- 
ing facts: 

‘¢The first steel vessel built in the United 
States was constructed of steel plates imported 
from Glasgow, which was in 1895; and in the 
present year of grace (1900) American steel 
plates are being imported into Glasgow for the 
construction of ships there! Here is a change 
indeed, reminding us of the time when the wood- 
shipbuilders of Tyne and Wear and Clyde used 
to draw the bulk of their ship-timber and naval 
stores from America. It may be that in the age 
of steel, a material of which she is now so large 
a producer, America will recover her position in 
the maritime race. But other nations also pro- 
duce steel, and as a shipbuilder she can hardly 
recover the commanding position her vast forests 
gave her in the days of wooden walls. Mean- 
while, as a builder she will have to multiply the 
produce of her shipyards sixfold, and as a ship- 
owner she will have to increase her registered 
tonnage tenfold, before she can be on equal terms 
with Great Britain, and that will not be done in 
a day or two.” 


SUBMARINE NAVIGATION. 


l@ the Popular Science Monthly for December, 
Prof. W. P. Bradley describes the recent 
inventions for submarine navigation — particu- 
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larly the torpedo-boat Holland, and the Argonaut, 
a craft intended for peaceful pursuits. The lat. 
ter boat, said to be the only attempt at submarine 
architecture not primarily designed with refer- 
ence to use in war, is the invention of Mr. Simon 
Lake. The Argonaut’s purpose is to save prop- 
erty, not to destroy it, and she is equipped ac- 
cordingly. 

‘¢ She is built to travel on the bottom, and is 
provided, accordingly, with wheels like a tricycle. 
Except in war, theré is scarcely a single valuable 
object which can be served by navigation between 
the surface and the bottom. The treasures of 
the deep are on the bottom. On the bottom are 
the sponges, the pearls, the corals, the shell-fish, 
the wrecks of treasure-ships and coal-ships, and 
the gold-bearing sands. On the bottom are the 
foundations of submarine works, explosive har- 
bor defenses, and cables. To the bottom the 
Argonaut goes, and on it she does her work. 

‘« Propelled at the surface by her gasoline en- 
gines, she looks much like any other power-boat. 
The upper part of her hull is that of ordinary 
surface-going boats. Underneath, she has the 
ovoidal form. Conspicuous on her deck are the 
two vertical pipes by means of which, during sub- 
mergence, fresh air is drawn from the surface 
and the vitiated air within expelled. On the 
deck are also a derrick and a powerful sand-pump, 
for use in wrecking or in submarine construction, 
while a powerful electric lamp in her conical un- 
der-water bow illuminates the field of her opera- 
tions. Most interesting is the sea-door at the 
bottom forward, through which divers enter and 
leave the boat when on the ocean floor, the in- 
rush of water into the diving compartment being 
prevented in the meantime by air pressure within, 
equal to and balancing the water pressure with- 
out. The Argonaut has already traveled, it is 
said, hundreds of miles on the surface and scores 
on the ocean bottom.” 


THE BUILDER OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC. 
IR WILLIAM VAN HORNE is the subject 
of an interesting character sketch by Mr. 
Henry Harrison Lewis in A7nslee’s Magazine for 
December. Mr. Lewis tells how the Illinois farm 


boy of fifty years ago became a railroad telegraph - 


operator, and then, after years of apprenticeship 
in various responsible positions, the general super- 
intendent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
and finally general manager, and virtually builder, 
of the Canadian Pacific. 

The engineering difficulties encountered in 
building the road north of Lake Superior and 
through the Canadian Rockies are suggested by 
Mr. Lewis in the following paragraphs : 








Courtesy of Ainsiee’s Magazine. 
SIR WILLIAM VAN HORNE. 


‘¢ Twelve thousand railroad navvies, and from 
1,500 to 2,000 teams of horses were set to work, 
involving the use of a dozen steamers for the 
transport of material and provisions. It was a 
small army in number; but its motive, creation 
instead of extinction, madeits work of wonderful 
interests The problem boldly faced by the new 
general manager was one calculated to daunt the 
most venturesome and daring spirit. In his pre- 
liminary and personal survey he had found what 
he afterward characterized as ‘200 miles of en- 
gineering impossibilities.’ The country it was 
necessary to cross was a waste of forest, rock, and 
muskeg (bog), out of which almost every mile of 
road was hewn, blasted, or filled up, and in places 
the filling up of muskegs proved to be a most dif- 
ficult task. 


RAILROAD-BUILDING AGAINST HEAVY ODDS. 


‘¢There were moments during the work when 
even William Van Horne’s stout heart almost 
failed him. Discouraging reports from survey- 
ors and engineers, the discovery of unexpected 
obstacles, and the varied phases of weather—rain 
following cold and floods following rain—made 
the task hard beyond the comprehension of ordi- 
nary men. But there was that in the old Dutch 
stock of the Van Hornes, and perchance in the 
American spirit of the Illinois-born man, which 
caused him to hammer away at the problem until 
he finally succeeded. It is well to say, in pass- 
ing, that if William Van Horne had accomplished 
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nothing else, his victory over the engineering 
difficulties afforded by the line along Lake Supe- 
rior’s north shore would give him fame enough 
for one man. While the work of constructing 
the Lake Superior north-coast line was progress: 
ing, other portions of the great systems were re- 
ceiving the attention of the tireless general man- 
ager and his assistants. The Rocky Mountains, 
that formidable barrier of interminable snow- 
peaks, had to be pierced. 

‘*T’o those who have traveled over the Cana- 
dian Pacific from Montreal to Vancouver, the feat 
of building even a single-track railroad under 
such conditions and through such a marvelous 
country is almost past understanding. ‘The ob- 
stacles presented along the north shore fade into 
insignificance when compared with those encoun- 
tered after entering the majestic Rockies. Every 
conceivable engineering problem was encountered 
and overcome. Trestles, bridges, cuts, and fills 
without number were employed ; and to achieve 


all this, money was spent with a liberal hand. It - 


was like campaigning in a hostile country. To 
rout the forces of nature called for a vast army 
of men, and this army required a commissary 
corps as efficient as one accompanying a military 
body. Pick and shovel, dynamite and blasting 
powder, formed the weapons of offense; tempo 
rary rails and engines the transportation ; great 
hordes of Chinese and Indians the rank and file ; 
intrepid and skillful Canadian, English, and 
American engineers the staff, —and at the head of 
it all, the general-in-chief, was William Van 
Horne, the Illinois boy, who, twenty years be- 
fore, had started in his railroad career as a cub 
telegraph operator.” 


A MANY-SIDED RAILROAD MAN. 


From the point of view of versatility, Sir Wil- 
liam Van Horne has been compared with Cecil 
Rhodes. 

‘« He is an artist of undoubted ability, and a 
connoisseur in music. He reads Spanish, Italian, 
and Japanese with facility, and has made an ex- 
haustive study of the art, history, and literature 
of Japan. His interest in the latter country has 
caused him to undertake an extended history of 
Japanese art, which will be published in many 
volumes, illustrated in color by Sir William him- 
self, with sketches of all the exquisite gems in 
his own collection. 

‘In his palatial home in Montreal this product 
of Illinois soil has a magnificent collection of 
paintings, ancient and modern. The Dutch sev- 
enteenth-century school is largely in evidence, 
while modern French, English, and Spanish are 
represented. In addition to the engrossing cares 
of a railroad magnate, having under his super- 


vision a gigantic corporation valued at two hun- 
dred million dollars, Sir William has found time 
to become a prosperous amateur farmer in two 
provinces, and to cultivate special species of 
mushrooms. ‘To-day he is still comparatively 
young—only fifty-seven years of age—and from 
all appearances he has barely commenced to em- 
ploy his talents.” 


AN EXPERT IN MANY LINES. 


Sir William Van Horne’s wide diversity of 
interests is suggested by the following incidents : 

‘¢A short time ago a special writer visited 
Montreal for the purpose of securing material 
for several magazine articles. One was on the 
Canadian Pacific. To obtain this, he interviewed 
Sir William Van Horne. The next subject on his 
list was the paper-pulp industry He applied toa 
Canadian paper company, and met with this reply : 

‘¢¢Tf you want anything on that subject see 
Sir William Van Horne. He is at the head of 
the largest paper-pulp concern in the country.’ 

‘¢The third item called for information about 
the new coal and iron developments at Sydney, 
Cape Breton. A visit to a Montreal trade review 
resulted in this response : 

‘« + Better see Sir William Van Horne. He 
has the largest interests there.’ 

‘¢The special writer finally returned to New 
York. A commission from a prominent weekly 
figured in the mail awaiting his return. It called 
for an article on a new Cuban commercial syn- 
dicate—one recently organized on a stupendous 
financial scale. The letter from the weekly paper 
ended with these words : 

‘¢¢The information, in all probability, can be 
obtained from Sir William Van Horne. He 
heads the syndicate.’ ”’ 


STABILITY IN RAILROAD FREIGHT RATES. 


RITING on ‘‘Some of the Consequences 

of Railway Prosperity,” in Gunton’s Maga- 

zine for December, Mr. H. T. Newcomb shows 
that at the average freight rate received during 
1899 the railroads ‘‘ had to perform transporta- 
tion services equal to moving more than 400,- 
000,000 tons of freight one mile in order to 
obtain revenue sufficient to meet the cost of oil- 
ing the wheels of their locomotives during the 
year, yet in seven years the average freight rate 
has declined over 19 per cent., and the end is by 
no means in sight. The difference between the 
revenue received in 1899 and that which would 
have been collected at the rates of 1892 would 
have paid all the railway dividends distributed 
in the later year and met all the taxes levied 
upon them by the various State and municipal 
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governments whose jurisdictions they traverse. 
On the other hand, had the freight traffic of 1899 
been so low as that of 1894, the railways at the 
rates of 1899 would have earned less than they 
did by more than $3,000,000. Such a deduction 
from earnings would obviously have thrown a 
very large portion of the railway system into in- 
solvency. 

‘« Nothing is more certain than that traffic can- 
not permanently continue as abundant as it was 
during 1899 and the second half of 1898. The 
minimum of 1894 will probably never be reached, 
but the reduction of 14 per cent. from 1893 to 
1894 probably suggests what is possible in that 
direction without fixing a limit. The railways 
have generally made strenuous efforts to provide 
for handling traffic at low rates, and have prob- 
ably reduced the average cost per passenger and 
per ton per mile below that of a few years ago; 
but most, if not all, of this advantage has already 
accrued to passengers and shippers in the form 
of reduced rates, and the low cost is also largely 
dependent upon a large volume of traffic. 


VALUE OF A POOLING SYSTEM. 


‘« From these facts the conclusion is inevitable 
that as the volume of traffic is not likely to ad- 
vance, and may even decline, it is undesirable 
that rates should be reduced below those now in 
force. To insure this stability there is as yet no 
method that can take the place of that evolved 
by the railways themselves, and unfortunately 
rendered illegal by the anti-pooling clause of the 
interstate commerce law. Neither railway man- 
agers nor the public must delude themselves with 
the belief that the comparative stability of rates 
achieved during 1899 can be duplicated during 
a year of meager traffic in the absence of greater 
identity of railway interests than has yet been 
secured. Some of the danger-spots of previous 
years may have been removed, but it requires no 
prophet to declare that others will develop when- 
ever traffic becomes scanty. - Therefore, the whole 
industrial fabric which rests upon railway pros- 
perity or may be affected injuriously by railway 
losses waits, as it waited in 1892, for the enact- 
ment of legislation that will legalize the contracts 
for the division of railway traffic. Such legisla- 
tion has received the approval of every informed 
and intelligent student of transportation, and has 
been indorsed by a majority of the interstate 
commerce commission.” 

Mr. Newcomb makes it clear, at least, that the 
present era of railroad prosperity is not due to 
higher charges than were collected during the 
years of depression. Both passenger and freight 
rates averaged much lower in 1899 than in 1892, 
or in any of the intervening years. 


MR. BRYAN ON THE ELECTION. 


ie the North American Review for December, 

Mr. Bryan considers the election of 1900, 
concerning himself—‘é first, with what has aciu- 
ally happened ; second, with the causes which 
have produced the results; and, third, with the 
influence which the election will exert upon the 
future of the country.” 

‘¢ Under the first head, Mr. Bryan has only this 
to say: 

‘¢The Republicans have won a signal victory, 
a much greater victory than the preliminary polls 
made by either party indicated. At the time this 
article is written, the returns are not sufficiently 
complete for careful analysis; but, generally 
speaking, as compared with 1896, the Republicans 
lost in the East and gained in the West, while 
the Central and Southern States showed compara- 
tively little change. Again, speaking generally, 
the Democrats gained in the large cities, and lost 
in the smaller cities and in the country.” 

The Republican victory, in Mr. Bryan’s opin- 
ion, was due to ‘‘ money, war, and better times.” 
That is to say, the Republicans had the advantage 
of a large campaign fund—for legitimate purposes; 
they also had the advantage that always accrues 
to an administration while a war is in progress— 
the old argument that it is not safe to swap horses 
while crossing astream ; but the most potent argu- 
ment they used was the comparison of present 
conditions with those of 1893-96. 


THE MONEY QUESTION. 


In Mr. Bryan's analysis of the influence of the 
election on the future of the country, his discus- 
sion of the money question is especially signifi- 
cant. He says: 

‘« When, in 1896, the money question was the 
paramount issue, the Republicans used the tariff 
question to alarm those who worked in the fac- 
tories, just as they, this year, insisted on discuss- 
ing the money question, when a graver and more 
important question was to be settled. In 1896 
we met and answered the arguments made by the 
Republicans in favor of their monetary system, 
and they were compelled to resort to coercion to 
win; but in this campaign we could not make the 
money question prominent, because to have done 
so would have turned attention away from the 
question of imperialism, which we regarded as 
paramount. 

‘¢To consider this election as decisive of the 
money question would be as absurd as to have 
regarded the election of 1896 as decisive of the 
tariff question. It would be more reasonable to 
regard the late election as conclusive upon the 
question of imperialism, or upon the trust ques- 
tion, both of which were discussed more by our 
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people than the money question. But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, an election is not necessarily conclu- 
sive upon any question. The tariff question was 
prominent in the campaigns of 1876, 1880, 1884, 
1888, and 1892, and entered into the campaigns 
of 1896 and 1900, and yet no tariff reformer be- 
lieves the tariff question settled. Prior to 1896, 
all parties declared in favor of bimetallism, al. 
though many of the leaders in the Democratic 
and Republican parties favored the gold -stand- 
ard. In 1896, all parties were pledged to bi- 
metallism, but the line was drawn between inde- 
pendent and international bimetallism, while the 
last campaign involved other and more serious 
questions. If any person is disposed to believe 
that the campaign of 1900 turned upon the money 
question, let him watch Republican legislation, 
and he will see that the party in power construes 
the result asan indorsement of Republican poli- 
cies upon several other subjects. The increased 
production of gold has lessened the strain upon 
gold, and has to some extent brought the relief 
which Democrats proposed to bring in a larger 
measure by the restoration of silver; but there 
is no assurance whatever that the gold supply, 
even with the new discoveries, will be sufficient 
to maintain the level of prices. Favorable con- 
ditions have given us an abnormal share of the 
world’s supply of gold, but the scarcity of the 
yellow metal abroad is already leading to the ex- 
port of gold, while the increase in the issue of 
bank-notes is evidence that we are still short of 
money here. The Republicans defend the gold 
standard, not by logic, but by giving it credit for 
better times. When prosperity fails, the gold 
standard will lose its charm.” 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 

66 I S Democracy a Failure in ie Spanish-Amer- 

ican Republics ?”” This question heads an 
article in the Methodist Review by the Rev. J. M. 
Spangler. Although this writer makes no effort 
to minimize the weaknesses of these states, or 
the corruptions and perversions of their govern- 
ments, he is convinced that the democratic will 
in the end triumph 1m all of them. He says: 

‘¢ As far as a more perfect form of government 
is concerned, the conflict, though a silent one, is 
and ever has been between the principles of 
democracy as expressed in the different state 
constitutions and the traditions of Old-World 
monarchy which completely bound the people in 
the beginning, and through which almost count- 
less dictators have ruled and robbed the people. 
But the outcome has been decided gains in every 
quarter for republicanism. For the constitutions 
have remained throughout as the only perfect 
ideals, and the principles of democracy have 





thus been held up as the safest guide in politi- 
cal affairs, while the people have theoretically 
learned to love democracy and to hate despotism. 
Dom Pedro was turned out of Brazil and sent 
adrift forever, so far as his nation was con- 
cerned, not because he was a bad man or an 
unworthy ruler, nor yet because the country was 
not prosperous under his guidance, but because 
the love of democracy had become contagious, 
and was so steeped in the blood of the people 
that his presence could no longer be endured. 
And it is safe to say that in ages to come no 
other monarchical government will ever be toler- 
ated on Spanish-American soil. There is not 
the slightest danger of reaction toward despot- 
ism. The people have seen enough of that. 
And, while their eighty years or so of national 
existence have been too short a time to get rid 
of the ethnic follies and despotic wretchedness 
with which they were loaded in the beginning, 
most of the educated people are alive to these 
evils, and the nations are growing away from 
them as rapidly as could be expected.” 
PROGRESS IN CIVILIZATION. 

Mr. Spangler maintains that in many things 
Spain left these countries a full two hundred 
years behind the general progress of the world, 
and yet he thinks that the average of these 
nations may now be ‘‘ favorably compared to 
England in the very best days of her formative 
period.” Legislation in Chile, Argentina, and 
Mexico is permeated with the reform spirit, and 
is thoroughly liberal. While it is true that the 
constitution cf Bolivia favors dictatorial power, 
it is also true that civil liberty, security of life 
and property, equality of rights, freedom of 
speech and of the press, the right to remain or 
to leave the country without prejudice, and 
equality in the imposition of taxes are all guar- 
anteed to the people. 

‘«To show how far these nations have come 
toward respectablility since colonial days, we may 
state that travelers are quite safe in going about 
anywhere or everywhere, without firearms. The 
writer recently crossed the Andes Mountains at 
Lima, took a horse at the terminus of the rail- 
way, and traveled among the people of the Peru- 
vian highlands, going from village to village all 
alone, without guide and without arms of any 
description. We have known scores of others 
to do the same ; and, generally speaking, one is 
just as safe—perhaps far safer—in journeying 
alone among the inhabitants of the Andes Moun- 
tains as he would be in Texas or in Arizona. 


FEDERATION. 


‘‘Taking the field as a whole, one‘can easily 
see that a few of the smaller of these republics 
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must change for the better, or in time they will 
be absorbed by their more prosperous neighbors 
in the best interests of humanity. Little Para- 
guay, for example, would be better off as a prov- 
ince of the Argentine Republic ; and the Central 
American states would be at once lifted to posi- 
tions of respectability if placed under a protec- 
torate of the United States and compelled to be- 
have themselves. Yet the most of the Spanish- 
American republics are slowly working out their 
own salvation ; and there is no reason for believ- 
ing otherwise than that they have taken a per- 
manent place among the family of nations. The 
railway, the telegraph, the telephone, the electric 
motor, and the general application of science to 
industrial uses, together with the grand princi- 
ples of liberty and of equal rights vouchsafed the 
people in their written constitutions, are inspir- 
ing in these states a spirit of progress which, 
compared to that of some of the Old- World em- 
pires, is truly remarkable. And, while some of 
the states of Europe—notably Austria-Hungary 
and Spain—have so much smoldering discontent 
among the masses as to make their future uncer- 
tain, and while the whole of Africa, and of Asia, 
including China—where empires and kingdoms 
have failed—has been, or is now being, parceled 
out among the nations, it is evident that most of 
she republics of the two Americas have perma- 
nency. Moreover, it needs no prophetic vision 
to indicate that before the middle of the new 
century the democracy of Spanish America may 
obtain almost immeasurable power and greatness 
by combining to form one great nation—the 
United States of Spanish America.” 





SPAIN’S NATIONAL ATTITUDE. 


i the International Monthly for December, Mr. 

Arthur E. Houghton, writing on ‘‘ The In- 
ternational Position of Spain,’ defines the popu- 
lar attitude in relation to the changed national 
status resulting from Spain’s loss of her depend- 
encies. On the whole, it appears from Mr. 
Houghton’s account that the Spanish people 
have become quickly reconciled to their national 
losses. 

‘‘Of course, if a foreigner does question the 
Spaniards on so delicate a point, they will think 
necessary to affect resentment against the United 
States for what they still consider unjustified 
interference ; against Great Britain for having 
played into the hands of the United States and 
paralyzed the continental powers ; against the lat- 
ter for not having more effectually interposed ; 
against the Cubanos and Puerto Riquenos par- 
ticularly for their alleged ingratitude toward 
the mother country. All this is only a sur- 


face demonstration which Castilian pride and dig- 
nity deem indispensable for appearances’ sake. 
Where they talk among themselves about the 
consequences of the colonial and American wars, 
they display their characteristic vigor and frank- 
ness in confessing that the loss of the colonies is 
a good riddance. They bitterly charge the colo- 
nies with having been a burden on their finances ; 
a constant drain upon their best male population, 
through army, navy, and emigration ; adrag upon 
their resources of every kind ; a source of weak- 
ness and a clog in Europe, as they felt them- 
selves sorely vulnerable in distant and chronic- 
ally disaffected provincias de ultramar ; last, but 
not least, a cause of corruption and demoraliza- 
tion, as the lawless and profoundly corrupt habits 
of their colonial administration of every kind had 
aggravated, if possible, the very unsatisfactory 
state of their own administration at home. 


IMPROVED COMMERCIAL PROSPECTS. 


‘¢ They are of the opinion that the material ad- 
vantages derived from the colonies by Spanish 
capital, industries, agriculture, shipping interests, 
were but a poor set-off against the greater evils of 
their rule beyond the seas. Their idea is, there- 
fore, after a more or less prolonged period to set- 
tle down within their peninsula, become engrossed 
in the reorganization and development of the 
abundant resources of their soil and of their 
mines, to feed their trade in new channels, hus- 
banding and concentrating all their energies and 
their spirit of enterprise, both in the peninsula and 
in fields nearer at hand, so they will after all, in 
the long run, have improved their international 
position. They illustrate their modern conten- 
tion by pointing out, for instance, that their diplo- 
macy will have henceforth not only a better van- 
tage-ground from which to go on trying to induce 
the Spanish-American republics to consent to 
closer relations, commercial and political, with 
the old mother country, now that she has severed 
all connections with the New World, but also a 
better starting-point for negotiations such as the 
Madrid foreign office is prosecuting with Minister 
Storer, to put the commercial and all relations 
between Spain and the United States on a better 
footing, on the principle of reciprocity of conces- 
sions. They are convinced that the Government 
of the United States will not drive too hard a bar- 
gain in their negotiations, and will let its adver- 
sary have as favorable a treatment, if not a bet- 
ter one, than France, Germany, and Portugal in 
American markets, and especially so in the West 
Indies. On these terms Spain will not object to 
grant, at least to the imports of the United States, 
concessions that would soon make it feasible for 
the products of American industries, agriculture, 
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and mines to compete with British and with con- 
tinental in a country where they have long been 
denied most favored nations’ treatment. About 
the same reasons are given to show that the future 
of Spain will no longer have any obstacle in the 
way of very cordial intercourse with Germany, 
Japan, China, Russia, her oid competitors or 
troublesome neighbors in the Philippines.” 


PERILS OF THE ITALIAN MONARCHY. 


IGNOR RICCIOTTI GARIBALDI, son of 
the Liberator, writes in the North American 
Review for December on ‘‘ Monarchy and Re- 
public in Italy.” Regarding the relative strength 
of parties in Italy at the present time, Signor 
Garibaldi says : 

‘¢The Socialist party is powerful on account 
of its intense activity and the favor its theories 
meet with among the lower classes, but it has 
against it the feeling of repulsion felt by the 
middle classes. 

‘The Republicans are weakened by the inca- 
pacity of their leaders and by their want of party 
discipline ; but they have a good hold, both on 
the lower and middle classes, and, through their 
Garibaldian traditions, on the younger portion 
of the population of the country. 

‘¢ During the last general elections these two 
parties doubled their numerical strength in the 
Parliament, and registered about a fifth of the 
total number of members. 

‘¢This means that, eliminating the members 
elected by government influence, and the large 
number elected for local, not political, reasons, 
the anti-monarchists are in Parliament of about 
equal strength with the monarchical Conserva- 
tives, only that these last appear to be in a ma- 
jority because they have the support of the local 
members, who would to-morrow be as good Re- 
publicans as to-day they are Conservatives. 

‘¢But it is a curious paradox that the mon- 
archy at present only exists through the non- 
interference of its bitterest enemies; for, if the 
Pope to-morrow raised the veto of the ‘ Non expe- 
dit,’ the enormous amount of influence brought to 
bear on the political elections would at once place 
the monarchical faction in a hopeless minority.” 


WEAKNESS OF THE KING'S POSITION. 


‘¢T have only my army left,” the late King 
Humbert is reported to have said, after the dis- 
astrous battle of Adna, in Abyssinia, and, ac- 
cording to Signor Garibaldi, that is very nearly 
the position of the monarchy at the present mo- 
ment. It is now an open secret that Humbert 
was prudent enough to save up and place in Eng- 
lish securities 100,000,000 francs as a provision 


for his family in case of need. In Signor Gari- 
baldi’s opinion, the assassination of Humbert has 
not greatly modified the situation. ‘It has 
simply produced a suspension of hostilities, the 
general attitude being one of expectation and 
observation toward the young King, who is really 
‘an unknown quantity.’ 

‘© If Victor Emmanuel III. remembers that if 
he wears the Iron Crown it is mainly owing to 
the popular elements—for history has revealed 
that the Piedmontese school of diplomats, with 
Cavour at their head, looked upon the struggle 
for the liberation and unity of Italy rather as a 
means of aggrandizing the Piedmontese mon- 
archy than as the realization of a high ideal, the 
reconstruction of a great nationality, of which, 
in fact, they were rather afraid ;—and if he exer- 
cises the strength of will he is said to possess to 
free his crown from the state of bondage in 
which it was under Humbert, and make it take 
its true position of mediator between the differ- 
ent political schools, using his influence and royal 
prerogatives in favor of those classes that most 
need comfort and guiuauce, the monarchy in 
Italy may yet have a long lease of life, for 
patriotism is a strong yuality in the Italian heart, 
and he would find sincere, if unexpected, support 
from sources now hostile to him and his crown. 

‘¢But, naturally, his bitterest enemies will 
then be those who have hitherto used the crown 
as an instrument to further their own ends, and 
who, looking upon his childless condition as a 
danger to the monarchy, do not hide the possi- 
bility of his being replaced by some other mem- 
ber of his family. 


SUPPORT FROM THE ANTI-MONARCHISTS ? 


«¢ And it would be a curious thing if the anti- 
monarchists should one day be obliged to defend 
the crown, acting on the principle that ‘a devil 
you know is always better than one you don’t 
know.’ 

‘« But everything is possible in this country of 
ours, where, a few months ago, we saw the rev- 
olutionary members of Parliament actually: de- 
fending the Statute of the Kingdom against its 
natural friends and supporters, the monarchical 
Conservatives. 

‘¢In fact, the young King at present is like a 
man on a tight-rope: the slightest slip will pre- 
cipitate matters, and it depends very much on 
his cool-headedness and nerve whether the mon- 
archy will remain or not what it is at present— 
graphically described to the writer of the present 
article by an English statesman, when he said: 
‘We look upon the monarchy in Italy as a house 
of cards; the first hostile breath of wind will 
blow it down.’” 














THE BUILDING OF A GREAT BRIDGE. 


R. FRANK W. SKINNER, an editor of 
the Engineering Record, invests his article 
in the January McClure’s on ‘‘Great Achieve- 
ments in Modern Bridge-Building” with much 
dramatic interest. He tells us that the great 
bridges of the world are distinctly a modern prod- 
uct, and have all been built within the past 
quarter-century. The bridge thrown across the 
Ohio in 1863, with a span of 320 feet, was then an 
unprecedented performance. Now single spans 
are constructed of over 1,700 feet in actual 
length, and some have been designed, and will 
certainly be put up, having spans of no less than 
3,000 feet. 

The great factor in this advance has been, of 
course, the improvement in the manufacture of 
steel for this purpose. Steel has no competitor 
asa material for great bridges; but even with this 
material, the cost of construction increases with the 
square of the increase in the span. Mr. Skinner 
tells us that this factor of cost sets about the only 
limit to the length of modern-bridge spans, as al- 
most any length is mechanically possible now 


EVERY BRIDGE A SEPARATE PROBLEM. 


Every bridge is a separate engineering problem 
by itself, and no set of formulas can apply to all 
cases. ‘The truss, or skeleton, of separate steel 
pieces myst be so arranged as to convey to the 
abutments in proper proportions the loads from 
its own weight and the weights it is intended to 
carry. The impact and vibration from the vehi- 
cles which are to cross it must be determined. 
The strain of wind and storm beating against it 
must be calculated. The almost irresistible ex- 
pansion and contraction of the mass of metal 
under the influence of summer heat and winter 
frost must be provided for. All these problems 
are solved by the computer in his plan. His de- 
signs predetermine to the fraction of an inch how 
much a thousand-foot span will deflect under a 
load of one or twenty locomotives. It is all fig- 
ured out before a bar is cut or a stroke given 
toward actual construction. 


THE METALLURGIST AND STEEL-MAKER. 


‘¢ After verifying the designs, which are in 
the field of the mathematician, the next step is 
to put these designs into form, a task which falls 
to the lot of the metallurgist and steel-maker. 
This is by no means an unimportant part of the 
process. The steel which is to form the bridge 
is turned out in bars, many of them so strong 
that singly they could sustain the pull of 14,000 
horses hauling on common roads, so ductile that 
a short bar will stretch half its own length before 
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giving way, so tough that great bars when perfectly 
cold can be tied into hard knots without cracking. 

‘¢ Following the plans, the bars, plates, and 
shapes. are formed into flexible chains, the 
weakest links of which can sustain loads of a 
million pounds each; into huge girders which 
alone could carry the heaviest trains across an 
ordinary street ; into riveted braces so large and 
long that eight-oared rowing-shells might easily 
be stored in them. ‘To join the separate parts 
together, solid steel bolts as large as stovepipes 
are provided. And the holes for which these 
bolts are destined are bored and polished to an 
accuracy of a hundredth of an inch in position 
and diameter. These features of the work are 
the best measures of the tools, hydraulic for- 
gings, and electric machinery employed by the 
manufacturers, who have capital aggregating 
many millions invested in shops equipped solely 
for turning out bridge material. 


PUTTING UP THE STRUCTURE. 


‘¢The outcome of all this is the finished bridge 
in the form of a hundred car-loads of rods, bars, 
braces, girders, columns, and boxes of rivets. 
They are dumped down at some spot, perhaps in 
the heart of a wilderness, where the problem of 
handling them may become one of appalling diffi- 
culty. From them the builder must evolve his 
bridge. The huge, inflexible pieces must be 
fitted together with watchmaker’s precision, and 
the 100,000-pound masses must be swung high 
in air to form part of a self-sustaining structure 
over a hitherto impassable torrent. Or perhaps 
the situation is of another sort, and the acres of 
forged and riveted members are destined to span 
a river in angry flood or with treacherous bot- 
tom, or to replace a weakened structure without 
interrupting the traffic of hundreds of daily trains 
or fleets of vessels.” 


NOTES ON EXPERIMENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


laa last number of the Jahrbicher fiir wissen- 

schaftliche Botantk contains an article by 
Hans Winkler describing a series of investiga- 
tions carried on in the famous zodlogical labora- 
tory at Naples which are not only interesting in 
themselves, but haye an important bearing on 
the laws of development of form and function in 
plants and animals. 

However complex the structure of a plant o1 
an animal may be, all its organs have been differ- 
entiated from a mass of protoplasm apparently 
alike throughout. What causes one portion to 
become a hand and another an eye, or one part 
of a protoplasmic mass to become a root and 
another part exactly like it to become a stem, is 
a mystery. Is there some inherent property by 
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which a certain definite area becomes an eye or 
a hand, or are the rudiments of eyes and hands 
or roots and stems distributed equally in all parts 
of this mass, and is one or the other called into 
form in response to external forces acting upon it ? 
Can different organs be developed by varying the 
forces to which the protoplasmic mass is exposed ? 

We do not know whether fish-eggs and frog- 
eggs are by nature spherical, or whether it is be- 
cause this is the form of least resistance against 
the water which presses against them on all sides. 
Crystals take many shapes in response to purely 
mechanical laws. To what extent do the same 
forces operate in organic life ? 

The experiments described were made upon a 
flowerless aquatic plant that grows normally with 
its roots in the sand and its leaves in the water. 


HOW PLANT GROWTH MAY BE INFLUENCED. 


Plants having roots and stems already developed 
were placed upside down, with leaves buried in 
the sand and roots floating in the water in strong 
light. The roots changed to stems and leaves, 
while the parts buried in the sand became roots. 
Plants with all leaf-parts removed recovered and 
grew like normal ones when planted upside down 
in the sand. From other plants the roots were 
cut off and the leaves buried in the sand, leaving 
only the end of the stem projecting upwards and 
exposed to the light. Ina few days most of them 
had produced a new stem, with leaves where the 
root was before. A portion of stem cut from 
either the root or leaf part of the plant formed a 
leaf-stem if exposed to the light, a rootlet if 
placed in the dark. A piece cut from the stem 
in the middle part of the plant, between the roots 
and the leaf parts, developed leaves at both ends 
when all parts were exposed equally to the light. 

The force of gravity is one of the influences 
causing the downward growth of roots and up- 
ward growth of leaf-stems, it being possible to 
reverse the direction of growth experimentally 
by nullifying this force; but in these experi- 
ments the growth of root or leaf-stem was in 
direct response to the influence of light or dark- 
ness, and not in response to gravity. 


REPLACING OF LOST ANIMAL ORGANS. 


The writer compares his work with experi- 
ments made upon some animal forms to deter- 
mine their powers of regeneration. Under or- 
dinary conditions a lost organ is replaced by one 
typically like it, a crab replacing a lost claw by 
another similar to it, or a worm developing a 
new head exactly like its old one, in case it has 
lost that organ; but it has been found that ex- 
ceptions to this rule occur under changed condi- 
tions, and that a lost organ may be replaced by 


one typically different in both form and function 
under the influence ofoutside forces. 

The hydra is an aquatic animal which has at- 
tained great prominence on account of its marvel- 
ous powers for maintaining its corporeal entity 
regardless of the loss of parts of its body, either 
from voracious enemies or experimenting scien- 
tists. In shape this animal resembles a short, 
thick tube, having at one end a mouth surrounded 
with a mass of petal-like arms which serves for a 
head, and at the opposite end, in place of feet, a 
fibrous outgrowth that anchors it to the rocks. 
If the head gets nibbled off by marauders 1n the 
sea, the hydra rises to the occasion and produces 
a new one. If a portion taken from the body, 
between the head and the foot, is left floating 
free, so that all sides come in contact with the 
water, a head will develop at each end, instead 
of a head at one end and a foot at the other, as 
is usual when the hydra is in contact with some 
solid substance. 

If one end of a portion cut in a similar way 
from the body was buried in the sand, the free 
end left exposed to the water developed a head, 
whether that part came from the head or foot 
portion of ihe yin, 

It has been found that crabs which have had 
their eyes removed will develop organs like an- 
tenne if placed in unusual relations to natural 
forces. 

In some other animals, placed in a position 
opposed to the force of gravity, it was found that 
certain organs were arrested in their growth and 
then made to grow as other organs. 





THE KIND OF MEN THE BOERS ARE. 


RS. J. R. GREEN was fortunate in re- 
ceiving a permit to visit the Boer pris- 
oners in St. Helena. One lady, a member of 
the Society of Friends, who wished for a similar 
privilege, was peremptorily forbidden by the 
colonial office to set foot on the island, although 
she was much less suspected politically than 
Mrs. Green, whose views on the subject of the 
war are very well known. 

Mrs. Green made good use of her opportunity. 
She went to St. Helena, and sojourned for a 
time in the midst of the Boer colony which has 
been established in the famous island prison of 
Napoleon, She has come back more enthusias- 
tically pro-Boer than she was before she went, 
and that is saying a great deal. She writes with 
great restraint in the Nineteenth Century, but 
there glows between the lines which she permits 
herself to indite the fervor of a great passion for 
these victims of British policy. Of the Boers, 
she says : 

‘¢ They received me with the utmost politeness 
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and good breeding, and in all my intercourse 
with the farmers I found the simple and digni- 
fied courtesy of a self-respecting people.” 


FOREIGN TRIBUTES. 


She conversed with Boers, old and young, 
rich and poor, and also with tne foreigners, of 
whom there are many. She says: 

“Tf we may judge of sincerity by the sacri- 
fices men will make, they have given proof 
enough. All had risked in the cause of the 
Boers their whole possessions and their lives. The 
foreigners were men whose words deserve atten- 
tion. Not one of them, it must be remembered, 
was a mercenary. Not one had been a paid sol- 
dier.” 

She found these foreigners full of the praises 
of the Boers. One of them, who had good reason 
to complain of their failure to support him, had 
no regret for having espoused their cause, and 
‘cin spite of all, he would willingly go back to 
fight for a people with so superb a passion for 
freedom and so devoted a love of country.” 

The only fault they find with the Boers is that 
they are too good prisoners. They say that the 
Boer ‘‘ gives his jailers no trouble to speak of ; 
that his camp is made hideous morning and even- 
ing when every tent group starts its own favorite 
psalms all at the same time, and the air rings 
with the discord ; that he believes every word in 
the Bible; and that he complains occasionally 
that his defeat was a punishment for the unbelief 
of his Latin allies.” 


RELIGIOUS INTENSITY. 


Psalm-singing at three o’clock in the morning, 
it must be admitted, is rather trying to people 
who wish to sleep. But Mrs. Green is much 
impressed by the sincerity and the simplicity of 
their religious faith. 

‘‘T have read and heard, as we all have, a 
cheap and vulgar mockery of the Boer religious 
services. But no observer can go to the Sunday 
gathering of the camp, and sit in the very midst 
of the people, as I did, without seeing a sight 
that is not laughable—old, far-seeing men ‘ waiting 
still upon God ;’ while on some, not all, but in 
truth on some of the younger faces (very poor 
men, I thought), there was an ecstasy of rapt 
entreaty for ‘a present help in time of trouble.’ 

‘¢ ¢ How could you face war ?’ I said to a trem- 
bling old man of sixty-five, who had volunteered 
to fight. ‘I prayed to the Lord,’ he said; ‘I 
gave myself and my family to Hiscare. And it 
was wonderful to see how He strengthened us. 
There was nota tear. One daughter carried my 
rifle, the other my bandolier; and my wife (she is 
sixty-three) carried my bag. They were all quiet ; 
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you would never have thought I was going away. 
I did a soldier’s duty ; I did what I had to do.’” 


LED, BUT NEVER DRIVEN. 


Of the general character of the Boers, she says : 

‘¢T spoke to a German of some tale of suffer- 
ing. ‘Ah, that does not matter,’ he said ; 
‘they can bear hardship, but kindness is the 
thing they need. For they are a kind people.’ 
On one point they were all agreed: ‘You can 
lead the Boer by friendship; you can never drive 
him.’ The Germans realize, too, his quite ex- 
traordinary qualities as a pioneer in settling waste 
lands, and the use which might be made of this 
by sagacious governors. 

‘¢The Boer had also, in the Scandinavians, 
Danes, and Swedes, most loyal and understanding 
friends. But not more so, perhaps, than settlers 
of English blood gone to the Transvaal from 
America, the Cape Colony, and elsewhere. These 
were well-educated, upright, independent men, 
who could see with English eyes.” 

It is not surprising that she should say : 

‘¢There is many a true Englishman, who has 
reflected on the story of his own people, who, if 
he himself could see into the tents of the Boers, 
must feel grief and awe that sorrow of the quali- 
ty there shown should lie under the English flag.” 


"A Linesman’s” Eulogy. 


An interesting pendant to Mrs. Green’s article 
1s the paper contributed by ‘‘A Linesman” to 
Blackwood’s Magazine. He speaks as a soldier, 
and although he says many strong things con- 
cerning the lack of veracity on the part of the 
Boers, and complains much about their white 
flag, he vehemently denounces the calumnies to 
which they have been subjected in the London 
press He says: 

‘¢ Poor Boers! Yes, you must go under ; you 
are an anachronism, a stumbling-block, a ‘ black 
patch’ upon the map of progress; but before 
you disappear, hear a soldier confess that this is 
all that is amiss with you. You are not vile, 
cowardly, or even more treacherous than a simi- 
larly compounded olla podrida of undisciplined 
Europeans would be. You are not impossible. 
Nay, you are very possible indeed, and will, un- 
der cleaner rule, emerge from the pit into which 
you have fallen, to plant your ungainly, useful 
feet upon sunlit ground again. We have beaten 
you, but pride in the victory should be sufficient 
consolation.” 

The ‘‘ Linesman” has wit enough to see the 
absurdity of charging with cowardice a handful 
of men who have kept the whole force of the 
British empire at bay for more than twelve 
months. He says that individual cases of hero- 
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ism are numerous, while they have shown evi- 
dence ‘‘ of collective heroism, withal, astonishing 
in a soldiery brought up in a school of pure in- 
dividualism. Witness the stanch stand in the 
trenches at Pieter’s Hill, under a rain of huge 
projectiles the like of which no soldier has ever 


seen before ; or the dash upon Broadwood’s guns ~ 


at Tigerpoort ; or the forlorn hope against Wagon 
Hill, when, if the British army had not been 
blessed with souls as bold, it had surely lost a 
division from its list, and a town from its safe- 
keeping. The British army can ill brook such 
enemies being labeled ‘ cowards.’”’ 


DISCIPLINE ‘‘OF THE BEST.” 


What specially calls for his admiration is the 
marvelous manner in which the Boers have held 
together under the crushing blows of the closing 
period of the war. He says: 

‘¢There are not many instances in history of 
an army sustaining misfortunes so many and so 
grievous, and yet remaining anarmy. When we 
consider the composition of Botha’s force, the 
perfect freedom of his men to come and go as 
they please, the certain safety for them if they 
basely go, the certain peril if they stoutly stay,— 
that they stay and present front after front, en- 
dure smashing after smashing, is to my mind a 
spectacle as admirable as it is marvelous, and to 
a British soldier—who wants to get home—exas- 
perating! The discipline that can do these 
things must be of the best, for meanwhile an 
article of the creed is jogging every conscience : 
the farm is going to rack and ruin, and another 
month’s idleness for the plow means that most 
awful of catastrophes, a cropless spring.” 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, he still thinks 
that the masses of the Boers, who, he says, are 
really a simple, pastoral people, are only fighting 
because they are told to do so. Surely this 
would be an even greater miracle than to suppose 
that they are fighting under the inspiration of a 
religious or patriotic idea. 





THE FUTURE OF ENGLAND. 

R. WILLIAM CLARKE, in the Contem. 
porary Ieview, forecasts the ‘‘ Social Fu- 

ture of England.” The people of England are, 
he argues, essentially undemocratic. ‘+The se- 
rious ecline of England as an industrial center 
has begun.”” Germany and America have started 
their industrial career with the new machinery ; 
England is still hampered with the old. The 
advent of the yellow man into the competitive 
arena will still further lessen England’s indus- 
trial chances. Extension of empire does not in- 
volve extension of markets ; the whole tendency, 
especially under stress of the yellow peril, is 


toward self-supporting communities. From the 
race for industrial supremacy, England is bound 
to retire. 


A PLEASURE-GROUND FOR THE RICH, 


No longer predominantly industrial, England 
might, were she a democratic country, develop a 
vast peasant ownership, like the French or Swiss 
But the English tendency is not democratic, and 
is townwards. The other alternative, which the 
writer thinks most probable, is that England 
will become the pleasure-resort, the historical 
museum, and possibly the academic center of the 
English-speaking world. And what of the peo- 
ple of England ? 

‘¢The mass of English people, on this hypoth- 
esis, will more and more tend to be the minis- 
ters in some way of this new rich class of Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples who will repair, for purposes 
of health or culture, to their ancestral seats.” 


A NATION OF SERVANTS. 


Mr. Clarke calls attention to the steady growth 
of the servant class ; the vast armies of the serv- 
ing classes employed in the watering-places which 
line the coast ; the servile population involved in 
the forest of hotels which have sprung up in 
central London. The heavily burdened family 
estates in England can only find relief in two 
ways: ‘‘either marriage for money, or sale for 
money ;” in either case, a rich establishment, 
with an immense growth of the servile class. 

‘¢ For all these reasons, England will certainly 
prove an attractive spot to the rich, whatever 
comes of her present industrialism. Situated as 
she is close to the historic lands of Europe, and 
yet nearest of all the lands to the American con- 
tinent, ships from all the world calling at her 
ports, with an old and well-ordered society, a 
secure government, an abundance of the personal 
service desired by the wealthy, a land of equable 
climate, pleasant if not grand scenery, a large 
and ample life organized for sport, amusement, 
and the kind of enjoyments pleasing to the 
leisured classes—how can England help being 
attractive to the wealthy people who speak her 
language ?” 


AN ATHENS FOR GREATER ENGLAND. 


Then there are the historic interest and antique 
repose which cling to England’s most famous 
resorts. And Mr. Clarke suggests that English 
universities might by a judicious provision of 
post-graduate courses attract American and colo- 
nial youth. ‘+ Indeed, the quieter, less industrial 
England of the future might well be as Athens to 
the younger Roman Empire—a source of culture, 
a fountain of humanizing influences.” 
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THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE CENTURY. 


HE January Century begins with anew story from 
the pen of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 

Mr. E. V. Smalley gives a readable account of the 
workings of the United States Patent Office, which 
since 1883 has issued annually more than 20,000 patents. 
At the end of the war the number of patents granted 
was about 6,000, but it rose rapidly to 18,000 by 1867. 
Mr. Smalley says that one of the old exuminers of the 
Patent Office estimates that about one invention in 
twenty-five repays the cost of taking out a patent. 
Some of the most insignificant devices have been most 
profitable. The toy consisting of a small ball attached 
to an elastic string is said to have produced a profit of 
$50,000 a year. The gimlet-pointed screw has earned 
more than a million dollars for the inventor, and the 
roller-skate has made as much for its patentee. The 
copper tip for children’s:shoes produced about $2,600,000 
of profits, the spring window-roller pays $100,000 a year, 
the drive-well has earned $3,000,000, and the stylo- 
graphic pen is credited with producing a net income 
of $100,000 annually. 

Mr. Robert T. Hill, of the United States Geological 
Survey, makes us acquainted with a wild and pictur- 
esque country in a paper on ‘‘Running the Cafions of 
the Rio Grande,” and Sir Walter Besant, in an article 
entitled ‘‘Shadow and Sunlight in East London,” gives 
an account of the Inner Belt—the region of the English 
metropolis which is overcrowded to a horrible degree. 


THE COST OF OUR GOVERNMENT. 


The Hon. Carroll D. Wright chose “‘ What the Gov- 
ernment Costs” for some statistics of the federal gov- 
ernment since 1791, including the relative cost of ad- 
ministration during the century. He shows ina table 
that, while the population was increasing since 1791 
from 3,929,214 souls to 76,295,220, the net revenue in- 
creased from $4,409,951 to $567,240,852, and the net ex- 
penses from about $2,000,000 to $487,000,000. Thus the 
expenditure per capita for the cost of government has 
increased in one hundred years from 49 cents to $6.39. 
In 1865 the net expenditure was $1,297,555,224, and the 
per-capita expense $37.34, this hugely exceptional year 
being, of course, on account of the war expenses. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


HE most prominent feature of the January Har- 
per’s is the beginning of Prof. Woodrow Wilson’s 
‘‘4 Short History of the People of the United States.” 
Professor Wilson combines so felicitously the qualities 
of littérateur and historical scholar that it would be 
difficult to suggest an American better fitted for the 
task of doing this piece of work. The magazine has 
illustrated the opening chapter, headed ‘Before the 
British Came,” in an unusually handsome and intelli- 
gent way. 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow, writing under the title ‘‘My 
Japan,” tells us that the energetic little nation has prco- 
duced many changes and vast improvements in the 
country since his first visit, in 1876. He says there are 
now excellent hotels in Tokyo, and the drawing-room of 
the substantial Japanese citizen is decorated with 


chairs, sofas, and other furniture familiar to Caucasian 
civilization. Mr. Bigelow describes the details of his 
visit in the household of a Japanese friend, and comes 
to the conclusion that thé Japanese has no monkey-like 
desire to copy indiscriminately everything European, 
but has only taken what he considers good. For in- 
stance, the modern and regenerated Japanese have made 
no effort to appropriate European drama, music, and 
painting, and seem to care nothing for them. Mr. 
Bigelow does not approve of the appropriation by the 
fashionable Japanese ladies of European dress, and he 
hopes that the tailors of Tokyo will devise a costume 
combining with the practical virtues of the European 
skirt the artistic charm of the native robe. 

This January number of Harper’s continues the very 
attractive ‘‘Love-Letters of Victor Hugo,” printing a 
charming picture of Hugo’s sweetheart, Adéle Foucher, 
who later became Madame Hugo. 

The magazine is largely made up this month of short 
stories by George Bird Grinnell, Alice L. Milligan, 
Henry B. Fuller, and others. 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINK. 


N the January Scribner’s, Mr. Henry Norman con- 
tinues this very excellent and important series on 
‘Russia of To-day ” with an account of his visit to the 
Caucasus and Tiflis. He says that although the atten- 
tion of the traveler in the Caucasus is apt to be monop- 
olized by its romance and picturesqueness, to the exclu- 
sion of its practical and commercial interests, these 
latter are hardly inferior to its more dazzling side, and 
they are growing and destined to growin amazing fash- 
ion. Nature has endowed the country with a climate 
in which anything will flourish, and the soil holds min- 
eral wealth in vast variety and infinite quantity. Mr. 
Norman thinks that if M. De Witte, the minister of 
finance, lives, and no war comes, the next ten years will 
see a whole world astonished by the commercial develop- 
meut of the Caucasus. 


THE JAPANESE ARMY. 


In “A Comparison of the Armies in China,” Mr. 
Thomas F. Millard confesses that any honors this in- 
glorious war of the allies on the Chinese empire has to 
bestow must fall upon the Japanese. The little brown 
soldiers of the Mikado have shown to the best ad- 
vantage. 

They came to the work intelligently equipped in 
understanding of the situation, with its many require- 
ments, and in means to deal with it. Mr. Millard partic- 
ularly comments on the superiority of the Japanese 
signal corps, their field medical corps and hospitals, 
and, above all, in their commissariat and army trans- 

ort. 

, ADVERTISING NUISANCES. 

Mr. Arthur Reed Kimball tells something of ‘‘The 
Fight Against Advertising Disfigurement” which is 
going on in England under the auspices of the Society 
for Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising, which, 
starting eight years ago, now bears on its roll over one 
thousand members, and enjoys the support of a group 
in Parliament. He thinks we should take to heart the 
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efforts of this group, and of the people in Germany and 
France who are limiting the ‘‘ uglifying” of the streets 
and rural scenery, and that we should not forget, in 
our efforts to save Niagara Falls and the sequoias, etc., 
that very little has beer left for the humbler rescue of 
every-day scenes and streets. Mr. Kimball goes on to 
describe and advocate some of the movements which 
are described in greater detail in this number of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS in Mr. Sylvester Baxter's article. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


E have reviewed in another department Dr. Ely’s 
essay, “ Reforms in Taxation,” which appears in 
the January Cosmopolitan. 

The Cosmopolitan for the first month of the new cen- 
tury shows a decided advance in sumptuousness of il- 
lustration, especially in the drawings made by Mr. 
Mansfield Parrish to accompany Mr. E. S. Martin’s com- 
ments on ‘“‘ Knickerbocker Days in New Amsterdam.” 
Mr. Martin, in reviewing the Dutch era of New York, 
finds that the Hollanders are successful colonizers, suc- 
cessful traders, and eminent financiers ; they are pious, 
prudent, and persistently brave. Theonly fault he finds 
with them is that there are not more of them. ‘There 
are enough of other nationalities, but somehow the sup- 
ply of Dutchmen has not been adequate to an improve- 
ment of the opportunities which the earth offered to 
Dutch character.” 

A good, practical article, considering its brief dimen- 
sions, is contributed by Mr. E. A. A. Grange, telling 
‘“*How to Judge a Horse.” Mr. Grange takes up the 
different items in the outer structure of the animal 
seriatim, and tells what each should be for particular 
purposes in a way intelligible to the layman. 

PARISIAN NEWSPAPERS. 

Mr. Emil Friend writes on ‘‘The Paris Press.” He 
says there are fifty-one papers now published in Paris, 
but adds that in that capital they are born and die after 
the manner of the proverbial flea. Mr. Friend gives es- 
timates with rather bitter adjectives of such Parisian 
journalistic stars as Rochefort, Drumont, Paul de Cas- 
sagnac, Catulle Mendés, Arthur Meyer, Jules Lemaitre, 
and others. Mr. Friend says that Le Temps has taken 
the place that Figaro used to have. In power and dig- 
nity and reliability, it resembles its English namesake. 
Like the Times of London, it upholds in the generality 
of politics whoever or whatsoever is in force. 

THE VALUE OF AMERICANISMS. 


Prof. Brander Matthews appears in his favorite maga- 
zine subject of ‘‘Americanisms.” He thinks that for 
an Englishman to object to an Americanism as such, 
and regardless of its possible propriety or its probable 
pertinence, and for an American to object to a Brit- 
icism as such,—either of these things is equivalent toa 
refusal to allow the English language to grow. He 
agrees with Mr. Lang that it is unfair to call a word an 
Americanism or a Briticism: simply because it is used 
by a prominent American or Briton. For instance, 
Mr. Walter Pater’s ‘‘evanescing” is a Paterism, not 
a Briticism; and Mr. Edison’s *‘endorsation” is not 
an Americanism, but an Edisonism. Whatever our 
crimes in philology, Professor Matthews contends that 
Americans have kept alive or revived many a good old 
English word, and that our British cousins ought to be 
properly grateful for it. 
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M’CLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


ROM the January McClure’s we have selected Mr. 
Frank W. Skinner's article on ‘‘Great Achieve- 
ments in Modern Bridge-Building,” and Mr. Ray Stan- 
nard Baker’s account of ‘‘The Kaiser as Seen in Ger- 
many,” to quote from in the ‘‘ Leading Articles.” 

The January McClure’s gives the first installment of 
an exceptionally attractive series of stories and scenes 
of farm life by Martha McCulloch-Williams, under the 
title “‘ Next to the Ground.” This first essay takes for 
its humble subject ‘‘ The Hog ;” nor does Mrs. Williams 
fail to give the tusker an interest quite aside from that 
felt by those readers with a taste for spare-ribs. Her 
really epic glorification of the hog is founded on her 
careful observations in Mid-Tennessee farming. Her 
descriptions are very racy of the soil, and really give a 
new and unusually agreeable flavor of nature-study. 

One of the most notable appearances in the New Year’s 
edition of McClure’s is the beginning of the ‘‘ Recollec- . 
tions of the Stage and Its People,” by Clara Morris, the 
well-known actress, which shows that lady to be no 
novice on the literary stage. Her initial chapter, deal- 
ing with ‘My First Appearance in New York,” is de- 
cidedly readable and well written. 

In the series of ‘‘ Unpublished Chapters of History” 
there is an article on ‘The Last Days of the Confederate 
Government,” compiled from papers left by Stephen R. 
Mallory, secretary of the navy in the Confederate cabi- 
net, describing the last cabinet conferences of the Con- 
federacy and the negotiatious for Johnston’s surrender. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


HE Ladies’ Home Journal for January contains 
another article by Mr. William Perrine on famous 
belles of American society, in which he speaks of the 
irresistible fascination Aaron Burr had for all women. 
The famous Madam Jumei was one of Burr’s most 
fanatical admirers. She described him as the perfection 
of manhood, as a combined model of Mars and Apollo. 
‘His. eye was of the deepest black, and sparkled with an 
incomprehensible brilliancy when he smiled. But if 
enraged, its power was absolutely terrific. In whatever 
female society he chanced by the fortunes of war or the 
vicissitudes of private life to be cast, he conquered all 
hearts without an effort ; until he became deeply in- 
volved in the affairs of state and the vexations incident 
to the political arena, I do not believe a female capable of 
the gentle emotions of love ever looked upon him with- 
out loving him.” Madam Jumel was finally married to 
Burr when he was hearly eighty and she nearly sixty ; 
but the marriage was an unhappy one, and the two 
soon separated. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal’s report on the result of 
its offer of a series of cash prizes for outdoor photo- 
graphs taken by amateurs is a remarkable comment on 
the vastness of the ramifications of a great modern 
periodical. The editor reports that in three months 
the returns almost swamped the Philadelphia post- 
office, which delivered 26,400 photographs to the maga- 
zine. 

HOUSENOLD ECONOMICS, 

A writer in this January number gives a useful hint 
to mothers in the reminder that they may obtain free, 
on application to the Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, many valuable pamphlets covering the 
field of household economics. 
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“Some of these are ‘The Nutritive Value and Cost 
of Foods ;’ ‘Souring of Milk and Other Changes in 
Milk Products ;’ ‘Meats : Composition and Cooking ;’ 
‘Milk as Food;’ ‘Fish as Food ;’ ‘Sugar as Food ;’ 
‘Bread and Bread-Making ;’ ‘Househoid Insects,’ in 
which much useful information is given as to their ex- 
termination. Besides these, there are special treatises 
on bee-keeping, mushroom-growing, poultry-raising, 
butter-making, asparagus-culture, and other subjects 
interesting to women who live in the country, to be had 
for the asking.” 





LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 

JE have quoted in another department from Mr. 
W Albert Schinz’s reminiscences of ‘Sarah Bern- 
hardt in her Teens,” in the January Lippincott’s. 

The magazine begins with a stirring novelette by 
Cyrus Townsend Brady, ‘‘When Blades are Out and 
Love’s Afield,” with the scene laid in the American 
Revolution. 

Anne Hollingsworth Wharton writes on ‘ Washing- 
ton: A Predestined Capital,” giving the early history 
of the ten-mile square which General Washington chose 
for the site of the federal city, and which this writer 
tells us was once the capital of a powerful Algonquin 
nation. 

Miss Lucy Monroe describes some ‘‘ Odd Clubs ”—the 
Bohemian Club of San Francisco, the Tavern Club in 
Boston, the Players’ in New York, the Pegasus and 
Clover Clubs in Philadelphia, and the Little Room, the 
Forty Club, the One Hundred and One Club, and the 
Two Million Club in Chicago. The most whimsical of 
all the curious organizations she describes was the 
Whitechapel Club, which once existed in Chicago, whose 
favorite amusement was to send telegrams as long as 
its funds lasted to any man or organization that hap- 
pened to be prominent at the moment. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
WO of the articles appearing in the December 
North American—Mr. Bryan’s comment on the 
election and Signor Garibaldi’s discussion of ‘ Mon- 
archy and Republic in Italy ”*—are reviewed in another 
department. The number opens with an essay on 
‘“‘ Modern Government ”—a theoretical study of consti- 
tutional monarchy—by Balzac. 
A WARNING AGAINST ANGLO-SAXON PLUTOCRACY. 


Lord Charles Beresford, writing on “The Future of 
the Anglo-Saxon Race,” says that democracy is threat- 
ened by a worse tyranny than that of kings or ecclesi- 
astics : 

“ British society has been eaten into by the canker of 
money. From the top downwards, the tree is rotten. 
The most immoral pose before the public as the most 
philanthropic. and as doers of all good works. Beauty 
is the slave of gold, and Intellect, led by Beauty, un- 
knowingly dances to the strings which are pulled by 
Plutocracy.” 

THE HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY. 

Mr. Mark B. Dunnell, in a learned review of the 
points at issue in the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, gives par- 
ticular attention to the Treaty of Constantinople, on 
which the Hay-Pauncefote convention is in part based. 
Mr. Dunnell thinks that the neutralization of the 
Nicaragua Canal would be of advantage to this country 
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for many reasons, but he sees no reason why the Con: 
stantinople treaty should be followed in the provision 
for a neutral zone of only three marine miles at each 
end of the canal. 

NATIVE TROOPS FOR TIE PHILIPPINES. 


Major Louis L. Seaman advances several arguments 
for the employment of native troops in our colonial 
possessions, especially in the Philippines. Dr. Seaman 
contends that, whereas each fighting man now serving 
in our Philippine army costs the Government more 
than $1,000 in gold a year, for pay, subsistence, cost of 
transportation service, and_ medical attendance, the 
native Chinaman or Filipino can be enlisted in uulim- 
ited numbers for $10 a month, and can be subsisted for 
$4 more. The total cost of this kind of soldier Dr. Sea- 
man estimates at $200 in gold a year, or about one-fifth 
of our present expenditure per man. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Frederic Harrison writes on ‘‘Christianity at the 
Grave of the Nineteenth Century ;” Charles Whibley 
on “The Jubilee of the Printing Press;” John P. Hol- 
land on “The Submarine Boat and Its Future ;” Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton on ‘ Progress of the American 
Woman;” Miss Elizabeth Robins on ‘‘ Madame Bern- 
hardt’s ‘Hamlet’ ;” Sir A. C. Lyall on “ Brahmanism;” 
and W. D. Howells on ‘‘ The New Historical Romances.” 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer contributes her second 
paper on ‘New York and Its Historians,” and the Rev. 
Moncure D. Conway some “ Memories of Max Miller.” 





THE FORUM. 


." the December Forum there is an article by Mr 

Benjamin Taylor on ‘‘ The Development of British 
Shipping,” from which we Have quoted in our depart- 
ment of ‘‘ Leading Articles of the Month.” 

Mr. John Ball-Osborne, a joint secretary of the Reci- 
procity Commission, contributes a valuable article on 
“The Work of the Reciprocity Commission.” In ex- 
plaining the situation at the time of the Hon. John A. 
Kasson’s appointment as plenipotentiary for the United 
States, Mr. Osborne admits that the passage of the 
Dingley tariff act ‘“‘aroused a feeling of exasperation 
and resentment throughout the commercial world, be- 
cause of its high protective duties.” Mr. Osborne states 
that in many instances these duties were made espe- 
cially high in order to permit of reciprocal concession 
under the reciprocity section of the law and still leave 
ample protection. When Mr. Kasson undertook his 
labors in 1897 there was little disposition among the 
foreign governments to negotiate reciprocity treaties. 
Since that time, however, there have been negotiated 
treaties with France, the British West Indies, Argen- 
tina, Nicaragua, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, 
and Ecuador. The last four conventions named had 
not been submitted to the Senate up to the present 
session, 

CHINESE BANKING. 

Ex-Minister Charles Denby, writing on ‘‘ The Chinese 
System of Banking,” states that the system, incon- 
venient as it appears on first inspection, is really well 
adapted to the people—at least in some respects. The 
foreigner’s bank account is kept either in Mexican dol- 
lars or in taels, as he prefers. Drafts on London are in 
pounds sterling. Ordinary accounts in the stores in 
Shanghai are kept in Mexican dollars. The commer- 
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cial business is done mostly in taels. A tael is usually 
worth about $1.40 in Mexican. Although China has re- 
sisted all schemes for the establishment of a foreign 
mint, as understood in Western countries, it is said 
that China coined iron money 2,600 years before Christ. 
There does not exist in China any state bank, so called. 
The issue of paper money dates back to the earliest his- 
toric period. ‘ As there is no profit to a government in 
the business of banking except in the issue of paper 
money, and as only a bank of issue requires special 
privileges, China has, as a state, nothing to do with 
banking. There is, however, in each province a private 
bank, which performs the functions of the treasury for 
the government and receives the taxes.” These banks 
perform all the usual functions'of a private bank. 
There are also private banks of emission, but they are 
not numerous. The government tolerates, rather than 
favors, these banks of issue. 


THE ECONOMIC BASIS°*OF PROTECTION. 


Mr. John P. Young, of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
who has recently written a book on the subject, contrib- 
utes to this number of the Forum a paper on “The 
Economic Basis of the Protective System.” Mr. Young 
considers the part of the distributer in our economic 
system as secondary to that of the producer. In his 
theory of protection, therefore, the thing to be aimed at 
is the bringing of the producer and consumer together. 
He would have the raw material produced in any one 
country, manufactured and consumed in that country, 
thus doing away with the middleman. As soon as new 
countries acquire skill and capital, as the United States 
have done, the application of this skill and capital on 
the spot of production ‘will result in an enormous sav- 
ing of human energy, and of that great source of energy 
—coal.” 

CAN THERE BE A CUBAN REPUBLIC ? 


Mr. J. I. Rodriguez considers the same question that 
was raised by Mr. Walter Wellman’s article in the De- 
cember number of this REVIEW—‘“‘ Can There Ever Be 
a Cuban Republic?” His idea of the solution of the 
problem is on the line of annexation to the United 
States. He holds that all the friends of Cuba at pres- 
ent, ‘“‘instead of sowing distrust, and promoting and 
encouraging aspirations which can never be realized, 
should strive, on the contrary, to help the Cuban prob- 
lem to be solved in the only way which is possible and 
natural, and the only way which can be satisfactory to 
all the parties concerned—namely, by making the con- 
nection between Cuba and the United States of America 
organic and permanent. No Cuban who has a dollar, 
or desires to make it honestly, aspires to any other 
thing: and those among the insurgents of 1895 who 
know what they are talking about concur in this opin- 
ion.” In support of his views, Mr. Rodriguez cites an 
opinion expressed by the venerable President Cisneros, 
that ‘‘Cuba is properly American, as much as is Long 
Island, and I believe that there can be but one ultimate 
lisposition of it—to be included in the great American 
sisterhood of States.” 


PROGRESS IN PENOLOGY. 


The Hon. S. J. Barrows, who has been making a spe- 
cial inquiry into recent advances in prison reform, 
summarizes as important indications of progress the 
higher standard of prison construction and administra- 
tion ; the improved personnel in prison management ; 
the recognition of labor as a disciplinary and reform- 
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atory agent ; the substitution of productive for unpro- 
ductive labor ; an improvement in dietaries ; new and 
better principles of classification ; the substitution of a 
reformatory for a retributory system; probation, or 
conditional release for first offenders ; the parole sys- 
tem of conditional liberation; the Bertillon system; the 
study of the criminal’s environment ; the separation of 
accidental from habitual criminals ; and, in general, 
the new emphasis laid upon preventive, instead of puni- 
tive or merely corrective, measures. 


AMERICA IN THE PACIFIC. 


The Hon. John Barrett, in defining our interests and 
obligations in the Pacific, says: ‘* Russia, Germany, 
France, and England are weil provided with rendezvous 
and possessions along Asia’s Pacific shores. We are 
now to determine whether we shall have our own or 
forever depend on other nations. Weown the ground 
in right and theory,if not in practice ; and we hope soon 
to be able to build thereon the fabric of good govern- 
ment, which will bring with it peace, order, and pros- 
perity.” 

WOMAN’S HIGHER EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


Miss Anna Tolman Smith, who served on the inter- 
national jury of the Paris Exposition, educational sec- 
tion, has contributed to the Forum a study of ‘“‘The 
Higher Education of Women in France.” The reading 
of her article shows that in France there has been de- 
veloped a type of liberal education essentially feminine. 
In the classical colleges for men, the three characteristic 
studies for men are Latin, philosophy, and mathematics. 
In the programmes for young women, Latin and philos- 
ophy are wanting, and mathematics is greatly simpli- 
fied. German and English take the place of Latin, and 
for philosophy there is a course in ethics. Miss Smith 
states that the laboratory facilities for the women’s 
schools in France are generally excellent, in many of 
them better than in the older classical colleges for men, 
but they are used mainly by the teachers for illustra- 
tion. Domestic economy and hygiene are made very 
prominent. Drawing is connected on the decorative 
side with needlework. ‘The practical results, in the 
form of original designs for costumes, laces, and em- 
broideries, were displayed in the exhibits, and formed, 
to the American eye, a very novel feature of college 


education.” 
OTHER ARTICLES. 


Secretary Perry S. Heath, of the Republican National 
Committee, writes on “Lessons of the Campaign ;” Mr. 
Henry Litchfield West outlines ‘‘The Programme for 
Congress ;” the Hon. Truxton Beale writes on ‘‘The 
Education of a Millionaire,” Dr. Helen C. Putnam on 
“Vacation Schools,” and Mr. George C. Locket on 
‘‘ American Coal for England.” 





THE ARENA. 


ROM the December number of the Arena we have 

selected Prof. James H. Hyslop’s paper, entitled 

“The Wants of Psychical Research,” for review and 
quotation in another department. 

The opening article of the number, by Johannes H, 
Wisby, embodies some of the impressions of the United 
States recorded by Holger Drachmann, the great Danish 
poet, who recently paid a visit to this country without 
the fact becoming known outside of a small circle of 
friends. Drachmann describes Americans as ‘a people 
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capable of being youthfully enthused and inspired ; a 
people witty and jovial in spite of their haste ; an honor- 
able people, incapable of forgiving insults, but rather 
partial to a good joke; an odd people of intermingled 
temperaments and many queer habits; a people accus- 
tomed to ice-water at every meal and a drop of whiskey 
at every corner of the street ; a people given to church- 
going, yet drawing the line for their devotion at a bad 
sermon ; all in all, a people that fights well and drinks 
well, and makes a pile of money! For they are cer- 
tainly dancing around the golden calf over there, and it 
is the biggest calf of its kind in the world.” 


A DANGER-TENDENCY IN BRAIN-STUDY. 


Prof. A. ©. Bowen directs our attention toa certain 
danger besetting psychological investigation as at pres- 
ent conducted. Speaking of the emotions and sensa- 
tions, Professor Bowen says: ‘‘When a student be- 
comes accustomed to analyze his feelings, to weigh this 
one against that one, to try to discover how they come 
and how they go, to measure their intensity and dura- 
tion, and to set down the results in figures in a note- 
book—all of which are the constant and legitimate 
business of the professional psychologist—he himself 
has started a habit that, if abnormally developed, may 
result in a certain process of dehumanization. He may 
come in time to lose the power of quick, strong emotion. 
Feeling in general, except perhaps the purely profes- 
sional one, or that of extreme pain, may come danger- 
ously to be regarded as so much stimulus for experi- 
ment.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Prof. Frank Parsons proposes certain ‘‘ Remedies for 
Trust Abuses ;” Mr. B. O. Flower reviews the career 
of ‘‘The Greatest Black Man Known to History ”— 
Toussaint L’Ouverture ; Rev. J. H. Batten writes on 
“The Problem of Municipal Government,” Mr. Joseph 
Dana Miller on ‘Apostles of Autolatry,” Mr. Charles 
W. Berry on “The Principle of Human Equality,” and 
Mr. Bolton Hall on ‘‘ The Land Question and Economic 


Progress.” 





THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY. 


ESIDES the article on ‘‘ The International Position 
of Spain,” from which we have quoted in our 
department of ‘‘Leading Articles of the Month,” the 
December number of the International Monthly 
(Burlington, Vt.) contains elaborate papers on ‘The 
Evolutionary Trend of German Literary Criticism,” 
by Prof. Kuno Francke ; ‘‘The School and the Home,” 
by Prof. Paul H. Hanus, and *‘ Archeological Progress 
and the Schools at Rome and Athens,” by Arthur L. 
Frothingham, Jr. 
THE NEGRO’S ECONOMIC VALUE. 


Mr. Booker T. Washington contributes a valuable 
paper on “The American Negro and His Economic 
Value.” Mr. Washington cites many instances to re- 
fute the statement frequently made in the North that 
the Southern negroes are making little or no progress 
in the acquirement of property or in the promotion of 
business enterprises. In this inquiry, Mr. Washington 
has had only practical ends in view, and has asked prac- 
tical questions. He sent letters to about four hundred 
white men scattered throughout the Southern States 
asking these three questions: (1) Has education made 
the negro a more useful citizen? (2) Has it made him 
more economical and more inclined to acquire wealth ? 


(3) Has it made him a more valuable workman, espe- 
cially where thought and skill are required ? Mz. Wash- 
ington states that answers came from three hundred, 
and that nine-tenths of them answered the three ques- 
tions emphatically in the affirmative. A few expressed 
doubts, but only one answered the questions with an 
unmodified ‘‘No.” In each case, he was careful to ask 
his correspondent to base his reply upon the conditions 
existing in his own neighborhocd. Mr. Washington 
presents statistics of negro business men in various 
Southern cities, showing that the negro is gradually 
branching out in nearly all lines of business. In Bir- 
mingham, Ala., for instance, there are five negro bank- 
ers and brokers; in Nashville, Tenn., there are nine 
negro contractors, and in Richmond, Va., there is a 
negro engaged in insurance and banking, with a capital 
of $135,000. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE Fortnightly Review for December contains a 
new feature in theshape of the publication of the 

text of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s play ‘“‘The Wedding Guest.” 
There is a short story by Mr. Maurice Hewlett, entitled 
“St. Gervase of Plessy,” and two very carefully written 
literary reviews, one by Mr. Stephen Gwynn, dealing 
with ‘The Autumn’s Books,” chiefly novels, and the 


‘other by Mr. Aflalo, entitled ‘‘ The Sportsman’s Library 


—Some Books of 1900.” There is also a very brief paper 
describing Maeterlinck’s latest drama, ‘‘ Bluebeard and 
Aryan ; or, Useless Liberation.” 


THE CYCLIST-SOLDIER. 


Mr. H. G. Wells, forsaking his familiar field of scien- 
tific romance, shows in this paper that he is not less 
capable as a merciless critic. He takes as his text the 
second Cyclists’ Handbook, pubiished by the British 
war office, which he subjects to the most scathing 
criticism. Mr. Wells makes merciless fun of the pres- 
ent little handbook, and then presents the public 
with a sketch of the way in which he would use Eng- 
land’s force of 1,500 cyclists. Mr. Wells may be all 
wrong; but there is no doubt that his picture of what 
might be done by such a force, equipped and organized 
as he describes, appeals very strongly to the imagina- 
tion of the ordinary man. Imagine, he says, what a 
cyclist force of 1,500 men, capable of moving 12 miles 
an hour, and of covering 120 miles in a day, could do. 

“The cyclist section could creep like a noiseless snake 
all round the outposts and make a spluttering of shots 
here, and anon aspluttering ten miles away,—it would, 
for all practical purposes, be a twenty-three barreled 
Pathan sniper in seven-league boots. It could hide as 
no cavalry could hide, do evil, and presently get away 
faster than ever cavalry rode.” 


THE KAISER’S MUSTACHES AND SPEECHES. 


Mr. Ludwiy Klausner-Dawoc’s paper upon the Ger- 
man Kaiser opens with the remark that ‘ Nobody will 
deny hat the German Emperor is the most interesting 
sovereign alive—perhaps one of the most interesting 
monarchs in the histcry of the world.” 

It is difficult to say whether Mr. Klausner-Dawoc is 
qualifying to be prosecuted for lése-majesté, for he 
suggests that the Kaiser is too much of a jack-of-ali- 
trades to be master of any; and in the course of his 
article he gives us a new piece of information to the ef- 
fect that the famous turned-up mustaches of the 
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Kaiser are now turned down ; for, says Mr. Klausner- 
Dawoc: 

“Alas! the new mustache @ la William II. has 
already gone, and will not rival in history the Henri 
Quatre, the beards and mustaches of Napoleon IIL, 
Victor Emmanuel, etc. The Emperor has got tired of 
turning his mustache upwards, and the thousands of 
captains, lieutenants, heroes of the Stock Exchange, 
and other young men are left in the lurch—most of all 
the hairdresser who had invented a sort of machine to 
force the mustache to take the unnatural but imperial 
flight skywards, and who named his machine ‘ Es ist 
erreicht’ (it is achieved), which is now a byword in 
Germany.” 

As for the Emperor’s speeches, over which Mr. Klaus- 
ner-Dawoc groans and is troubled, he says: 

‘“¢ William II. does not so much speak as an Emperor, 
scarcely as a political or public orator, but more as a 
poet who is under the influence of his inspiration and 
carried away by it, by his rhymes and rhythms. The 
fact is, that when speaking he delights, as poets do 
when they are writing, in hyperboles, metaphors, and 
all sorts of exaggerations, and he thinks as little asa 
poet does that his words will always be taken literally.” 

At the end of his article, however, he lights on the 
safe side; and it is to be hoped that the writing of this 
passage may be regarded as an extenuating circum- 
stance should he ever have the ill-fortune to be prose- 
cuted for poking fun at the Kaiser: 

““Mystic as he may seem (we ourselves don’t quite 
believe in his mysticism, which very likely, too, is only 
a means to further his ends), he is above all a modern 
sovereign, a thoroughly modern man,—so much so that 
he even gave university privileges to technical schools, 
that he is about to modify classical learning in the high 
schools, and that not one year has elapsed since he as- 
cended the throne without a law being passed in favor 
of the working classes.” 


A NEW ATTACK ON THE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


The London County Council has been so much at- 
tacked for doing too much, and going too fast, that it is 
quite a welcome change to read Mr. C. S. Jones’ article, 
in which he roundly assails the council for doing too 
little. His subject is the housing question ; and he de- 
clares that the net result of the council’s activity in this 
matter is “‘that the council has displaced, or helped to 
displace, about 15,000 persons, and has rehoused 11,000. 
In fact, the result of ten years’ work, at a cost of over a 
million sterling, has been to render over 4,000 persons 
houseless.” 

He presses strongly for the building of houses in the 
outskirts of London, and he accuses the council of re- 
sorting to every subterfuge and excuse to escape doing 
its plain duty. 

THE DOOM OF THE SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES. 


‘““Mair siller! Mair siller!” is the cry of Dr. William 
Wallace in his paper on “The Scottish University 
Crisis :” 

‘““A lump sum of not less than £1,500,000 is required 
to place all the Scottish universities in such a position 
that their degrees would be regarded as of equal value 
with those of England, Germany, or even of America.” 

If they do not get this money, either from the state or 
from some munificent millionaire, Dr. Wallace tells 
them that ‘“ the fate of these institutions will be sealed. 
They may drag on for many years of inglorious life, 


giving second-rate degrees to second-rate students. 
But they will have lost their place in British educa- 
tion and the national life of Scotland.” 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE general complexion of the December Contem- 
porary is academic, with theology and philosophy 
as preponderating tints. 


WHY RUSSIA ‘'VACILLATES.” 


“A Russian Publicist” discusses Russia’s foreign 
policy. He refers the alleged vacillation of Russia, 
notably in Chinese affairs, to the water-tight com- 
partments of Russian administration; there being 
no common cabinet or premier, each minister goes his 
own gait, subject only to the Czar. 

So the minister of war telegraphed, with the Czar’s 
authority, the annexation of the right bank of the 
Amur, while the foreign minister formally declared 
Russia’s decision not to take any part of Chinese terri 
tory. The writer urges that peace is an economic neces- 
sity to Russia, that the foreign office needs to be in 
close touch with the finance ministry, and that in 
order to develop her resources Russia needs freedom 
and alliance with the Western peoples far more than 
mere extension in the far East. He considers that 
Count Lamsdorf, though at first necessarily reserved, 
has now put his foot down, meaning resolutely to carry 
out his predecessor’s policy of crippling the influence of 
the military party. 

IN DEFENSE OF CROMWELL. 


Mr. John Morley’s Cromwell is éxamined by Mx 
Samuel Gardiner, with much generous recognition of 
its value. But Mr. Gardiner remarks on Mr. Morley’s 
complete ignorance of manuscript sources, and takes 
strong exception to Mr. Morley’s suggestion that Oli- 
ver’s conduct was ‘‘oblique” in appearing to consent to 
the self-denying ordinance. The facts, according to 
Mr. Gardiner, go to show that Oliver was perfectly sin- 
cere, and did think of retiring from the country over- 
sea. He did not, as Waller said, believe at that time he 
had “‘extraordinary parts.” Though this want of self- 
khowledge may seem almost incredible, yet, Mr. Gardi- 
ner urges, ‘‘it will have to be taken as the root-fact of 
the situation.” Mr. Morley, it would seem from Mr. 
Gardiner’s criticism, has not sufficiently accepted Crom- 
well’s humility. Mr. Gardiner does not feel that Mr. 
Morley’s horror at the employment of force is quite 
justified in the case of Charles’ death. The policeman 
employs force to arrest the criminal; the judge em- 
ploys force to execute the murderer; the army did no 
more when it set up the court which sent Charles to the 
block for taking up arms against the nation. Mr. 
Gardiner objects to Mr. Morley’s statement that the 
British constitution has proceeded on lines that Crom- 
well utterly disliked. He argues that Cromwell at- 
tempted prematurely to bring into existence the main 
principles of the present constitution. Mr. Gardiner 
closes by comparing Cromwell in politics with Bacon 
in science—a position not shaken by the fact that mod- 
ern men reject the methods of both. 


A WORLD WITHOUT RELIGION. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith closes the century for the Con- 
temporary with a doleful wail over the decadence of 
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religion. He essays a bold task—nothing less than a 
general survey of the whole field of the science of reli- 
gion, from its dim origins up to Christianity ; and all 
pronounced untenable, with perhaps a saving clause 
for the faith of Zoroaster. Rome in her latest dogmas 
has openly broken with reason. Criticism has destroyed 
the infallible book on which Protestantism was based. 
Even the evidence for theism is destroyed. ‘Science 
has substituted evolution for creation, and evolution of 
such a sort as seems to shake our belief in a creator 
and directing mind.” Philosophy shows a first cause 
unthinkable. Skepticism is rife in all classes: atheism 
is making way among the quick-witted artisans in all 
countries. 

‘“‘The churches and the clergy of late have, perhaps, 
been giving the believer in righteousness and humanity 
reason for grieving less at their departure ; flag-worship 
and the gospel of force can be as well propagated with- 
out them; yet their departure simply as moral and 
social organizations would leave a great void in life, 
and it is difficult to imagine how that void could be 
filled.” 

The tendency of all thought is toward the belief in 
‘‘a universe without guidance or plan, the relation of 
man to which can never be known.” He concludes by 
insisting that ‘‘our salvation lies in the single-minded 
pursuit of the truth. Man will not rest in blank ag- 
nosticism : he is irresistibly impelled to inquiry into his 
origin and destiny.” ‘There are, as perhaps the writer 
will later show, other “irresistible impulses” which 
offer clews. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

From this groan of terror and despair it is pleasant to 
turn to Mr. Massingham’s “ Philosophy of a Saint,” as 
he describes Tolstoi’s ‘*‘ Life,” with its glorification of 
love as the law of our being. He quotes the sage’s say- 
ing, ‘‘Go on loving and loving more, and you mix more 
with the eternal movement of life.” 

Mr. H. Graves exercises powers of abstruse reasoning 
on ‘A Philosophy of Sport,” and insists on recreation 
without reference to earning a livelihood as its princi- 
pal element. 

M. Schidrowitz ‘‘dreams” that the outcome of the 
Austrian deadlock is the assumption by Franz Joseph 
of absolute power. The Austrian Kaiser is not older 
than William, King of Prussia, on the battle-day of 
Sadowa, ‘and William reigned twenty-two years after 
that victory.” 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

HE December number of the magazine which 

takes its title from the nineteenth century, is a 

very good one. Its editor, however, gives us no hint as 

to what he is going to call his review in 1901. To keep 

on calling it the Nineteenth Century would be rather 

an anachronism; and the title Twentieth Century is 
already appropriated. 


‘S DARWIN’S BULLDOG.” 


Mr. Leslie Stephen publishes an admirable apprecia- 
tion of his friend, Professor Huxley, of whom he says: 

‘“ He made original researches ; he was the clearest ex- 
positor of the new doctrine to the exoteric world ; he 
helped to organize the scientific teaching which might 
provide competent disciples or critics ; and he showed 
most clearly and vigorously the bearing of his principles 
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upon the most important topics of human thought. His 
battles, numerous as they were, never led to the petty 
squabbles which disfigure some scientific lives. Nobody 
was ever a more loyal friend ; but he wasa most heartily 
loyal citizen, doing manfully the duties which came in 
his way, and declining no fair demand upon his coépera- 
tion.” 
MOSQUITOES AND MALARIA. 


Prince Kropotkin writes one of his admirable papers 
on recent science, in which he tells us all about the 
progress that has been made in the investigation of the 
nature of the Réntgen rays, and also of the Bequerel 
radiations, which have for the last four years eclipsed 
even the Réntgen rays themselves. The concluding 
part of his paper is devoted ton account of the patient 
and elaborate investigations which have been made to 
discover the connection between mosquitoes and ma- 
lavia. The following passage is an excellent illustra- 
tion of this painstaking, laborious modern scientist : 

‘“‘Dr. Ross conducted his inquiry in South India in a 
truly admirable scientific spirit. For two years in suc- 
cession he used to breed mosquitoes from the pups and 
to feed them on the blood of malaria patients, hunting 
afterwards in their organs for a parasite similar to the 
malarial ‘hemameoeba’ of man. He had already dissected 
a thousand of the brindled and gray mosquitoes—but in 
vain. One can easily imagine what it means dissecting 
a thousand gnats under the microscope, hunting for 
parasites in the epithelial cells of the gnats’ intestines. 
And yet Dr. Ross did not abandon his work. At last, in 
August, 1897, he found in two individuals of the large 
dapple-winged species epithelial cells containing the 
characteristic malarial pigment.” 


THE FRENCH WOMEN OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Lady Ponsonby gives us the first half of a paper in 
which she draws a parallel between the French women 
of the eighteenth century and the women of ourown time. 
It is entitled “‘The Réle of Women in Society.” It is 
impossible to summarize it; but the following extracts 
give a hint, at least, as to the drift of a very charming 
essay. In France, in the eighteenth century, Lady 
Ponsonby points out, ‘‘the rule of women became the 
principle on which rested, not only the government of 
the family, but alsothe control of the state. The woman 
who could reign undisputed over husband, lover, or 
king was unable to cope with the attack on society by 
the new destructive forces of the intellectual world, and 
fell into a more and more hopeless condition, and became 
a helpless prey to her nerves. This downward course 
was marked by stages which have a strange likeness to 
phases of social life in England at the present day.” 

The reader will await with interest the next number, 
to see how the parallel will work out in the twentieth 
century. 

THE BALFOUR POLICY IN IRELAND. 


Mr. Horace Plunkett writes on ‘ Balfourian Amelic- 
ration in Ireland.” It is a defense of Mr. Gerald Bal- 
four’s policy of endeavoring to kill home rule with 
kindness, against which a certain section of the Irish 
Unionists are in open revolt. Thisrevolt, Mr. Plunkett 
thinks, was uncalled for. The accusations brought 
against Mr. Balfour were unjust, especially in relation 
to the land question, and he is full of admiration of the 
way in which Mr. Balfour reformed local government 
in Ireland. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

HE December number of the National is distinctly 

alive and actual. ‘‘ Young England’s” cry for 

‘‘ A New Fourth Party” will probably make most stir. 

Mr. Reeves’ record of ‘‘ he State as Moneylender at the 

Antipodes” may be found to contribute more to mate- 
rial progress. 

ENGLISH JUDGESHIPS PARTY PRIZES ! 

A writer signing himself ‘“‘E.,” after an admiring 
tribute to the unimpeachable impartiality of her Maj- 
esty’s judges, goes on to lament that judgeships are al- 
most exclusively given as a reward for party services, 
and lie as much in the hands of the “whips” as in the 
chancellor’s. As a consequence, British judges are de- 
clared to be very defective in legal erudition: ‘‘The 
ordinary judge, from the Lords downward, would be 
puzzled by even such a ludicrous test as the solicitors’ 
final examination.” Of the present bench, ‘‘some of its 
judges are destitute of all but aslight smattering of 
legal knowledge; others are acquainted with the ‘ An- 
nual Practice’ and a text-book or two.” If this be so, 
the writer may well exclaim : ‘“‘ The system isessentially 
rotten.” This is the cure he recommends: 

“The remedy, therefore, must be drastic and speedy. 
The only sure and effectual way to deal with this 
anomalous evil is to take away the legal patronage from 
the lord chancellor and place it in other hands. And 
whose? Well, I would tentatively suggest that a com- 
mittee of judges and barristers should be appointed for 
the express purpose of nominating the highest and 
lowest judicial officers for the consideration of the 
crown. If this were done, the canker of party politics 
would cease to gnaw at the effective administration of 
the law.” 

GERMAN AND ENGLISH CHILDREN COMPARED. 


Miss Catharine Dodd compares German and English 
school-children on the strength of 196 German and 600 
English answers to her two questions: ‘* Which would 
you rather be—a man or a woman—and why ?” ‘* Which 
man or woman of whom you have ever heard or read 
would you most wish to be—and why ?” Fifty per cent. 
of the girls wished to be like Queen Louise, and 40 
per cent. to be like the holy Elizabeth of the Wartburg. 
“The German boy’s heroes are chiefly inspired by the 
military spirit, the scholarly ideal, e~d hatred to Eng- 
land.” Bismarck, Bliicher, the Kai.cr, and Frederick 
the Great are their chief military heroes. Several would 
like to be President Kriiger, because he had won three 
battles over the English : “it is a glorious thing to beat 
the English.” In general, Miss Dodd acknowledges the 
German teaching of history and literature to be more 
systematic than the English ; but the pious, domestic, 
and subordinate character of the German woman is 
extoiled at the expense of her individuality. ‘Our 
girls are at least allowed to develop naturally and 10 
think independently.” The German boy is ‘‘a person 
of character, of aspirations and dreams.” 

‘“‘The English boy is far below him in aspiration, yet 
in the matter of forming a healthy judgment the 
English boy is immeasurably his superior. . . . The 
German boy does nct play ; he has no playground. He 
becomes introspective and argumentative at an early 
age. While the English boy is a healthy young bar- 
barian, the German boy is rapidly becoming a mature 
thinker. The English boy passes out of his stage of 
barbarism and becomes almost civilized in time, but the 


German boy never civilizes. At best the German man 
is still half child, half philosopher, and often whole 
pedant.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Arthur Galton deplores the bad habit of the last 
fifteen years or so, that Australian governors should 
spend a great deal more than their official salaries, and 
urges that the new order now being set up should do 
away with this abuse. 

Coulson Kernahan discusses the question, ‘‘Is Em- 
erson a Poet?” and answers Yes and No—in effect, 
‘“‘sometimes.” ‘‘He was never more than a note-book 
draughtsman.” 

Major C. B. Mayne objects to the proposal to make 
church parade optionalin the Britisharmy. Heregards 
it as part of the homage and service due from the nation 
to its Supreme Ruler and Governor, and would make 
the attendance of officers compulsory too. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE is a good number, al- 
though rather overladen with articles about the 
Boer War. It opens with a paper upon British army 
organization, written by one whose object is to point 
out ‘‘some radical defects in our present system of train- 
ing and administration, being absolutely convinced that 
unless these defects are remedied all attempts at reform 
in other directions, and all increase of expenditure, 
will in the end prove unavailing. The root of the whole 
matter is—the assumption of the offensive policy for 
our home army.” 


WANTED—AN ASIATIC OFFICE. 


The last article deals with the organization of the 
British foreign office, and recommends that the ad- 
ministration of the empire should be remodeled. The 
writer says : 

‘“‘The official divisions into foreign, Indian, and co- 
lonial do not, in fact, correspond with the natural di- 
visions, and any recasting of the offices concerned 
should be based upon the natural rather than the arti- 
ficial classification. What seems most urgently needed, 
and it has been pointed out repeatedly for years past, 
is an Asiatic department which would relieve the co- 
lonial office of the charge of Hongkong, the Straits, 
Borneo, New Guinea, and other distant possessions, and 
the foreign office of China, Japan, Korea, Persia, etc. 
With such a distribution of labor, each department 
might be able to train its staff and concentrate its ef- 
forts on its appropriate work, which might then have 
some chance of being efficiently done. The India office 
would have its hands quite sufficiently occupied with 
India proper, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, and Ceylon, 
which is by nature a pendant to the Indian peninsula. 
The colonial cffice would be enabled to do more jus- 
tice than it possibly can at present to the great and 
growing English communities in the three continents 
before mentioned.” 

A GHOST STORY. 


The best paper in the magazine, however, is an ad- 
mirable ghost story, a weird tale entitled ‘“‘The Watcher 
by the Threshold,” by John Buchan. Whoever Mr. 
Buchan may be, he is a man who knows his subject, 
and is not writing out of his own imagination. It is 
a story of the haunting of a living man bya kind of 
evil spirit, the suggestion being that it is the disem- 
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bodied spirit of the Emperor Justinian, who for some 
strange reason obsesses a commonplace Scotch squire, 
and nearly drives him mad. But the tale must be read in 
its entirety to be appreciated. The Psychical Research 
Society might profitably address an inquiry to Mr. 
Buchan. 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


66 OW is dear old Ireland ?” asks Mr. Thomas E. 

Naughten in the Westminster for December. 
He thinks the question may be safely answered in a 
cheerful spirit. He rejoices in the downfall of priestly 
domination which the clerical dead-set against Parnell 
after the divorce began, and which the defeat of Tim 
Healy’s party in the recent. elections signalized. The 
triumph of the United Irish League under William 
O’Brien the writer regards as ‘‘a triumph of anti-cleri- 
calism.” He pronounces compulsory land-purchase the 
only Irish question of importance likely to be dealt 
with in the next Parliament. Hesums up the situation 
by saying : 

“There is much matter for congratulation in the Irish 
life of to-day ; and, if we have some dark clouds hover- 
ing on the horizon, we have also many encouraging rays 
of light. There is a decided tendency, growing in force 
every day, to drop the old shibboleths and settle down 
to a sensible policy of industrial achievement. We 
have plenty of resources which only need development, 
and signs are not wanting that the time for their devel- 
opment is near at hand. One hundred years ago, Ire- 
land was a scene of direst misery and wildest disorder. 
To-day she is holding up her head with the buoyancy of 
youth, and forging her way through the waves of dis- 
cord to the haven of prosperity and peace. One hundred 
years hence she may have reached the port in safety.” 


THE ORANGE FREE STATE. 


Mr. Walter Sweetman puts forward a very mild 
“Plea for the Orange Free State.” He is bold enough 
to argue that “the first interest of this great empire is 
justice; while the second—just because it is the most 
prosperous empire—must be peace.” He says: 

‘Tt seems very shocking that our honest soldiers should 
have to go on killing these worthy farmers, and burn- 
ing their houses, and starving their families to death, 
simply because the British voter, who sits at homein 
ease, will not be contented with any form of peace that 
does not insist upon the annihilation of these little 
states, one of which, at least, has done no wrong.” 

The Orange Free State has ‘“‘done no wrong,” because 
it has only stood honorably by the alliance formed with 
the Transvaal—an alliance permitted and almost as 
much as suggested by the convention of 1884. 


ROBERT BURNS AND LANDLORDISM. 


Mr. William Diack writes on Burns as a social re- 
former, a phase of the poet which he feels to have been 
overlooked—nay, even willfully suppressed : 

‘‘Burns must speak. . . . The corruptions of the Kirk 
and the petty tyrannies of Scottish landlords are alike 
condemned in the most scathing terms. Many of those 
stirring rhymes have been ruthlessly suppressed by his 
timid, time-serving editors, who feared either to ruffle 
the political waters or to call down upon themselves the 
ire of offended landlordism. Chambers, Currie, and 
even Hogg, one and all suppressed them. Even yet— 
curious to relate—while his attacks on the elders and 
ministers of the Scottish Kirk are freely admitted into 
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his works, his equally sarcastic onslaughts on the land- 
lords and statesmen of his time are still tabooed by his 
publishers. In the selected editions they never find a 
place ; in the ‘editions for the people’ they are conspicu- 
ous by their entire absence.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. G. P. Gooch contributes a very lucid survey of the 
situation in Austria in view of the coming elections. 
The alternatives set forth are modified extension of 
home rule by districts to Bohemia, or repetition of the 
existing deadlock, which latter would lead in turn to 
personal rule by the Emperor, or the introduction of 
something approaching to universal suffrage in place of 
the present class franchises. 

Honora Twycross urges that we set ourselves against 
the reign of force and uphold ethical against cosmical 
tendencies. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


NE of the best of the papers in Cornhill for De- 
cember is that in which the Rev. Roland Al- 
len describes some of the “‘Causes which Led to the 
Preservation of the Peking Legations.” Judging from 
the narrative, it was pure luck and not foresight which 
saved the legations. The bringing in of the native 
Christians was due to a generous desire to save them, 
and was regarded as a disadvantage; but, as things 
turned out, without their help the legations would 
haye fallen. There were nearly four thousand natives 
in the defended area, yet the besieged never suffered 
from serious privations. It was chance that intervened 
here also. A large Chinese grain shop was discovered 
in Legation Street, which had been replenished only a 
few days before. Mr. Allen says that on many occasions 
the Chinese would have destroyed the legations. They 
were often on the point of success, but lack of persist- 
ency or ignorance of the true position forced them to 
abandon their advantages and to change the point of 
attack. a 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


Mr. G. M. Smith, of Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., de- 
scribes his first meeting with Charlotte Bronté. The 
following is his description of the effect which the 
reading of. ‘‘ Jane Eyre” had upon him : 

“After breakfast on Sunday morning I took the MS. 
of ‘Jane Eyre’ to my little study, and began to read it. 
The story quickly took mecaptive. Before twelve o’clock 
my horse came to the door, but I could not put the book 
down. I scribbled two or three lines to my friend, saying 
I was very sorry that circumstances had arisen to pre- 
vent my meeting him; sent the note off by my groom, 
and went on reading the MS. Presently the servant 
came to tell me that luncheon was ready ; I asked him 
to bring me a sandwich and a glass of wine, and still 
went on with ‘Jane Eyre.’ Dinner came; for me the 
meal was a very hasty one, and before I went to bed 
that night I had finished reading the manuscript.” 

Of the authoress personally, Mr. Smith says : 

‘¢My first impression of Charlotte Bronté’s personal 
appearance was that it was interesting rather than 
attractive. She was very small, and had a quaint, old- 
fashioned look. Her head seemed too large for her body. 
She had fine eyes, but her face was marred by the shape 
of the mouth and by the complexion. There was but lit- 
tle feminine charm about her; and of this fact she her- 
self was uneasily and perpetually conscious. It may 
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seem strange that the possession of genius did not lift 
her above the weakness of an excessive anxiety about 
her personal appearance. But I believe that she would 
have given all her genius and her fame to have been 
beautiful. Perhaps few women ever existed more anx- 
ious to be pretty than she, or more angrily conscious of 
the circumstance that she was not pretty.” 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr.S G. Tallentyre, writing on ‘‘The Road to Knowl- 
edge a Hundred Years Ago,” describes the methods of 
education then prevalent. 

Mr. A. M. Brice tells the story of the ‘“ Amazing 
Vagabond,” Bamfylde Moore Carew, who flourished in 
the first half of the eighteenth century 





THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

ORD ROSEBERY, in the Monthly Review for 

December, pieces together, with a commentary, 

the correspondence between Pitt and Lord Auckland 

on the subject of Pitt’s “‘love episode” with Miss Eden. 

It was Pitt’s ruined fortune andimpaired health which 

prevented his marriage. The correspondence with Lord 

Auckland is written in the formal style of the last cen- 

tury, and does not even mention the lady by name; 

nor does it throw much light on the actual state of 
Pitt’s feelings. 

THE BOERS’ FIELD GUNS. 

‘¢Galeatus,” writing on ‘‘ Field Guns,” makes the fol- 
lowing statement as to the number of guns actually 
possessed by the Boers : 

“Of modern material. there were some twenty Krupp 
field guns and four 4.7-in. Krupp (not Creusot) how- 
itzers. There were sixteen Creusot 14.33-lb. field guns, 
and four Creusot 15-cm. guns (Long Toms), and four 
7.5-cm. Maxim-Vickers, two of them taken by the Boers 
at the time of the Jameson Raid. These were all the 
modern-type guns (except the considerable number 
taken from us, and about thirty-five 1-pounder pom- 
poms) of which the two republics could dispose. The 
French field gun which the Boers used had the French 
service caliber of 2.95-in., with a 14.33-lb. projectile and 
a velocity (on paper) of 1,837 feet. The maximum eleva- 
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tion allowed by the carriage is stated at 20 degrees, and 
the range of the projectile at eight kilometers, or 8,747 
yards. Simple calculations prove that this range is 
exaggerated, and that the probable maximum would 
not exceed 7,800 yards.” 

MOROCCO IN PERIL. 

Mr. H. M. Grey contributes an article entitle? “A 
Coming North African Problem,” in which he deals 
with French encroachments on Morocco and predicts 
trouble in the future. Morocco is the only North Afri- 
can state which has not fallen under the dominion of 
foreigners ; but it is in a rapid state of decay, and when 
the French have established a belt of empire from the 
Mediterranean to the Atlantic, Morocco will be hemmed 
in on all sides. The usual remedy of the alarmist is to 
seize something ; and if war should break out between 
France and Morocco, Mr. Grey advises that England 
should seize Tangier ! 

INTERNATIONAL ETHICS. 

Mr. L. Villari deals with the question of how far 
Christian and private morality should be employed as 
standards in international relations. His conclusion is 
that the moral law in politics must be modified by 
expediency. 

AN IMPERIAL FLAG. 

Mr. W. Laird Clowes pleads for the institution of an 
imperial flag which all British subjects should have a 
right to fly. In England there is nothing equal to the 
tricolor or the stars and stripes, but only half-a-dozen 
flags each restricted in use to a different class. Mr. 
Clowes thinks that the simple St. George’s Cross would 
make the best flag for the empire, and that it should 
have precedence over the existing flags, which should, 
however, be maintained. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. William Archer, writing on “An Academy of the 
Dead,” lays down the laws which should regulate burial 
in Westminster Abbey, if it should be enlarged, or in 
any national Pantheon that may be established. Edith 
Sichel writes on ‘‘The Religion of Rabelais,” and Mr. 
R. E. Fry on Giotto. Mr. Anthony Hope’s novel, 
“Tristram of Blent,” is continued. 


THE CONTINENTAL REVIEWS. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


BRUNETIERE'’S review for November fully 
e maintains its high reputation. We have no- 
ticed elsewhere M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s article on the 
Chinese problem. 
THE CONGO FREE STATE. 


M. d@’Ursel contributes to the first November number 
an account of a visit which he paid to the Congo State 
at the beginning of this year. Although M. d’Ursel 
had previously been concerned with the administration 
of the State in Europe, this was his first visit to the 
Congo. He was told by the Belgian officials that the 
natives had a delightful time, and were much happier 
than the whites, for they worked very little, and all 
their wants were fully provided for. Most of the trives 
are still cannibals, not because there is any lack of 
other food, but owing to the idea that in eating a per- 
son one is doing him honor; thus, a brave enemy will 
be eaten on the theory that his warlike qualities are 
assimilated by those who eat him. M. d’Ursel adds 


that the whites are very seldom eaten, only about a 
dozen cases in twenty-five years being known, though 
he apparently does not see that this fact reflects some- 
what upon the bravery of the Belgians. M.d’Ursel de- 
scribes the missionaries, notably those at Boma, and 
the difficulties which confront the good priests of the 
various orders in dealing with people who are charac- 
terized by’ the most primitive instincts, and have no 
conception of Western morality. The missionaries 
mainly devote themselves to the children, and this plan 
also meets with the approval of the State administration. 
M. d’Ursel visited a school near Boma where 400 chil- 
dren are being educated to become—some soldiers, some 
laborers. They are easily taught to drill, and the va- 
rious forms of artisan’s work did not appear to be be- 
yond their intellects. These youths. are married as 
much as possible to the girls who are educated by the 
Boma nuns. The priests and nuns have an apparently 
adequate organization of hospitals and dispensaries, 
each of which bears the name of the town or province 
in Belgium which subscribed for it. The administra- 
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tion appears to regulate the importation of alcohol 
with considerable strictness; the import duty is very 
high, and the sale of spirits is forbidden in the whole of 
the Upper Congo. As regards the reported cruelties of 
the officials, M. d’Ursel points out that there are black 
sheep in every body of men; but he declares that 
abuses, when proved, are invariably remedied, and that 
officials guilty of wrongdoing are punished. 
THE FRENCH BUDGETS OF THE CENTURY. 


M. Roche has an article, full of statistics, in which he 
traces the development of French finance as exhibited 
in the annual budgets throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury. His aim is only to furnish facts, which may be 
interpreted according to the various needs of the polit- 
ical historian or the social philosopher. It is a striking 
fact, as showing the growth of expenditure in France, 
that the nineteenth century began with a budget of 
rather over $167,000,000, while the twentieth century will 
begin with a budget of $806,000,000—an increase of near- 
ly fivefold. 

THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 

The Vicomte de Vogiié contributes an interesting sur- 
vey of the*exposition which has just closed. Apart 
entirely from its subject, the article is an admirable ex- 
ample of a most beautiful literary style. M. de Vogiié 
explains very justly the events which militated against 
the success of the exposition, notably the Boer War, 
which aroused British susceptibilities ; the murder of 
King Humbert ; and finally, and perhaps the most im- 
portant of all, the crisis in China. It is wonderful in 
the circumstances that the exposition was so magnifi- 
cently successful. It was opened long before it was 
really ready, while the financial arrangements were 
injured by excessive speculation. M. de Vogiié seems 
to think that of all the nations who came to Paris 
bringing the varied fruits of their art and their indus- 
try, none furnished more marvelous lessons than Japan. 
The delicacy and originality of her art were an old 
story; but the practical craftsmanship and the triumphs 
of the Japanese in agriculture, engineering, and so on, 
were new. 


REVUE DE PARIS. 
N the Revue de Paris for November, contemporary 
politics are left severely alone ; on the other hand, 
there are two contributions of the highest historical in- 
terest—that in which M. Masson, the great authority on 
Napoleon, attempts to tell the story of all that led to the 
divorce of Napoleon and Josephine, and that in which 
M. Lemoine discusses the relations of the French bishops 
and the Huguenots at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. M. Masson takes the very worst possible view of 
Josephine’s character; he even goes so far as to say 
that, very soon after her marriage to Bonaparte, she, 
rather than he, was already contemplating the idea of a 
divorce. 
THE FRENCH BISHOPS AND THE HUGUENOTS. 

In the second November number there is a vivid ac- 
count of the relations which existed between the French 
bishops and the Huguenots thirteen years after the rev- 
ocation of the Edict of Nantes. Greatly to the sur- 
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prise of Louis XIV. and his advisers, the task of vio- 
lently converting the Huguenots into good Catholics 
was found to be anything but an easy one, and those 
who were so converted did not prove very desirable citi- 
zens. It was then, after years of ineffectual effort, that 
the king made up his mind to hold a general consulta- 
tion with the bishops as to what must be done. Each 
bishop was asked to furnish a report ; and these, which 
have all been preserved, make very curious reading 
According to one great ecclesiastic, whose diocese cov- 
ered a large portion of southern France, there were 
three types of Huguenots—the gentlemen, who had 
practically no religion at all ; the tradesmen, who took 
their religion more seriously ; and the peasantry, who 
were ardently attached to Calvinism, and who were 
willing to suffer anything rather than give up their 
faith. The question was complicated by the fact that 
the Huguenots were suspected of keeping up connec- 
tion with foreign relations inimical to France. Several 
bishops more enlightened than their fellows greatly re- 
gretted the revocation of the Edict, and pointed out 
that all those Huguenots who were a credit to the 
country, rather than give up their religion had emi- 
grated to England and other Protestant countries, It 
was generally admitted, also, that those who outwardly 
conformed should not be compelled either to attend 
mass or to receive the sacraments unless they were 
willing todo so. But every bishop had his own theory 
as to how the Huguenots were to be treated: the 
kindly and charitable soul wished to try persuasion, 
not force ; the more determined and self-willed ecclesi- 
astics wished to go almost any length. There seems to 
have been one moment when it was absolutely decided 
to allow universal freedom of conscience. But Louis 
XIV. had an intense dislike to being made to go back 
on his word; accordingly, the terrible responsibility 
rests with him and with him alone, and it was his dis- 
like to own himself in the wrong which led to endless 
difficulties and to the disappearance from France of 
some of her worthiest sons. 
A TOUCHING STORY. 

Yet another historical article concerns Stanislas Lesz- 
ezynski, the father of Louis XV.’s Queen. Although 
married to the King of France when still a child, Marie 
Leszezynski never forgot her home or her father, the 
King of Poland. Scarce a week went by but she sent 
him a present; on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Satur- 
days she wrote him long letters, and he on his side 
wrote to her as constantly some of the most charming 
letters ever penned by a father to a daughter. The cor- 
respondence went on for upwards of forty years, and 
once every twelve months King Stanislas spent a few 
days at Versailles. The queen always remained, even 
after sixty, the exiled king’s adored child. His death 
was very tragic. On February 5, 1776, he being at the 
time eighty-eight years of age, he was severely burned ; 
and after lingering something like a fortnight, during 
which time he constantly wrote to her bright, cheerful 
letters in order that she might not know his terrible 
condition, he died. Marie Leszezynski only survived 
him two years, and their correspondence is now about 
to be given to the world for the first time. 
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BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


HE two lives of Oliver Cromwell published in 1900, 

the one by Governor Roosevelt (Scribners) and the 

other by Mr. John Morley (Century), have done little 
to confirm the prediction ventured quite freely in Eng- 
land that the favorable estimate of Cromwell which 
has prevailed since Carlyle’s panegyric appeared would 
be reversed by posterity. Doubtless the Lord Protec- 
tor’s reputation in the field of practical statesmanship 
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JOHN MORLEY. 
(Drawn from life by J. W. Alexander.) 


has suffered some loss of impetus; for both the Eng- 
lish Liberal and the American ‘‘expansionist” have 
measured their hero by other standards than those em- 
ployed by Carlyle, while their judgment has undoubt- 
edly been saner. But in so far as these two biogra- 
phers have succeeded, from their separate points of 
view, in making us see Cromwell as a man among men, 
with all the limitations of his age, they will, on the 
whole, strengthen the admiration of the English- 
speaking world for Puritan England’s austere ruler. 
Another English statesman of the Liberal school has 
just completed a work that is attracting more than 
usual attention on both sides of the Atlantic. We refer 
to Lord Rosebery’s Napoleon: The Last Phase (Har- 
pers). In this remarkable character study, the former 
premier of Great Britain makes this candid admission : 
“Tf St. Helena recalls painful memories to the French, 
much more poignant are those it excites among our- 
selves.” Indeed, throughout the work Lord Rosebery 
does not hesitate to censure the sordid and contemptible 
conduct of the British officials toward the imperial 
prisoner, criticising especially the conduct of Lord Bath- 
urst, the member of the British ministry who was in- 
dividuslly responsible for the regulation of Napoleon’s 
daily life at St. Helena, and leaving little to be com- 


mended in the management of the entire affair. Lord 
Rosebery’s verdict on Napoleon is announced in the 
concluding pages of his book : ‘‘ He loses the balance of 
his judgment, and becomes the curse to his own country 
and to all others.” ‘His neighbor’s landmarks become 
playthingsto him.” ‘ Hisisland enemy ison his nerves ; 
he sees her everywhere; he strikes at her blindly and 
wildly.” ‘‘He has ceased to be sane. The intellectand 
energy are still there, as it were in caricature; they 
have become monstrosities.” ‘‘The truth is that the 
mind of man has not in it sufficient ballast to en- 
able it to exercise or endure for long supreme, uncon- 
trolled power. The human frame is unequal toanything 
approaching omnipotence.” ‘‘ Had Napoleon proceeded 
more slowly,” says Lord Rosebery ; ‘‘ had he taken time 
to reslize and consolidate his acquisitions, it is difficult 
to limit the extent to which his views might have been 
realized. But the edifice of his empire was so prodi- 
giously successful that he would not pause even a mo- 
ment to allow the cement to harden. And, as he piled 
structure on structure, it became evident that he had 
ceased to consider its base.” 

The life of Daniel O'Connell, in the ‘‘ Heroes of the 
Nations” series (Putnams), has not been written by an 
Irishman. Perhaps, in the light of the bitter contro- 
versies that raged during O’Connell’s lifetime, this fact 
may be regarded as a negative kind of advantage. The 
author, Robert Dunlop, M.A., contributed the article 
on O’Connell tothe Dictionary of National Biography 
several years ago, and the impartiality of that essay 
has been preserved in the present volume. 

In his study of William Shakespeare: Poet, Dram- 
atist, and Man (Macmillan), Mr. Hamilton Wright 
Mabie’s task has been to present the personality of the 
man Shakespeare as he lived and worked in Stratford 
and London. Accepting the results attained by the 
great Shakesperean scholars of-our time regarding his- 
torical facts as related toShakespeare’s career, Mr. Mabie 
has reproduced for his readers the environment of the 
actor and playwright with unusual vividness. The work 
is profusely illustrated with portraits, with views of 
places and buildings connected with the drama in 
Shakespeare’s time, and with beautiful, reproductions 
of the landscape of Shakespeare’s country. 

The two-volume Life and Letters of Thomas H. 
Huzaley, by his son, Leonard Huxley (Appleton), will 
be as cordially welcomed in this country as in England. 
Whatever Huxley wrote was eagerly read in the United 
States, and his lectures have brought him into personal 
relations with many American scientific men. Some 
indication of Huxley’s influence on the educational 
movement in our country is afforded by the fact that 
he was chosen to make the principal address at the 
opening of the Johns Hopkins University, in 1876. The 
son has seen fit to make his father’s letters, or extracts 
from them, tell the whole story, so far as possible. The 
result is a very perfect picture of a character at once 
strong and fine. Almost simultaneously with the pub- 
lication of this authorized and final biography appears 
a volume entitled Thomas Henry Hucaley: A Sketch 
of His Life and Work, by P. Chalmers Mitchell (Put- 
nams). Thisis an unpretentious outline of the public 
side of Huxley’s career, with an account of his contri- 
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butions to biology, to 
educational and social 
problems, and to phi- 
losophy and meta- 
physics. 

The Life of Ed- 
ward Fitz-Gerald, by 
John Glyde (Stone), is 
a book that will find 
not a few readers 
among American de- 
votees of Omar Khay- 
yam. Most of the ma- 
terials for this biog- 
raphy of the eccentric 
translator of Omar 
were obtained from 
people who knew him 
personally and could 
describe his habits and 
his characteristics. An 
introduction to the 
volume is furnished 
by Mr. Edward Clodd, 
the president of the 
Omar Khayyém Club. The frontispiece is a portrait of 
Fitz-Gerald in photogravure. 

A new Life of Mrs. Booth, the Founder of the Sal- 
vation Army, by W. T. Stead (Revell), is another Eng- 
lish biography that cannot fail to command attention 
on this side the Atlantic. Mr. Stead knew Mrs. Booth 
well, and highly esteemed her influence in *‘the mak- 
ing of modern England.” His tribute to her memory 
should, perhaps, be regarded rather as an expanded 
character sketch than as a biography in the ordinary 
sense of the word. 

What gives to The Rossettis (Putnams) an interest 
quite distinct from that of other biographical sketches of 
Dante Gabriel and Christina Rossetti is the inclusion of 
studies of certain representative paintings by Dante and 
Gabriel Rossetti contained in the collection of Mr. Sam- 
uel Bancroft, Jr., of Wilmington, Del. This collection 
represents almost every period and style of Rossetti’s 
art, and reproductions of most of the works have been 
made for the present book directly from the originals, 
which in two cases have never before been reproduced. 
Other valuable features of this book are a list of the 
more important writings of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, ar- 
ranged in chronological sequence, a chronological list 
of his paintings and drawings, and a list of Christina 
Rossetti’s poems. Miss Cary’s book forms a valuabie 
contribution to the existing Rossetti literature. 

All of the volumes thus far issued in the ‘‘ Builders 
of Greater Britain” series (Longmans) have to do with 
the problems of colonial acquisition which have faced 
Great Britain for many years, and which have only re- 
cently become topics of current political discussion in 
the United States. This is especially true of the sketch 
of Sir Stamford Raffles: England in the Far East, 
by Hugh Edward Egerton, the author of A Short His- 
tory of British Colonial Policy. Especially interest- 
ing are the chapters on the conquest and government 
of Java, 1811-16. In 1819 this ‘‘ builder of Greater Brit- 
ain” wrote: ‘‘The extent and high value of our posses- 
sions in India render the acquisition of further terri- 
tory, particularly in new and less civilized countries, 
comparatively unimportant and perhaps objectionable.” 
Henry George’s brilliant career in American letters 
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Frontispiece (reduced) of ‘A Sketch 
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- and politics, and its dramatic close, will not soon be 


forgotten in this country. His son, Henry George, Jr., 
has had exceptional advantages in the preparation of 
the life of his father just issued by the Doubleday & 
McClure Company. The elder George left many jour- 
nals and autobiographical writings, and the son him- 
self was closely associated with his father’s work in all 
the latter years. The episodes of George’s life,—his boy- 
hood and life at sea, his fierce struggle with poverty in 
California, the writing and publishing of Progress and 
Poverty, and the later years of authorship, lecturing, 
and political campaigning, ending with his sudden 
death during the New York mayoralty campaign of 
1897,—are all events of interest in themselves, and few 
recent biographies are more replete with picturesque 
incident. 

Dames and Daughters of Colonial Days, by Ger- 
aldine Brooks (Crowell), is a collection of narrative 
sketches of such historical personages as Anne Hutch- 
inson, aptly described as the ‘‘founder of the first 
woman’s club in America;” Margaret Brent, ‘the 
woman ruler of Maryland” in 1650; Madam Sarah 
Knight, ‘‘a colonial traveler” in 1704; Eliza Lucas, of 
Charleston, afterwards wife of Chief-Justice Charles 
Pinckney ; Martha Washington, Abigail Adams, Eliza- 
beth Schuyler, Frances Mary Jacqueline La Tour, and 
Sarah Wister and Deborah Norris, of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Joseph S. Walton has written a painstaking ac- 
count of Conrad Weiser and the Indian Policy of 
Colonial Pennsylvania (Philadelphia : George W. Ja- 
cobs & Co.), in which he sets forth the part played by 
Weiser in guiding and controlling the Indian policy of 
colonial Pennsylvania and the South, thereby postpon- 
ing the threatened rupture with the Six Nations until 
the English colonies were prepared to cope with the 
French. 

Mr. Edward Robins, the author of Echoes of the Play- 
house, has prepared interesting biographical sketches 
of Twelve Great Actors (Putnams). The personalities 
included in this group are Garrick, Kemble, Kean, 
Junius Brutus Booth, Forrest, Macready, Mathews, 
Fechter, Edwin Booth, Burton, Edward A. Sothern, and 
John Lester Wallack. Each sketch is prefaced by a 
portrait in photogravure, and there are various other 
illustrations interspersed through the book. Another 
volume by Mr. Robins 
includes sketches of 
Twelve Great Ac- 
tresses— Anne Brace- 
girdle, Anne Oldfield, 
Margaret Woffington, 
Frances Abington, 
Sarah Siddons, Dora 
Jordan, ‘‘Perdita’’ 





Robinson, Frances 
Ann Kemble, Rachel, 
Charlotte Cushman, 


Adelaide Neilson, and 
Ristori. 

Mr. Clement Scott’s 
little volume on Ellen 
Terry (Stokes) is nota- 
ble for its quotations 
from important letters 
relating to the early 
appearance of Miss 
Terry, and other docu- 
mentary materials of 
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great interest bearing 
on the career of this 
great actress. In a 
companion volume, 
Mr. Edward A. Dith- 
mar tells the story of 
John Drew, who has 
long been famed as our 
most successful Ameri- 
can ‘society” actor, 
and is now sustaining 
the title réle in‘t Rich- 
ard Carvel.” Each of 
these little books is 
profusely illustrated 
from photographs. 

Lincoln at Work 
(Boston: United So- 
ciety of Christian En- 
deavor), by William 
O. Stoddard, is a vol- 
ume of sketches made 
up from material contributed by Mr. Stoddard origi- 
nally tothe Christian Endeavor World. Mr. Stoddard 
saw Lincoln under various circumstances, in his capa- 
city as one of his secretaries at the White House, and 
this volume of anecdotes and descriptive scenes from 
the life and career of Lincoln has special interest and 
value. Mr. Stoddard declares that under all cireum- 
stances, in comparison with the men about him, Mr. 
Lincoln’s greatness and superiority were evident. 

In the series of ‘* Beacon Biographies” (Small, May- 
nard & Co.) the latest addition is a sketch of J. Feni- 
more Cooper, by Mr. W. B.S. Clymer. These lives of 
eminent Americans, published in a form and size con- 
venient for the pocket, and each equipped with an au- 
thentic portrait, a chronology, and a bibliography, fur- 
nish just the information relating to personal careers 
that is lacking in school text-books of history and liter- 
ature. Every high-school student in the country should 
find the time to read these attractive little volumes. 

So successful have been the ‘‘ Beacon Biographies” 
thus far, that the publishers have projected a similar 
series having for its subjects the careers of English 
worthies. In the ‘‘ Westminster Biographies” the life 
of John Wesley, by Frank Banfield, and the life of 
Admiral Dunean, by H. W. Wilson, have come from 
the press. In the United States the lives of few Ameri- 
cans are more familiar than that of Wesley, while of 
Duncan it may be said that few eminent Britons are 
less known here. 

A slightly larger page constitutes the main outward 
difference between the ‘‘ Riverside Biographical Series” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) and its forerunners, the 
“Beacon Biographies.” There certainly was room for 
a sketch of James B. Eads, the engineer who built the 
St. Louis bridge and the Mississippi jetties, and Mr. 
Louis How has written an entertaining account of this 
energetic Westerner’s career. Andrew Jackson, by 
W. G. Brown, and Benjamin Franklin, by Paul E. 
Moore, are later issues in the series, while the lives of 
other eminent Americans are announced for early pub- 
lication. 

Miss Jeannette L. Gilder, who has had such a long, 
varied, and industrious career as a literary worker in 
New York City, has found time from her indefatigable 
work in editing the Critic to write The Autobiography 
of a Tom-Boy (Doubleday, Page & Co.). Miss Gilder 
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was born on Long Island, but spent: most of her earlier 
years at Bordentown, N. J. No family name is better 
known in the literary activities of New York, for one 
of her brothers is the editor of the Century Magazine, 
and another an editor of the Critic. The Auwtobiog- 
raphy is a very spirited and wholesome story, which 
will be well placed in any wholesome girl’s hands. 

Dr. Lewis R. Harley’s monograph, Francis Lieber: 
His Life and Political Philosophy (Macmillan), re- 
lates the more significant facts in a singularly inspiring 
career. Dr. Lieber came to this country, an exile from 
the German fatherland, in 1827, and for a period of 
forty-five years, as a writer and teacher of political 
science, he exerted a marked influence on American 
thought. Lecturing at South Carolina College for 
nearly a score of years, and at Columbia College in New 
York City for fifteen years, Dr. Lieber was able to 
impress his ideas on hundreds of pupils. He first taught 
American youth to respect German scholarship. 

A new editionof Mr. Austin Dobson’s admirable mem- 
oir of Henry Fielding comes from the press of Dodd, 
Mead & Co. The author has reverified his statements 
and added, either in the text or in notes, such bits of 
fresh information as have come to his knowledge since 
the publication of the earlier editions. 

Each year brings us at least one significant book of 
literary reminiscence, and the last year of the century 
has proved to be no exception to the rule. in Mr. Wil- 
liam D. Howells’ Literary Friends and Acquaint- 
ance (Harpers) we have a most delightful fund of 
anecdote and personal recollection regarding the men 
and women who have had a leading part, during the 
past fifty years, in the creating of a distinctively Amer- 
ican literature. Emeérson, Lowell, Hawthorne, Julia 
Ward Howe, Bayard Taylor, Celia Thaxter, Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, and Oliver Wendell Holmes are 
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among the personalities included in Mr. Howells’ 
familiar company ; and what American writer of to-day 
is better qualified than Mr. Howells himself to sur- 
round his characters with the ‘‘atmosphere” of the 
literary Boston and the literary New York of a genera- 
tion ago ? 

The latest issues in Marion Harland’s ‘ Literary 
Hearthstones” series (Putnams) are Hannah More and 
John Knox. These studies of the home life of the 
writers and thinkers represented are sympathetic and 
entertaining. 


ESSAYS, CRITICISM, AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


Of the books of 1900 in the purely literary field, Mr. 
E. C. Stedman’s An American Anthology (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) comes easily first in importance. In this 
handsome volume, Mr. Stedman has grouped the Ameri- 
can productions in verse, from 1787 to 1900, which illus- 
trate his earlier volume, Poets of America. He warns 
the reader, in his full and careful Introduction, that 
the Anthology is not, and isnot meant to be, a treasury 
of imperishable American poems, in the sense of Pal- 
grave’s classical compilation of English poems. The 
volume is, ‘‘in a sense, the breviary of our national 
poetic legacies from the nineteenth century to the twen- 
tieth. Now that it is finished, it seems to the compiler, 
at least, to afford a view of the successive lyrical mo- 
tives and results of our first hundred years of song, 
from which the critic or historian may derive conclu- 
sions, and possibly extend his lines into the future.” 
Mr. Stedman has refrained from cutting any of the 
poems which appear in the Anthology, and his aim 
has been to present a poet variously and at his best. 
Some poems have been included which were not written 
by poets—the notable productions of ‘‘ masterful per- 
sonages, not writers by profession,” as well as the 
texts of “hymns, patriotic lyrics, and other memora- 
bilia that have quality.” Mr. Stedman’s system of 
classification has been chronological instead of in 
groups, each animated by a master, as in the Victo- 
rian Anthology. After the Anthology proper, which 
occupies nearly eight hundred pages of two columns 
each, Mr. Stedman has appended biographical sketches, 
giving briefly the facts in the lives of each and all of 
the writers whose verses are quoted in the volume. 
Following this is an index of first lines, then an index 
of titles, and finally an index of authors, so that every 
detail of the scheme of the work is fitted to harmonize 
in utility and intelligent codrdination with the loving 
and masterly labor of the editor. The book is hand- 
somely bound in red cloth, with a frontispiece composed 
of eight exquisite vignettes of Longfellow, Poe, Whit- 
man, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, and Lanier. 

In his Study of English and American Poets 
(Scribners), Dr. J. Scott Clark adopts the “laboratory 
method ” in his attempt to point a way to the study of 
the English classics which will produce positive results. 
This method ‘consists in determining the particular 
and distinctive features of a writer’s style, in sustaining 
this analysis by a very wide consensus of critical opin- 
ion. in illustrating the particular characteristics of 
each writer by carefully selected extracts from his 
works, and in then requiring the pupil to find, in the 
works of the writer, parallel illustrations.” 

That kindly and witty philosopher, Mr. E. S. Martin, 
publishes a wholly charming little volume of essays 
under the enticing name, Lucid Intervals (Harpers), 
which discourse genially and shrewdly of such subjects 
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as ‘ Children,” ‘‘Husbands and Wives,” ‘+ Riches,” 
‘Some New York Types,” and other social topics of in- 
terest to every sane man, but more especially to those 
men and women within the atmosphere of Manhattan 
Island. 

Mr. Richard Le Gallienne leaves one freer to admire 
his felicity of phrase and grace of method in his newest, 
handsome little book of essays, Sleeping Beauty and 
Other Prose Fancies (John Lane), for there is decidedly 
less obtrusion of Le Gallienne than one has been led to 
fear by earlier utterances. The essaysarein miniature, 
no less than twenty-two getting within the covers of 
this neat little volume. One of them briefly gives the 
author’s impressions of America, another defends Mr. 
Stevenson from Mr. George Moore’s strictures, while 
the most striking number of all is largely occupied 
in ‘showing up” what is cheap and bad in some of Mr. 
Kipling’s works. Mr. Le Gallienne admits that ‘‘The 
Absent-Minded Beggar” is a *‘fascinating jingle ;” but 
he thinks it ‘‘unworthy to represent so great and so 
distinguished a country as England at such a mo- 
ment.” 

Dr. Ferris Greenslet makes his study of Joseph Glan- 
vill (Macmillan), his life and his writings, really a study 
of English thought and letters of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The chapters on the Cambridge Platonists and 
the ghost stories and witchcraft superstitions of the 
period are especially well done and useful. 

Mr. Raymond Macdonald Alden, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has written a monograph on The Rise 
of Format Satire in England Under Classical Influ- 
ence. This monograph, which has been published for 
the university, will be found useful for purposes of 
reference. 

In the series on “Periods of European Literature” 
(Secribners), Dr. G. Gregory Smith has contributed a 
volume entitled The Transition Period, dealing with 
the main European literatures of the fifteenth century. 

Mr. Walter Raleigh’s Milton (Putnams) is an appre- 
ciation of the poet from the point of view of twentieth- 
century criticism. It is refreshing to read such unre- 
strained and unaffected praise of a seventeenth-century 
writer whom fashion has long since decreed to go un- 
read. Mr. Raleigh ‘‘dares to be a Daniel” among the 
critics of to-day. 

Among the important literary studies published dur- 
ing the past year is Prof. Francis H. Stoddard’s Evolu- 
tion of the English Novel (Macmillan). Professor 
Stoddard develops his theme under the following 
heads: ‘‘The Growth of Personality in Fiction ;” ‘‘The 
Historical Novel;” ‘'The Romantic Novel;” ‘The 
Novel of Purpose,” and ‘‘The Modern Novel and Its 
Mission.” 

Prof. Charlton M. Lewis, of Yale University, has 
written a brief manual for students on The Beginnings 
of English Literature (Ginn & Co.). In this work the 
author has attempted not so much a history of early 
English literature as an introduction to the history of 
the later literature. The introductory chapter is purely 
historical, and is inserted for the benefit of those stu- 
dents ‘“‘ who ought to know something of English his- 
tory before they approach English literature, but, in 
fact, often do not.” 

The Browning Study Programmes prepared by 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, the editors of 
Poet-Lore, has been published by T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
in two attractive little volumes, the first of which is 
prefaced by a valuable ‘“‘ General Introduction.” For 
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(Author of *‘ An American Anthology.”’) 


compact statement of fact and terse expression of criti- 
cism these books have rarely been equaled. 

Anne Gilchrist and Walt Whitman is the title of an 
interesting study by Elizabeth Porter Gould (Philadel- 
phia: David McKay). Mrs. Gilchrist, who was an 
English writer, visited this country in 1876, and passed 
three years here. She died in 1885, Walt Whitman 
writing of her that he had known no woman ‘‘ more 
perfect in every relation than my dear, dear friend, 
Anne Gilchrist.” 

The Prose of Edward Rowland Sill (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) comprises many of the essays and critical 
papers contributed by the poet to the Atlantic Monthly 
and other periodicals. In the introduction to the vol- 
ume a brief account of Mr. Sill’s life is reproduced from 
the note to the collection of his poems, and several ex- 
tracts from his correspondence are presented. Mr. 
Sills poetry has been collected under three separate 
titles: Poems, The Hermitage and Later Poems, and 
Hermione and Other Poems. 

A volume of Studies and Appreciations, by Lewis E. 
Gates (Macmillan), includes essays on ‘‘The Romantic 
Movement,” “‘Tennyson’s Relation to Common Life,” 
‘‘ Nature in Tennyson’s Poetry,” ‘‘ Hawthorne,” “ Edgar 
Allan Poe,” ‘‘Charlotte Bronté,” ‘“ Taine’s Influence as 
a Critic,” and other literary topics. The principles in- 
volved in Literary Interpretation of Life are set forth 
by W. H. Crawshaw (Macmillan). Many concrete illus- 
trations of Professor Crawshaw’s thesis are offered in 
Great Books as Life Teachers, by the Rev. Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis (Revell). Dr. Hillis, for example, con- 
siders John Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture as 
interpreters of the seven laws of life. Such works as 
George Eliot’s Romola and Hawthorne’s Scarlet Let- 
ter serve as bases of character study. 


Mr. Lafcadio Hearn’s new volume of Japanese lore 
is entitled Shadowings (Little, Brown & Co.). What 
Maurice Hewlett has attempted to do for Italy in 
Earthwork Out of Tuscany (Putnams), Mr. Hearn 
does for Japun ; but surely it will never be said of Mr. 
Hearn’s work, as Mr. Hewlett has himself confessed of 
his, that only one critic has ever understood what the 
author was trying to “get at.” The Japanese stories 
have the merit of simplicity and directness, and the 
essays and ‘‘ Fantasies” provided by Mr. Hearn serve to 
interpret those phases of Japanese life which to the 
Occidental mind are most elusive. 

The acumen of Mr. Eliot Gregory (‘‘An Idler”) as 
an observer of our social foibles long ago became 
known to the readers of certain New York newspapers, 
and later to a larger public through the volume en- 
titled Worldly Ways and Byways. Mr. Gregory’s 
new book, The Ways of Men (Scribners), has been ac- 
corded a no less hearty reception than his earlier ef- 
forts. The book treats of a great variety of timely 
topics in the domain of modern social life. ‘An 
Idler’s ” experience in foreign lands has a considerable 
part in his discourse. 

Of a more serious purpose is Mr. Richard Rogers 
Bowker’s little treatise on The Arts of Life (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.), which records the observations of a‘ 
wise man of affairs on such workaday themes as busi- 
ness and politics, as well as on the deeper truths of re- 
ligion and the higher relations of human existence. 

Mr. John Jay Chapman, in a little volume entitled 
Practical Agitation (Scribners), has included several 
of his original and very readable essays on different 
phases of political reform. To some minds, Mr. Chap- 
man’s thesis will appeal as the cardinal principle of 
what is known in American politics as ‘‘*mugwump- 
ery.” As Mr. Chapman himself puts it, the idea of his 
book is that ‘‘we can always do more for mankind by 
following the good in a straight line than we can by 
making concession to evil.” Mr. Chapman, therefore, 
is a consistent, uncompromising ‘“‘mugwump,” and has 
the courage of his convictions. 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 


One of the solid books of the year in the department 
of sociology is Social Justice, by Dr. Westel W. Wil- 
loughby, of the Johns Hopkins University, the author 
of an able treatise on the nature of the state, which ap- 
peared several years ago. In the present work, Dr. 
Willoughby analyzes the idea of justice as an abstract 
conception, and then proceeds to apply the general prin- 
ciple to certain concrete social problems. He considers 
the problem of social justice under two heads : the proper 
distribution of economic goods, and the harmonizing of 
the principles of law, of freedom, and of coercion. Of 
the so-called ‘‘canons of distributive justice,” Dr. Wil- 
loughby gives special attention to the labor theory of 
property, particularly as applied to proverty in land. 
In the second main subdivision of the book a chapter is 
devoted to ‘“‘The Ethics of the Competitive Process.” 
(Maemillan.) 

Prof. Richard T. Ely has been remarkably successful 
thus far in his selection of topics for treatment in the 
‘* Citizen’s Library” (Macmillan), of which he is editor. 
The publication of the volume in this series entitled 
World Politics, by Professor Reinsch, last summer, was 
very timely, and has been followed by several others, 
each dealing with some economic or political problem in 
which the public is interested. In view of the frequent 
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predictions of a recurring commercial depression, the 
discussion of Economical Crises, by Dr. Edward D. 
Jones, is enlightening. Dr. Charles J. Bullock’s Essays 
on the Monetary History of the United States de- 
scribe some of the experiences of this country with 
‘cheap money.” 

Two other recent issues in this series are Dr. John 
Martin Vincent’s Government in Switzerland, noticed 
in a preceding number of the REVIEW, and Prof. Jesse 
Macy’s Political Partiesin the United States, 1846-1861. 
The part played by the American party system in the 
anti-slavery struggle, and the final breakdown of that 
system as a controiling force in the resort to arms, are 
described by Professor Macy ina series of thoughtful 
chapters which constitute neither a defense nor an ar- 
raignment of our political parties, but rather a scien- 
tific exposition of their origin, growth, and actual 
workings. Believing that the party system should be 
used to secure the ends of good government until some 
better agency is provided in this country, Professor 
Macy thinks it worth our while to recognize the im- 
portance of the system, and to understand its principles 
of operation. His book, while historical in the range of 
its subject-matter, has a distinctly forward reach. Its 
conclusions have a direct bearing on the political prob- 
lems of to-day and to-morrow. 

The first volume of a new and revised edition of Prof. 
J. P. Gordy’s History of Political Parties in the 
United States (Holt) has recently come from the press. 
The four volumes, when completed, will furnish a de- 
tailed account covering our national history from the 
beginning. 

The United States in the Orient, by Charles A. Co- 
nant (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is an examination of 
the economic phases of our far Eastern problem, rather 
than of its ethical or political phases. The book is well 
worth reading in connection with World Politics, men- 
tioned above. It outlines the economic situation in the 
Orient with great clearness and force. 

Mr. John P. Young, in his work entitled Protection 
and Progress (Rand, McNally & Co.), brings to the dis- 
cussion of the hackneyed tariff question considerations 
based on the most recent developments in American in- 
dustrial life. The bearings of the protective system on 
the economic situation in the far East are brought out, 
and the significance of the growth in our export trade 
is interpreted, from the protectionist’s point of view. 
The book is an able and strenuous defense of the Ameri- 
can protective system. 

BOOKS ON PEACE AND WAR. 


The Hague Conference was the most important at- 
tempt that has been made in modern times to substitute 
law for force as the guiding principle in the regulation 
of international affairs. Its work illustrated a tend- 
ency, and gave enhanced importance to international 
law both as a science and as an authoritative guide in 
matters of practical moment. What the Peace Confer- 
ence was, how it worked, and what it accomplished are 
questions the answers to which it is desirable to find in 
some standard form ;—and that useful work has been 
performed by a member of the American delegation, 
Mr. F. W. Holls, whose volume, entitled The Peace 
Conference at The Hague (Macmillan), is not only an 
indispensable contribution to the literature and science 
of international law, but also a most admirable contri- 
bution to political and historical literature in general. 
It will be found of great value to college and university 
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students of international law. Besides containing Mr. 
Holls’ comments upon the work of the conference, it 
includes much documentary material, and it is to be 
especially noted that one finds here the full text of the 
treaties that were adopted at The Hague. 

The conference held annually for the past six years at 
Lake Mohonk through the beneficent agency of Mr. and 
Mrs. Smiley, have contributed greatly to the enlighten- 
ment of public opinion in the United States on the ne- 
cessity and practical utility of arbitration for the settle- 
ment of international differences. The latest of these 
conferences, held in June last and reported in pamphlet 
form, derived especial interest from the work of The 
Hague conference, Mr. Holls, among others, discussing 
that particular topic. 

One of the most useful surveys of international 
law. in asingle volume intended for the use of students, 
is that of Gen. George B. Davis, entitled The Elements 
of International Law (Harpers), a new and thoroughly 
revised edition of which has recently been brought out. 
The author of this work, in his capacity of professor of 
law at the West Point Military Academy, has had an 
exceptionally good opportunity to consider the practical 
needs of young men who are destined to play an im- 
portant part in the country’s service, not alone in times 
of wer, but to an increasing extent in times of peace. 
The citation of authorities and of illustrative instances 
and cases adds greatly to the practical value of this 
work. 

We find on our table two useful volumes on armies, 
one a statistical compilation by Charles S. Jerram, en- 
titled The Armies of the World (New Amsterdam 
Book Company), which seems to us to supply reliable 
technical information on the military organizations of 
the nations at the present moment which it would be 
difficult to find anywhere else. The other of these 
books is on the present English military situation, and 
is entitled The War Office, the Army, and the Empire 
(Cassell & Co.). It is byavery distinguished authority 
—namely, Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P., and has a 
preface by Lord Rosebery. Its chief function is to 
awaken English public opinion to the deficiencies of 
the army as these were made evident last year. 


BOOKS ON THE FAR EAST AND ITS PROBLEMS. 


Captain Mahan, in The Problem of Asia (Little, 
Brown & Co.), states the elements of the international 
problem of the Orient with his customary judicial fair- 
ness and thoroughness. His discussion of the effect of 
present Asiatic conditions upon world-policies should 
command the attention of our Senators and Represent- 
atives. In Captain Mahan’s view, if we wish to be as- 
sured of the ‘‘open door” in China, we must be prepared 
to do our share in holding it open. China’s territorial 
integrity must be maintained, not only by our moral 
influence among the nations, but by physical force, if 
required. 

Mr. Chester Holcombe, the author of The Real 
Chinaman, has written an able work entitled The Real 
Chinese Question (Dodd, Mead & Co.). Mr. Holcombe, 
who served for fifteen years.as interpreter and secretary 
with the United States legation at Peking, has endeav- 
ored to put his readers in possession of such facts re- 
garding the people of China as may lead to a clearer 
comprehension of the Chinese point of view. Especial 
attention is given to the peculiar situation of which the 
Boxer uprising was a natural outgrowth. Mr. Hol- 
combe attempts no defense of the Chinese, but by de- 
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DR. W. A. P. MARTIN IN SIEGE COSTUME, AS HE ARRIVED IN 
NEW YORK CITY, OCTOBER 23, 1900. 


From “ The Siege in Peking.” 


scribing and analyzing conditions and events he fur- 
nishes a basis for judgment. 

The stirring appeal for reform in China, written by 
Viceroy Chang Chihtung soon after the Chino-Japanese 
War, and promulgated with the sanction of the Em- 
peror, has been translated by the Rev. S. I. Woodbridge 
and published in this country in a volume entitied 
China’s Only Hope (Revell). It is estimated that a 
million copies of the original have been circulated in 
China. The revolutionary events of the past year are 
in a great measure attributed to the influence of this 
book. It throws much light on the Chinese reform 
movement. 

The venerable Dr. W. A. P. Martin is the first of the 
eye-witnesses of last summer’s drama in Peking to give 
to the world the complete story of the siege. His book, 
The Siege in Peking (Revell), is not only a thrilling 
narrative of dramatic events, but is in itself remarkable 
as a work produced in great haste, under most un- 
toward circumstances, by a man long past seventy. 
Dr. Martin’s life of half a century in China has given 
him a deanship among the foreign residents of Peking, 
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and it is said that no other foreigner, excepting Sir 
Robert Hart, has been so highly regarded by the Chi- 
nese themselves. 

In The Chinese Crisis (Cassell) Mr. Alexis Krausse 
gives a succinct account of the circumstances that led 
up to the Boxer outbreak of 1900. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Books of travel are frequently written by professional 
globe-trotters, who make copy out of the trivial and di- 
late upon familiar historical monuments, portraying 
only the external. However much they may add to our 
statistical knowledge, they contribute little to our com- 
prehension of internal truths. Not so with the authors 
of Italian Cities (Scribners). Mr. Edwin Howland 
Blashfield, the practical mural decorator, and his wife, 
a cultivated amateur, have not only traveled in and 
lived in the cities they describe, but, what is more to the 
purpose, have worked in their own vocation with that 
same spirit that impelled the art-workers of the Re- 
naissance whose achievements make the very structure 
of these Italian cities. Where the Renaissance artist— 
the finger-ring he wrought, the walls he painted, the 
campanile he built—is portrayed by Mr. Blashfield, we 
are aware that his fellow-workman is speaking, and 
speaking sympathetically and with authority. 

Mr. Anthony Wilkin’s Among the Berbers of Algeria 
(Cassell) describes a journey of two anthropologists 
among the Chawia and the Kabyles, the two great Ber- 
ber tribes of modern Algeria. The value of the book 
lies in its account of the habits and occupations of these 
people. The camera was employed to good purpose by 
the travelers, and some of the scenic beauties of the 
country are exemplified in the photographs reproduced 
in connection with the text. 

Mr. Frederick C. Selous, the African hunter and 
traveler, is responsibie for some new chapters of adven- 
ture—Sport and Travel, East and West (Longmans), 
in regions as widely separated as Asia Minor and the 
Rocky Mountains of the United States and Canada. 
This Nimrod of the Dark Continent fulfilled a dream of 
his boyhood days when he came to our coasts, in 1897, 
“to see wild America, not the new Europe of the East- 
ern States.” His hunting experiences in the far West 
were up to the American standard of breeziness. 

Spanish Highways and Byways, by Katharine Lee 
Bates (Macmillan), should do much to overcome the 
false opinions regard- 
ing the Spanish people 4 
unfortunately preva- ‘ 
lent in this country. 
The book gives the im- 
pressions of an obser- 
vant American wo- 
man, who made a tour 
in Spain shortly after 
the Spanish-American 
War. Travelers have 
more than once 
brought us tales of the 
land beyond the Pyre- 
nees; but Miss Bates 
has done more than 
write a mere travel- 
sketch : her book is an 
interpretation of the = 
Spaniard’s life and 
thought of to-day. 
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Mr. Charles M. Taylor, Jr., in Odd Bits of Travel 
with Brush and Camera (Philadelphia: George W. 
Jacobs & Co.), introduces us to more than one out-of- 
the-way corner of Europe. Mr. Taylor is an experienced 
traveler, with keen powers of observation. The text is 
profusely illustrated from photographs taken by the 
author. 

Glimpses of Sunshine and Shade in the Far North 
(Cincinnati: Editor Publishing Company) is an enter- 
taining sketch of Klondike travel, by Lulu Alice Craig, 
of St. Joseph, Mo. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


In 1898 the American Architect and Building News, 
of Boston, issued the first parts of a series of portfolios 
entitled ‘The Georgian Period, being Measured Draw- 














SHIRLEY MANSION, ON THE JAMES RIVER, VIRGINIA. 


Illustration (reduced) from “ The Georgian Period.” 


ings of Colonial Work.” The series as now completed 
comprises six such portfolios. For the especial con- 
venience of architects and draughtsmen, the plates are 
unbound, and can therefore be removed for separate 
study or use. The collection as a whole has extraor- 
dinary interest and value for many people besides archi- 
tects. It would seem an indispensable part of the out- 
fit of a professional man engaged in the planning or 
decoration of American residences, either smaller or 
greater. Not only does it present a great number of the 
exteriors of the remaining houses built in this country 
in the period from 1750 to 1815 or 1820, whether in Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Mary- 
land, or the Carolinas, but it also presents a great 
wealth of drawings showing interior details ;—for ex- 
ample, staircases with their newels and balusters, panel- 
work, and moldings of all sorts, and also, to some 
extent, the furniture of that period. 

There has been a remarkable revival of so-called ‘‘ Co- 
lonial” architecture in this country, and, for the most 
part, the tendency has been commendable. Our ances- 
tors who built houses in the period just before and just 
after the Revolutionary War showed a higher degree of 
architectural taste and skill than was shown, as arule, 
in the period from Andrew Jackson’s time to that of the 
architectural monstrosities built just after the Civil 
War. Thus the revival of the Colonial spirit and 
method has been part of a generally improved taste in 
all matters of an artistic nature. 

It is not possible to point to one precise type of house 
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and say that it stands for the Colonial style, for there 
was considerable variety in the architecture of our an- 
cestors. But in a general way it may be said of what 
we call the Colonial that it was characterized by sym- 
metry in the Greek sense and the use of strictly classical 
details,—by its fondness for Greek and Roman columns, 
cornices, and conventional effects. Some of the most 
interesting and attractive surviving specimens of our 
Colonial architecture are manifestly faulty in propor- 
tion or in some other vital respect ; but it is also evident 
enough that these were not all the direct production of 
well-trained architects. In many cases the classical de- 
tails were borrowed or adapted by experienced builders 
and workmen, without the aid of an architect in the 
fixing of proportions. In many other instances, doubt- 
less, the lack of ample means led to the curtailment of 
designs, with unfortunate results. 

In spite, however, of the architectural shortcomings 
of our early house-building, the survivals, as a whole, 
constitute a very charming legacy, and heip not a little 
to give substance to the feeling of respect and esteem 
that we are taught to entertain for the fathers and 
mothers of our republic. If the young American colo- 
nies were not great or mighty as compared with Eng- 
land or France, there was at least some dignity and 
some elegance in American life,—a fact that these old 
homesteads prove to us beyond dispute, whether in 
Massachusetts, the Middle States, or the South. 

These portfolios, therefore, are not of value exclu- 
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sively for the architect or for people who are taking a 
part in the planning of their own homes, but they are 
of very great value from the historical standpoint. 
They throw light upon the social life and manners of 
the time, and they preserve for us a great mass of con- 
crete documentary materiai, so to speak, which it would 
be most unfortunate to lose. This collection is not con- 
fined to country and plantation houses, or to comfort- 
able town residences in Boston, Philadelphia, New 
York, and the other Colonial capitals and centers, but 
also gives us the details of a number of interesting and 
important public buildings of that period—as, for ex- 
ample, the ola State House in Boston, the City Hall in’ 
New York, and Independence Hall in Philadelphia. 

Whethez from the technical or the general aspect, 
these half-dozen portfolios seem quite indispensable. 
It shouid be noted that the plates are 14 inches by 10, 
and that each portfolio contains perhaps from thirty to 
fifty plates, besides which, in the fifth and sixth port- 
folios, one finds some fifty large pages of descriptive 
text, with numerous small illustrations. The Ameri- 
can Architect and Building News, in preparing this 
really monumental work, has had the assistance of 
a considerable number of architects who have made the 
necessary measurements and drawings with great care 
and skill. 

Another publication combining historical and genea- 
logical material with pictures showing the house-build- 
ing of our forefathers—and of an exceptional importance 
and value—is entitled Early New York Houses (New 
York: Francis P- Harper). It is supplied with histor- 
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ical and genealogical notes by Mr. William S. Pelle- 
treau. In no other great city is the process of rebuilding 
going on so fast at present as in the chief city of 
America. Every year sees the demolition of a great 
number of quaint and interesting old houses in the 
earlier residential parts of the city, to make way for 
new business blocks. Many of these old houses were 
associated either with well-known incidents in the his- 
tory of the city, or—yet more frequently—with well- 
known families. This work is issued in a limited edi- 
tion, and the transitional conditions of New York must 
surely give it an ever-increasing value. 

The Architectural Annual—though published un- 
der the auspices of that very brilliant and hopeful new 
organization, the Architectural League of America, and 
thoroughly representative of the league’s aims and 
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methods—is none the less the result of one man’s fresh 
point of view and editorial enthusiasm and energy. 
That man is Mr. Albert Kelsey, one of the younger 
architects of Philadelphia, who several years ago spent 
some time abroad as the holder of the traveling schol- 
arship in architecture of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, and who, since his return, has shown a rare capa- 
city for organization, and is now president of the 
Architectural League of America. Mr. Kelsey is one of 
the few American architects who seems to have been 
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able to lay hold upon the conception, so familiar in 
Europe, of harmony and symmetry in the architectural 
arrangement of cities. The Architectural League, as 
at present constituted, is a federal union of certain 
local architectural organizations in Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Pittsburg, Chicago, St. Louis, Washing- 
ton, Detroit, Cleveland, and Toronto. Its keynote is 
evidently zeal with knowledge. It puts progress before 
precedent, and believes more in the future than in the 
past. But its preference for progress is not in igno- 
rance of precedent, for it makes conspicuous use of the 
comparative method. It is very gratifying to find at 
last that American architects are studying the science 
of cities, and are bringing their art to the aid of the 
modern engineer on the one hand and of the landscape 
designer on the other. The Annual for 1900 has great 
variety both of illustration and text, and reflects in the 
most attractive and agreeable way the best current 
work at home and abroad. Among many interesting 
plans and illustrations are those of Mr. Flagg for the 
new buildings of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, the 
elaborate architectural plans for the University of Cali- 
fornia, and the very elaborate setting forth of the 
work of a versatile Philadelphia architect, Mr. Wilson 
Kyre, Jr. 

The house architecture of England has, of course, in 
times past been the chief influence felt in the building 
of American homes; and the so-called Georgian, or 
Colonial, period in this country can only be understood 
by strict comparison with the contemporary architec- 
ture of English manor-houses. It would doubtless be of 
some interest to American readers to have a study made 
of the English houses of comparable size and character 
for that period. We had last year a sumptuous volume 
called Famous Homes of Great Britain, and Their 
Stories (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons), 
and we have now a companion volume entitled More 
Famous Homes of Great Britain, under the editorship 
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of Mr. A. H. Malan. These deal with great houses, as 
arule, of comparatively early origin, and too magnifi- 
cent, as the country-seats of famous old titled families, 
to throw much light upon the architectural origins of our 
own modest Colonial homes. This latter volume, which 
describes twelve houses, is provided with lavish illus- 
trations, and is sumptuously printed. The descriptive 
text is provided, in a number of cases, by the owner of 
the place ; for instance, Rufford Abbey, in Nottingham- 
shire, which is the seat of Lord Savile, is described by 
Lord Savile himself. Wilton House, the home of the 
Earl of Pembroke, is written about by the Countess of 
Pembroke. Levens Hall, in Westmoreland, the home of 
Captain Bagot, is described by Mrs. Bagot. Lord Sack- 
ville describes his home in Kent, known as Knole. The 
homes portrayed in this volume, with all the beauty 
and charm of their architecture and adornment, are of 
more importance on historical grounds, perhaps, than 
on architectural. To read this book and its earlier 
companion, and to study their pictures, is to gain added 
light upon the greatness of England and the wealth of 
its unbroken traditions, associations, and survivals. 


EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 


Much the most important work on education in 
America that has lately appeared,—a work that will be 
constantly referred to in coming generations as setting 
forth with thoroughness and good proportion the con- 
ditions of educational life and work in the United 
States at the end of the nineteenth century,—was pre- 
pared as a contribution by the State of New York to the 
American educational exhibit at the Paris Exposition 
(Department of Public Instruction, Albany). It isin two 
large volumes, under the editorship of Prof. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, of Columbia University. It consists ofa 
general introduction by Professor Butler, anda series of 
remarkably able and complete monographs by educa- 
tional writers of the highest qualifications on every de- 
partment of organized educational activity in this coun- 
try. Kindergartens, common schools, high schools, 
colleges, universities, technical and industrial education, 
the work of the agricultural colleges, the special work 
for the training of the defective classes, and many other 
topics are all dealt with in this remarkable conspectus 
of American education. It is to be hoped that a new 
and large edition of this work may be prepared, and 
may be made readily accessible to the public at a mod- 
erate price. 

A collection of the lectures and addresses given at. 
various times within the last few years by Sir Joshua 
Fitch has been published with the title Educavional 
Aims and Methods (Macmillan). These lectures deal 
with various aspects of educational work, such as 
‘‘Methods of Instruction as Illustrated in the Bible,” 
“The Evolution of Character,” ‘‘ Hand Work and Head 
Work,” “The University Extension Movement,” ‘‘ The 
Sunday School of the Future,” and ‘‘ Women and Uni- 
versities.” While less systematic than the author’s 
earlier volume, Lectures on Teaching, the new book is 
an important contribution to educational theory. 

A new Life of Frederick Froebel, the founder of the 
kindergarten, has been written by Mr. Denton J. Snider, 
whose writings on educational subjects are well-known 
to many teachers. (Chicago: Sigma Publishing Co.) 
The great value of Mr. Snider’s work lies in his exposi- 
tion of the principles which constitute the basis of the 
whole kindergarten system. At the same time he has 
revealed the human side of Froebel’s career, presenting 
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an attractive picture of the man as well as of the edu- 
cator. 

Significant of an important movement in education 
is the volume on Nature Study and the Child, by 
Charles B. Scott (D. C. Heath & Co.). This book is ad- 
dressed especially to the teacher, and is planned to meet 
the average schoolroom conditions. The writer has 
sought to put himself in the place of the child seeking 
knowledge about nature, and his treatment of the sub- 
ject is purely inductive, emphasizing the primary im- 
portance of observation. 

Mr. John Swett, in American Public Schools (Ameri- 
can Book Company), has provided for public-school 
teachers an excellent manual of the history of public 
education in this country, together with a practical 
discussion of pedagogics as applied in American public 
schools. In his historical survey Mr. Swett condenses 
much of the material brought out in the elaborate 
series of monographs published by the United States 
Commissioner of Education, while the second part of 
his book treats specifically of modern courses of study in 
primary and grammar grades, of school management, 
of professional -reading and study for school teachers, 
and of common sense applied to rural schools. 

Work and Play is the title given to a volume of talks 
with college students, by President John E. Bradley, of 
Illinois College (Boston: The Pilgrim Press). In these 
talks only practical topics are treated, such as work» 
play, health, habit, unconscious education, and the 
scholar in public life. Sensible conclusions and clear- 
ness of statement mark these addresses, which college 
students everywhere will find helpful and inspiring. 

“Opportunity” is the title-chapter in a series of 
essays and addresses by Bishop Spalding, of Peoria, on 
educational topics (McClurg). We have more than 
once heretofore had occasion in these pages to commend 
Bishop Spalding’s educational writings. The address 
on “Opportunity” was delivered at the opening of the 
Spalding Institute, at Peoria, one year ago. There are 
also chapters on ‘‘ Woman and the Higher Education ;’ 
‘““The University: A Nursery of the Higher Life ;” 
“The University and the Teacher,” and allied topics. 

In the series of bulletins of the University of the 
State of New York, Prof. Herbert B. Adams, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, has contributed a mono- 
graph on Public Libraries and Popular Education, 
illustrating important phases of library extension and 
library codperation for the promotion of popular educa- 
tion. The sketches of public-library activities in vaci- 
ous American cities will be found highly suggestive, 
and may be consulted with profit by all our public- 
spirited citizens interested in the library movement. 
The bulletin is elaborately illustrated. 


BOOKS FOR THE HOME. 


The number of books published in 1900 that might 
properly be classed in some such category as ‘‘ Domestic 
Dissertations” seems unusually large. Each year the 
writers and publishers are giving increased attention to 
the various subjects related to the rearing and training 
of children, while the influence of the modern ‘“child- 
study ” movement among the professional educationists 
ismarked. Manuals of especial interest and importance 
to woman in her home relations are many and excel- 
lent. Dr. Nathan Oppenheim’s latest book, The Care 
of the Child in Health (Macmillan), offers to all moth- 
ers the advice of an experienced physician who has made 
a special study of child-growth in its normal, as well as 
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its abnormal, aspects. For use in the sick-room, Miss 
Eveleen Harrison’s Home Nursing (Macmillan) makes 
available the approved scientific methods of the modern 
trained nurse. More especially addressed to the trained 
nurse herseif are Miss L. L. Dock’s Short Papers on 
Nursing Subjects (M. Louise Longeway, 151 East Fifty- 
fourth Street, New York). For the freshest and most 
suggestive treatment of domestic hygiene, we commend 
the new book entitled Air, Water, and Food, by Ellen 
H. Richards and Alpheus G. Woodman, instructors in 
sanitary chemistry in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (John Wiley & Sons). The food question is 
discussed by Horace Fletcher in a series of suggestive 
essays under the general title, Glutton or Epicure 
(Stone). Among practical manuals of cookery we have 
The Hostess of To-Day, by Linda Hall Larned (Scrib- 
ners), and 3865 Desserts (Philadelphia: George W. 
Jacobs & Co.). 

European Travel for Women, by Mary Cadwalader 
Jones (Macmillan), is an invaluable handbook of up-to- 
date advice for the intending tourist. 

The Blunders of Women, by “A Mere Man” (Funk 
& Wagnalls), is a production that has already inter- 
ested, possibly amused, but certainly not convinced, a 
considerable number of the sex that it so unsparingly 
attacks. The correspondence that grew out of the origi- 
nal publication of ‘‘ A. Mere Man’s” arguments, in serial 
form, is included in the present volume, so that those 
who are inclined to dispute the author’s contention that 
woman’s management in the home falls below the 
standard set by her husband in his office may at least 
have the satisfaction of seeing the other side of the 
question presented. Of a far more serious character 
is The American Business Woman (Putnams), a vol- 
ume prepared by Mr. John Howard Cromwell, a practi- 
cal lawyer, to serve as a guide for the investment, pres- 
ervation, and accumulation of property. This work is 
packed with information about actual present-day 
business conditions and methods. 

To those women who are more concerned with the 
problem of daily existence than with the care of worldly 
goods already acquired, Mrs. Helen Churchill Candee’s 
little book, How Women May Earn a Living (Mac- 
millan), brings many helpful hints, covering as it does 
the most important callings and professions now open 
to women, and giving the specific information most 
urgently needed by the American girl suddenly thrown 
upon her own resources for a livelihood. Helps for 
Ambitious Girls, by William Drysdale (Crowell), offers 
many suggestions in the same line. What Shall I Do? 
(Hinds & Noble) describes the opportunities open to 
boys as well as to girls. Mr. Austin Bierbower’s How 
to Succeed (Fenno) is a brief compendium of advice to 
young people on getting a start in life. 

The Stage as a Career, by Philip G. Hubert, Jr. 
(Putnams), should be of service to all who are looking 
forward to a life’s work in stageland ; and for such as 
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require a special course of disillusionizing, we recom- 
mend the admirable book by Mr. Franklin Fyles, the 
dramatic critic of the New York Sun, entitled The 
Theatre and Its People (Doubleday, Page & Co.). 
This will tell them just what the American stage of 
to-day is, and what an actor’s career means. 


BOOKS ABOUT ANIMAL LIFE. 


A good account of recent advances in biology is pro- 
vided by an English zoélogist, Mr. J. Arthur Thomson, 
in The Science of Life (Stone). This book contains 
chapters on “Classification of Animals,” ‘‘ The Study of 
Structure,” ‘‘ Physiology of Animals,” ‘‘ Embryology,” 
“Heredity,” and *‘ Psychology of Animals,” with corre- 
sponding chapters on plant life. 

In Studies of Animal Life (Heath) three high-school 
instructors of Chicago, Messrs. Herbert E. Walter, 
Worallo Whitney, and F. Colby Lucas, have arranged 
a series of laboratory exercises for the study of living 
animals. The methods suggested by this little manual 
have been employed for some time in the Chicago high 
schools with pronounced success. 

From Boston comes an entertaining miscellany, Con- 
cerning Cats (Lothrop), by Miss Helen M. Winslow, the 
editor of The Club Woman, who describes the cats of 
certain noted people, cats renowned in history, cat 
clubs, and cat shows, and the high-bred cats of Amer- 
ica, and appends much curious and interesting informa- 
tion as to cat hospitals, cat language, and the treatment 
of cats in health and disease. The book is illustrated 
with pictures of many famous cats, including ‘The 
Mutilator,” the office cat of the New York Sun. 

Mr. Charles Henry Lane, a breeder and exhibitor of 
dogs, has written ‘‘a book for doggy people.” entitled 
All About Dogs (John Lane). The book is full of prac- 
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(From “ All About Dogs?’—drawing by R. H. Moore.) 


tical points for exhibitors:and judges at dog shows, and 
makes helpful suggestions regarding the care of high- 
bred dogs in sickness and in health. The drawings of 
prize dogs by Mr. R. H. Moore are remarkably clever. 
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ber 15. 
Golf Clake, Modern, and Modern Methods, H. Hutchin- 
son, O. 
Government, Modern, H. de Balzac, NAR. 
Government of Dependent Territory, C. Becker, Annals, 
November. 
Great Britain: see also Transvaal. 
—— ? Are We Really a Nation of, H. Maxwell, 
Nine 
Anglo-Russian Alliance, J. W. Gambier, tg 
Army, Church Parade in the, C. B. Ma yne, NatR. 
Army, Personal Impressions of Pang A.G. Boscawen, NatR 
Army Reorganization—the — Army, Black 
Cabinet of Commonplace, For 
er Islands, Bivategionl Value of the, W. L. Clowes, 
Nine 
Coat Law, Defective Addition to the, Judge Emden, 
VineC 
Economic Legislation of 1900, E. Porritt, Yale, November. 
Foreign Office, Black. 
Government House, A. Galton, NatR. 
Housing Question and the L. C. C., C. S. Jones, Fort. 
Imperial Federation—the Condition of Progress, E. Sal- 
mon, Fort. 
Judges, Her Majesty’s, NatR. 
Liberal Party, Future of the, Fort. 
Map of Great Britain, Evolution of the, B. Willson, Str. 
Military Education of Officers, T. M. Maguir e, NatR. 
Party, New Fourth, Proposed, NatR. 
Recruiting, Negligence i in, P. G. Elgood, NineC. 
Rosebery, Lord, Chance Of dA Marriott, Fort. 
Social Future of England, w. Clarke, Contem. 
Women Politicians, M. Ostrogorski, RPar, December 1. 
Greek Religion and } Myt ‘hology, P. Carus, OC. 
Gree. Mrs., a Radical Lady of the Last Generation, J. Fyvie, 
emp. 
Guyon, Madame, Inner Life of, J. L. Hurlbut, Chaut. 
Handwriting Expert, Art of the, T. Waters, Home. 
Hawaii First—lV., E . Goodhue, AngA. 
_— aati ‘American Public, Annual Meeting of 
the, San. 
History, Dominant Factors in, Theory of, C. 
RSoc, November. 
Horses and Jockeys, Our, ce iy E. W. Kelly, Mun. 
Horses of the Prince of Wales, E. H. Couper, Cass. 
Human Body, Energy and Work of the, E. B. Rosa. Pops. 
Human Species, F. Le Dantec, R. Par, November 15. 


T: Ba- 


Rappoport, 
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Hunting, Stag and Wolf, in France, V. Thompson, O. 

Hugo, Victor, as an Artist, Benjamin-Constant, Harp. 

Hugo, Victor: Historical Background of His Hesela, H. M. 
Skinner, Int. 

Hugo, Vic tor , Love-Letters of (1820-1822)—II., Harp. 

Huxley, Thomas Henry, L. Stephen, NineC. 

Ice-Boats and Ice-Boating, B. Willson, Cass. 

say hogy Absolutism, Militarism, P. Louis, RSoc, 
vember. 

India, Present-Day Progress in, P. C. Mozoomdar, NineC. 

Indians, Penobscot, G. J. Varney, GBag. 

Intellect, Decline of, A. Lang, Crit. 

Ireland, 7 E. Naughten, West. 

Ireland, ** Bz iifourian Amelioration ” in, H. Plunkett, NineC. 

Ireland, Scheme for the Industrial Development of, R. J. 
Ambrose, West. 

Tron Ores of British Columbia, H. M. Lamb, Eng. 

“Islam, The Sources of,’’ W. Muir, NineC. 

Italy: Equilibrium on the Adriatic, C. Mangroni, RasN 
November 1. 

Italy, Monarchy and Republic in, R. Garibaldi, NAR. 

Italy: Socialism and the Recent Election, RasN, Novem- 
ver 16, 

Japan, Root of Evilin: A Reply, S. Yamaguchi, Gunt. 

Japan—the Britain of the East, I. T. Headland, Mun. 

Japanese Children, A. Edmonds, Can. 

Japanese on the International Struggle, A. Paternostro, 
RPL, November 15. 

Jeremiah, Trial of, D. W. Amram, Bib. 

Jerusalem as We See It To- day. Mrs. Lew Wallace, LHJ. 

Jerusalem in 1900, C. Moffett, FrL. 

Jesus, Story of—III., C. Howard, — 

Jesus Christ, Character and Petey of, 

Judah, Royal House of, in Britain, Ww. Spencer, AngaA . 

Judicial Costume in England, J.F. wv alker, GBag 

Kentucky, Early Conspirac ies in, Sally E. M. onde: GBag. 

*Kerchieits, Of, Effie B. Clarke, A. 

Kindergarten, Ethical and Religious Import of the, W. M. 
Bryant, KindR. 

Kindergartens, Financial Economy in, C. B. Gilbert, KindR. 

King’s Mountain, Battle of, Bell Bay less, AMonM. 

Klondike, Impressions of, C. C. Osborne, Mac. 

Labor Insurance, Mutual Relations of the Different Branch- 
es of, M. Be llom, RefS, November 1 and 16. 

Lambeth Palac e, F. W, att. AJ. 

Lausanne, Holiday sin, Frances Grover, Int. 

et Proletariat of, P. Pottier, RRP, November 15. 

Leland Stanford Junior University, E. N. Gale, LHJ. 

Library, Model Public, G. Iles, W Vv, 

Lifes Saving on the Great Lakes, W.D. Hulbert, FrL. 

Literary Criticism, German, Trend of, K. Francke, IntM. 

Literary Reputations, Influence of Life and Death on the 
Destiny of, P. Stapfer, RRP, November 15. 

Literature: Artin Language, B. I. Wheeler, Atlant. 

Literature, Century's Contribution to, F. Lynch, Mod. 

Literature: Modern Japanese Romance, . Hitomi, RRP, 
December 1. 

Literature: Peasant in Modern French Romance, G. Pellis- 
sier, RRP, December 1. 

Livingston, Cora: The Inn-Keeper’s Daughter Who Dis- 
solved a President’s Cabinet. W. Perrine, LHJ. 

Lloyd’s? What Is,S. A. Wood, Ains. 

London, East, Types, W. Besant, Cent. 

Longfellow’s Poetry, J. Mudge, MRN. 

Luck, Law of, J. E. Purdon, Mind. 

Machine-Shop Expense Account, H. L. Arnold, Eng. 

Machine Tools at the Paris Exhibition, J. Horner, CasM. 

McKinley, William, A. Viallate, RPar, November 15. 

Mec Kinley , William: A Chronology, AMRR. 

Maeterlinck’s * Bluebeard and Aryan,” 8. C. de Soissons, 

‘ort. 

Magazine Editors, Some American, Flora M. Holly, Bkman. 

Manuscripts of Some Popular Nov els, Crit. 

* Mark Twain,” Appreciation of, J. Miller, Home. 

Marriage — Divorce, P. and V. Margueritte, RRP, De- 
cember 

Masonic, Anti-, Mystification, H. C. Lea, Lipp. 

Medical Jurisprudenc ein America, C. Bell, San. 

Mediterranean, Drifting on the, C. ‘G. Horne, Mod, 

Microbes in Cheese-Making, H. Ww: Conn, Pops. 

Middletown, Connecticut, J. Fiske, Atlant. 

Milege, Guy—aS Seventeenth-Century Ollendorff, F.H.Skrine, 
=) 


No- 


}. M. Cobern, Hom. 


Millionaire, Education of the, T. Beale, Forum. 
Missions: 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
Reports of Committees at the Annual Meeting of the, 
isH. 
Banza Manteke, Story of— ii. eee MisR. 
Codperation in Mission W ork, J.T. Gracey, MisR. 
Far East, Protestant Missionari ies cit the, FP Penman, Cath. 
God's Working Force in the Mission Field, A. T. Pierson, 
is 
India, Christ Owned and Disowned in, MisR. 
Madagascar: Heathen and Christian, W. E. Cousins, 


Misk. 
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Missionaries and Governments, Louise C. Brown, Contem, 
Moon-Photographs Taken with the Great Paris Telescope, 
- Deloncle, Str. 
Monopolies and Combinations, Classification of, M. H. Rob- 
inson, Yale, ag ig 
Monsters, Prehistoric, H. N. Hutchinson, Pear. 
Montreal, Maids of, Mary S. Pepper, Chaut. 
Moreau, Gustave, Work of, E. Schuré, RPar, December 1. 
Morgan, Charles Hill, CasM. 
Morgan. J. Pierpont, J. P. Bocock, Mun. 
Motive Power and Industry, A. D. Adams, CasM. 
Miller, Max, A. Lang, Contem; B. E. Smith, Crit:;. Dial, 
November 16; M. D. Conway, NAR; T.J. McCormack, 


Oc. 
Miller, Max, Estimate of, C. Johnston, AMRR. 
Municipal Government, Problem of, J. *H. Batten, Arena. 
Municipal Water Works Laboratories, G.C. Whipple, Pops. 
Music ina Liberal Education, R. H. Howland, Mus. 
Music in Primary Schools, C. I. Rice, Mus. 
Music, National, in War-Time, Anna Mathewson, Mod. 
Music, Time-Mar king System in, T. C. Whitmer, Mus. 
Musical Education, New Ideals in, W.S. Pratt, Atlant. 
Myrmecophile, New, W. M. W heeler, ANat, November. 
Napoleon ie Josephine: Preliminaries of the Imperial Di- 
vorce, F. Masson, RPar, November 15 and December 1. 
Nations, Rivalry of-- IX.-XI., E. A. Start, Chaut. 
Navigation, Submarine, W. Pp. Bradley, Pops. 
Negro, American, and His Economic V ‘alue, BT. Wi aSping- 
ton, IntM. * 
Negro, Paths of Hope for the, J. Dowd, Cent. i 
New England Authors, Old Ageof, a. Butterworth, AMR. 
New Granada, Recollections of, P. d’Espagnat, RDM, No- 
vember 15. 
New Hampshire’s Part in Sullivan’s Expedition of 1779, W. 
E. Griffis, NEng. 
Newspaper Discussion, Integrity of, Gunt. 
apes oa" and Its Histor ians—II., Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer, 


Now Yor kk City, Moral and Political Duty of, Gunt. 
New — aland and an Island Federation, R. Stout, RRM, Oc- 
tober. 
New Zealand and Australian Federation, W. M’Millan, 
RRM, October. 
New Zealand, Temperance Reform in, A. Sherwell, RRM, 
October. 
Oberammergau Passion Play, Helen F. Wilcox, Int; T. J 
Cummins, Ros. 
Odell, Governor-elect, of New York, L. Abbott, AMRR. 
Ophir, Discovery of, CG. Peter By Harp. 
Oxygen and the Nature of Acids, J. Priestley, and A.-L. 
Lavoisier, PopS. 
Palestine: From Haifa to Nazareth, E. J. Goodspeed, Bib. 
Parable of the Prodigal, Effective *Pulpit Presentation of 
the, C. Geikie, Hom. 
Parents, E.S. Martin, Harp. 
Paris Bordone, P. Molmenti, NA, November 16. 
Paris Exposition, 1900, AJ; Vicomte de Vogtié, RDM, No- 
vember 15. 
Pascoli, pore V. Cian, NA, November 1. 
Pasteur, Life of, R. Doumic, RDM, November 15. 
Pauline C hronoigy, W.-M. Ramsay, Hom. 
roee Irradians Lamarck, C.B. Davenport, ANat, Novem- 
per. 
Penology, Progress in, S. J. Barrows, Forum. 
Peppercorn, A. D., R. I. Stevenson, IntS. 
Persecution: Catholic and, Protestant, W. P. Lovejoy, MRN. 
Philippines, Gold in the, F. F. Hilder, NatGM. 
Photography: 
Century of Applied Photography, E. L. Bowlus, PhoT. 
Color Photography, Notable Advance in, WW. 
Figure Studies, T. i. Syms, APB. 
Imogen, a New + eee Substance, J. Gaedicke, APB, 
G. Gaedickel, PhoT. 
Intensification Methods, Modern, J. M. Eder, APB. 
Lens, Modern, Evolution of the, Tl. R. Dallmeyer, APB. 
Toning (or Coloring) Slides, P. Hill, PhoT. 
Pie, H. Sutherland, Ains. 
Pierce, George F ‘oster, W. Lewis, MRN. 
Poetry, American, B. Carman, BB 
Poetry, Sources and Uses of, W. C. “Lawton, Chaut. 
Poet’s End, F. Wedmore, NineG. 
Political Affairs in the United States: 
Election of 1900, W. J. Bryan, NAR. 
Lessons of the (i ampaign, P.S. Heath, Forum. 
McKinley, William: A Chronology, AMRR. 
Political Changes of the Century, P. 8S. Reinsch, WW. 
Politicians, Witty Retorts of, E. J. Moyle, Cham. 
Politics and Socialism, P. Bertolini, NA, November 16, 
Polo of the Ancients, J. Tyler, O. 
Ponies, Recess (sa Breeding, T . C. Patterson, O. 
Pope, Temporal Power of the, H. Moy nihan, Cath. 
Porto Rico, Beautiful, Blanche Z. Baralt, Int. 
—_ Rico, Reasons for the High Death Rate of, P. R. Egan, 
an. 
Portugal, Position of Catholics in, H. MacInerny, Ros. 
Power from Blast-Furnace Gases, B. Donkin, Eng. 














INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 


Prairie Chicken Hunt, Old-Time, E. Hough, O. 
Printing Press, Jubilee of the, C) W hibley, NAR. 
Protective System, Economic Basis of the, 
Forum. 
Psychical Research, Wants of, J. H. Hyslop, Arena. 
Quarantine, Port, A. H. Doty, San. 
Quiver a—IV., E. E. Blackman, AngA. 
*Quo Vadis, *E, Lemaigre, Nou, November 15. 
—_ ay Charges, Theory of, H. 7. Newcomb, Yale, Novem- 
per. 
Railway Prosperity, Consequences of, H. T. Newcomb, Gunt. 
Railways, Government Ownership of—IV., R. L. Richard- 
son, Can. 
Reciprocity Commission, Work of the, J.B. Osborne, Forum. 
* Reign of Law,” Historical Background of, J. Z. Tyler, Mod. 
Religion, Genesis and Outlook of, G. Smith, Contem. 
Religion, Paris Congress of the History of, N. Schmidt, Bib. 
Rhine, Down the—I., Schaffhausen to Ww orms, A. Birrell, 
Cen 
Robinson, Rowland Evans, H. L. Bailey, NEng. 
Roman Forum, Reconstruction of the, RPL, November. 
Romances, New Historical, W. D. Howells, NAR. 
Romantic Movement, Southern, W.L. Weber, MRN. 
Rome, Wreath of, P. S. Reinse h, Mod. 
Root, Elihu, as Secretary of War, WW. 
Rosebery, Lord, on the Dangers ‘to British Trade, H. Birch- 
enough, NineC. 
Ruby, The, G. W. Thornley, AJ. 
Russia: Anglo-Russian Alliance, J. W. Gambier, Fort. 
Russia: Creeds of Czarland, E. . Lowry, Gent. 
Russian Officer, Modern, A. pot teeny Sir. 
Russia’s Foreign Policy, Contem. 
Sanford, Thaddeus, G. F. Mellen, MRN. 
Savonarola and the Reform of Women, G. Gnerghi, RasN, 
November 1. 
Schoolhouse. Old Red, Passing of the. W. § 
Science and Citizenship, H. Davies, Mod. 
Science, Recent, Prince Kropotkin, Nine. 
Scientific International Congress of Catholics at Munich, 
J. V.den Gheyn, RGen, ge mber. 
Scottish University Crisis, W. Wallace, Fort. 
Sea, Bottom of the, R. 8. fy ay McCl. 
Seward, William He snry, W. Alle n, Atlant. 
Shakespeare or Soe: ‘Which is Greater? H. M. Stanley, 
Dial, November 1 
Shakespeare William—XV.., The Last Years at Stratford, 
H. W. Mabie, Out. 
Shakespeare’s Time, Domestic Life of—IV., S. Lanier, Mod. 
Shipping, British, Development of, B. Taylor, Forum. 
Sienkiewicz, Henri, and His Work., V. Marréné Morzkow- 
ska, RRP, December 1. 
Simplon, Railways to the, A. Ferrucci, NA, November 16. 
Slave, American—III., T he F ugitive, J.S. Mete alfe, Pear. 
Slavery, Modern, L. Tolstoi RRP, ten igs * 15. 
Slavery, Up from: An Autobiography—V., . T. Washing- 
ton, Out. 
Sleepy Hollow Country, In the, H. E. Miller, NEng. 
Slum, Making a Way Out of the, J. A. Riis, AMRR. 
Snuff and Snuff- Takers, Emily Hill, Gent. 
Soaps, J. Walker, San. 
Socialism, Judicial Aspects of, G. Sorel, RSoc, November. 
Socialist Congress at Mayeuce, G. Milhaud, RSoc, Novem- 
er. 
Soldier, Cyclist, H. G. Wells, Fort. 
“Sons of the American Revolution,” RRP, December 1. 
Spain, International Position of, A. E. Houghton, IntM. 
ee in the Low Countries, Wars and Dominion of the, 
- Barado, EM, November. 
gute Payments, Resumption of, J. K. Upton, WW. 
“Spiritual Life,’’ Review of, P. Milburn, MRN. 
Sport, A Philosophy of, H. Graves, Contem. 
Sports, After-Dinner, T. Morton, Pear. 
Stanton, Edwin M., Early Life of, F. A. Flower, NatM. 
Stars, Masses and Densities of the, 8S. Newcomb, Pops. 
Stream-Music, C. H. Crandall, O. 
Street Fakir, Strange Life of the. C. M. McGovern, Home. 
Strike, Anthracite Coal, bane aiccuker 
Strike, Machinists’, 1900, E a Bie Bogart. Yale, November. 
Submarine Boat and Its F 6 oy e, J. P. Holland, NAR. 
Submarine Navigation, W. P. Bradley, PopS. 
Sullivan, James, GBag. 
Sunday Schools, Salaried Teachers for, W. C. Pisin W.F. 
McMillen, P. DuBois, G. W. Pease, and F. K. Sanders, 


. FE. Young, 


Sargent, NEng. 


Bib. 
Sun’s Strength, Tapping the, C. M. McGovern, Pear. 


Symphony Since Beethoven, H. Imbert, Mus. 
Ml a » A Typical Comedy of Moliére, J. A. Harrison, 


Telegraphy, 3 Marconi, Progress in, R. Ferrini, RasN, No- 

vem 

Tenement and Tuberculosis, J. H. Pryor, Char. 

Tenement Dwellers, Gardens for, M. Loeb, Char. 

ae a Making a Way Out of the Slum, J. A. 
Riis, AMRR. 

Tent for the Snow Line, F. A. Cook, O. 

Thackeray—II., M. J. Darmesteter, RPar, November 15. 

Theater, Contemporary, in France, H. Bordeaux, RGen, No- 
vember. 

Theater, The, and Life, H. Bérenger, RRP, November 15. 

Tiele, Cornelius Petrus, M. Jastrow, Jr., OC 

Tiele’s * Gifford Lectures,” H. G. Keene, West. 

Time, Regulation of, by the Naval Observatory, P. Maxwell, 

ear. 

Tolstoi, Count, Interview with, E. A. Steiner, Out. 

Tolstoi, Count: The Philosophy of a Saint, H. W. Massing- 
ham, Contem. 

Tolstoi’s Denunciation of Contemporary Art, A. Hornblow, 
Bkman. 

Toussaint L’Ouverture, B. O. Flower, Arena. 

Town and Country Club, L. W. Betts, AMRR. 

Tramp, Society’s Duty to the, W. H. Dawson, Fort. 

Transvaal: see also Great Britain. 

Doyle, Dr. Conan, and the British Army, F. N. Maude, 


orn. 
Mafeking, With Plumer to the Relief of, Black. 
Orange Free State, Plea for the, W. Sweetman, West. 
Passing of a Nation, Black 
a Visit to the Boer Prisoners at, Mrs. J.R. Green, 
ine 
Lier ag of War in South Africa, J. Macdonell, } 
Treaty, Hay-Pauncefote, M. B. Dunnell, NAR. 
Truffle-Hunting with Pigs and Dogs, M. D. Gr aad St 
Trust Abuses, Remedies for, F'. Parsons, Aren 
Tr = Problem, Financial Aspects of the, E. s. Meade, An- 


als. 
“Trusts” i in the United States, C. R. Flint, CasM. 
Fae reg dis | in Leipsic in 1888, Mus. 
Turkey, Wild, On the Trail of the, E. Sandys, O. 
Unite States Circuit Court of ‘Appeals, A. Lewis, Over, 
November. 
Unity of Separated Peoples, A. Bierbower, AngA. 
Van Horne, Sir William, H. H. Lewis, Ains. 
Vreeland, H. H., J. L. Ford, Mun. 
War as a Moral ‘Medicine, G. Smith, Atlant. 
Warfare: The ** Pom-pom,” E. L. Zalinski, CasM. 
War Game, Strategic, J. M. Ellicott, Lipp. 
Warner, Charles Dudley, H. T. Peck, Bkman; H. W. Mabie, 
Crit. 
Warsaw, Life and Artin, L. E. Van Norman, Cos. 
Washington, Booker T., Autobiogr: aphy ot— Vi Out. 
Washington, District of Columbia: 
Building of a Great Capital, WW. 
gaa of the Nation's Capital, Bo We 


Nine. 


Fitzpatrick, 
Centennial of Washington as the Seat of Government, R. 


oi of 4 — A. M. Low, Atlant. 
District of Columbia, A Hundred Years of the, A. Shaw, 
AMRR. 
Washington Homes of New England Statesmen, F. R. 
Batchelder, NEng. 
Water-Works Laboratories, Municipal, G. C.Whipple, Pops. 
Water Supplies, Pollution of, San. 
Wellington, New Zealand, T. L. Mills, PMM. 
Wheat Harvest in the Great West, A. Burkholder, Home. 
Whitney, William C., G. L. Fielder, Ains. 
W oman, American, Pr ogress of the, Elizabeth C. Stanton, 


Women in Society, Réle of, Lady Ponsonby, NineC. 

Woodcock’s Safeguard, A. R. Dugmore, O. 

Working Life, Betterment of, R. E. Phillips, WW. 

Working People, Improving the Condition of, W. H. Toll- 
man, Cent. 

Workmen’s Dwellings, History of = Buse, RGen, N 

Writing Materials of the World, 

Wyoming Fossil Fields Expedition, Ww. C. Knight, NatGM. 

Yellow Fever, Etiology of, San. 

Young Men: Are Their Chances Less? H. H. Lewis, WW. 

Zanzibar, A. Sangree, Ains. 

Zionist Congress, Fourth, at London, A. W. Payne, MisR. 


November 
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Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index. 


[All the articles in the leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. ] 


Ains. 
ACQR. 


AHR. 
AJS. 
AJT. 
ALR. 


Ainslee’s Magazine, N. 

American Catholic Quarterly 
Review, Phila. 

American Historical Review, 

American Journal of Soci- 
ology, Chicago. 

American Journal of The- 
ology, Chicago. 

American Law Review, St. 
Louis. 


A MonM. Ameren Ty Magazine, 


AMRR. 


ANat. 
Anga. 


Annals. 


an 
Bad. 
Bankl. 


Washington, D. ¢ 
American Monthly Review of 
Reviews, N. 
American Naturalist, Boston. 
Saale - ancien Magazine, 


Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Pol. and Soc. Science, 
Phila. 

gong, s ico Bul- 
letin, N. 

Architectural Record, N. Y. 

Arena, N. Y. 

Art Amateur, N. Y. 

Art Educ ation, N. ¥. 

Art Interchange, N. Y. 

Art Journal, London. 

Artist, London. 

Atlantic Monthly, Boston. 

Badminton, London. 

Bankers’ Magazine, London. 


BankN Y Bankers’ Magazine, N.Y. 


Bib. 
Bac. 
U. 


Black. 


BB. 
Bkman. 
BP. 
Can. 
Cass. 
CasM. 
Cath. 
Cent. 
Cham, 
Char. 
Chaut. 
Cons. 


Contem. 


Biblical World, Chicago. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, O. 

Bibliotheque Universelle, Lau- 
sanne. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, Edin- 
burgh. 

Book Buyer, N N, Y. 

Bookman, NY 

Brush and Pencil, Chie ago. 

Canadian Magazine, Toronto. 

Cassell’s Magazine, London. 

Cassier’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Catholic World, N. Y. 

Century Magazine, N. Y 

Chambers’s Journal, 
burgh. 

Charities Review, N. Y. 

Chautauquan, Cleveland, O. 

Conservative Review, Wash- 
ington. 

Contemporary Review, 


Edin- 


Lon- 


don. 
Cornhill, London. 
Cc osmopolitan, De Xs 
Critic, N. Y. 
Deutsche Revue, Stuttgart. 
Dial, Chicago. 
Dublin Revie w, Dublin, 
Edinburgh Review, London. 
Education, Boston. 








FdR. 
Eng. 
EM. 
Fort. 
Forum. 
FrL. 
Gent. 
GBag. 
Gunt. 
Harp. 
Hart. 
Home. 


Hom. 
HumN. 


IntM. 
a 
5 MSI. 


JPEcon. 
Kind. 
KindR. 
LHJ. 
LeisH. 
Lipp. 
LQ. 


Long. 
Luth. 


McCl. 


Educational Review, N. Y. 

Engineering Magazine, N.Y. 

Espana Moderna, Madrid. 

Fortnightly Review, London. 

Forum, N. Y. 

Frank Leslie’s Monthly, N. Y. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, Lon- 
don. 

Green iF Boston. 

Gunton’ s Magazine, N. Y. 

Harper’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Hartford Seminary Record, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Home Magazine, N. Y. 

Homiletic Review, N. Y. 

Humanité Nouvelle, Paris. 

International, Chicago. 

International Journal 
Ethics, Phila. 

International Monthly, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

International Studio, N. Y. 

lrrigation Age, Chicago. 

Journal of the Military Serv- 
ice Institution, Governor’s 
Island, N. Y. H. 

Journal of Political Economy, 
Chicago. 

Kindergarten Magazine, Chi- 
cago. 

Kindergarten Review, Spring- 
field. Mass. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila. 

Leisure Hour, London. 

Lippincott’s Magazine, Phila. 

London Quarterly Review, 
London. 

Longman’s Magazine, London. 

Lutheran Quarterly, Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

McClure’s Magazine, N. Y. 

—* Magazine, Lon- 
don. 

Magazine of Art, London. 

Methodist Review, } <a 


of 


NY. Methodist Review, N 


Winec. 


Mind, N. Y. 
Missionary Herald, Boston. 
Missionary Review, N. Y. 
Modern Culture, Cleveland,O. 
Monist, Chicago. 
Monthly Review, N. Y. 
Munic ipal Affairs, N. Y. 
Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. 
Music, Chicago. 
. National Geographic Maga- 
zine, Washington, D. C 
National Magazine, Boston. 
National Review, London. 
New-Church Review, Boston. 
New England Magazine, Bos- 


ton. 
New Werld, Boston. 
Nineteenth Century, London, 








NAR. 
Nou. 


Pops. 
PRR. 
PQ. 
QJEcon. 


RRM. 
RDM. 
RDP. 


RGen. 
RPar. 
RPP. 
RRP. 
RSoc. 
RPL. 
Ros. 
San. 
School, 


USM. 
West. 
Wern. 
WWM. 


WPM. 


North American Review, N.Y. 

Nouvelle Revue, Paris. 

Nuova Antologia, Rome. 

Open Court, Chicago. 

Outing, N. Y. 

Outlook, N. Y. 

Overland Monthly, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Pall Mall Magazine, London. 

Pearson’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Philosophical Review, N. Y. 

Photographic Times, N. Y. 

Poet-Lore, Boston. 

Political Science Quarterly, 
Boston. 

a Astronomy, North- 
field, Minn. 

Popular Science Monthly, 

Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review, Phila. 

Presby terian Quarterly, Char- 
lotte, N. ¢ 

Quarterly Journal of Econom- 
ics, Boston. 

Quarterly Review, London. 

Rassegna Nazionale, Florence. 

Réforme Sociale, Paris. 

Review of Reviews, London. 

Review of Reviews, Mel- 
bourne. 

Rev = des 
Pari 

Revue ae Droit Public, Paris. 

Revue Générale, Brussels. 

Revue de Paris, Paris. 

Revue Politique et Parlemen- 
taire, Paris. 

Revue des Revues, Paris. 

Revue Socialiste, Paris. 

Rivista Politica e Letteraria., 
Rome. 

Rosary, * Somerset, Ohio. 

Sanitarian, NS 

School Review, Chicago. 

Scribner’s Magazine, Ms 

Sewanee Review, N. Y. 

Strand Magazine, London. 

Sunday Magazine, Loudon. 

Temple Bar, London. 

United Service Magazine, 
London. 

Westminster Review, London. 

Werner's Magazine, N. 

— World Magazine, Lon- 
( 

Ww a Photographic Maga- 
zin 

World's Work. N. Y. 

Yale Revi iew, New Haven. 

Young Man, London. 

Young Woman, London. 


Deux Mondes, 





